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H I S T O *R  Y 

OF  THE 

IMPORTANT  PERIOD,  Me. 


STATES  poffefs  the  fame  imperfect  nature  as 
the  individuals  which  compofe  them.  Infan- 
cy, maturity  and  decline  have  marked  the  courfe 
of  antient  empires,  and  the  governments  of  the  pre- 
fent  sera  will  furnilh  fimilar  examples  to  fucceeding 

ages. Perfedtion  is  not  the  lot  of  fublunary 

nature ; — decay  waits  upon  ftrength, — wifdom  and 
virtue  are  in  continual  conteft  with  vice  and  folly, 
— and  the  moft  profperous  ftate  can  never  be  re- 
moved from  the  vigilance  of  calamity.  We  may 
apply  thefe  obfervations  to  ourfelves, — to  our  race 
of  every  age, — and  to  every  kingdom  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  We  have  only  to  trace  a 
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few  pall  years  for  the  illuftration  of  thefe  truths  in 
the  hiftory  of  our  own  country.  From  a Fate  of' 
great  and  national  depreffion,  in  the  war  before  the 
laft,  we  were  luddenly  railed  to  unexampled  great- 
nefs  by  the  vail  genius  of  one  man,  who  feemed  to 
pofiels  the  power  of  commanding  victory,  and  giv- 
ing liability  to  fortune;  but  the  peace  of  Lord 
Bute  followed  the  Adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pitt , and 
to  our  great,  though  inadequate  profperity,  fuc- 
ceeded  the  American  Rebellion  and  all  the  affli&ing 
concomitants  of  it.  Great  Britain,  however,  with 
all  its  Ioffes,  oppreffions  and  difmemberments,  Hill 
poffeffed  the  energies  of  a rich,  a brave,  and  a free 
people ; and  they  were  fo  directed  and  employed 
bv  the  prefent  minifter,  as  to  rellore  the  country  to 
its  former  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  to 
enable  it  to  bear  with  chearfulnefs  its  heavy  bur- 
thens, and  to  promife  an  alleviation  of  them.  The 
Britilh  commerce  flourifhed,  and  was  extending  it- 
felf  under  various  new  and  wife  arrangements, — 
wealth  flowed  into  this  country  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe, — war  kept  itfelf  at  a diftance  from 
us,  and  had  it  approached,  we  were  in  a condirion 
to  command  it  into  peace.  The  affairs  of  domef- 
tic  government  were  conduced  with  viidom,  and 
the  party  in  oppofition,  though  compofed  of  great 
abilities  and  perfonal  influence,  were  juft  diffident, 
and  no  more,  to  form  filch  a check,  as  every  re- 
flecting man  would  wifh  that  every  Adminiftration 
fho'uld  experience.  At  fuch  a period  what  reafon 
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was  there  to  juftify  an  apprehenhon  of  any  event 

that  might  blaft  the  exulting  hopes  of  a contented 

people.  Neverthelefs,  a calamity  of  the  mod  af- 

fedtino-  and  unufual  nature  was  at  hand  to  check 
o 

the  current  of  public  felicity.  The  Kin  g was  fmit- 
ten  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  by  the  ftroke  was 
deprived  of  the  capacity  to  govern  his  kingdoms* 
The  alarm  on  this  occafion  cannot  be  eafily  de- 
fcribed,  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it 
was  fueh  as  became  the  feelings  of  a generous,  an 
humane,  and  a loyal  people. 

Superftition,  which  had  often  recurred  to  the 
vear  1588,  when  the  Popijh  Confederacy, . as  it  is 
called,  againft  the  country,  was  defeated  and  to 
the  year  1688,  which  was  the  aera  of  our  glorious 
revolution,  could  not  but  look  forwards  with  feme 
kind  of  expectation,  that  the  dole  of  another  cen- 
tury of  years,  would  unfold  fome  event  of  a very 
uncommon  nature  5 and  that  the  year  1788,  would 
be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  circumftance  of  great  na- 
tional moment : — fuch  an  expectation,  however  fri- 
volous in  itfelf,  has  been  realized,  and  a crifis  ar- 
rived of  the  moft  immediate  importance  to  this 
country.  To  bring  all  the  circumftances  of  this 
extraordinary  period  into  one  view,  with  the  De- 
bates in  Parliament,  which  form  fo  principal  a part 
of  them,  is  the  objeCt  of  this  volume ; — and,  by 
publilhing  fuch  an  hiftory  of  this  political  epocha, 
we  hope  to  perform  a fervice  grateful  to  our  own 
times,  and  to  poflerity. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  fummer  of  the  year  1788, 
the  health  of  the  King  had  in  fome  degree  de- 
clined, and  he  was  advifed  to  apply  to  the  medici- 
nal waters  of  Cheltenham , in  Gloucefierjhire,  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  it.  HisMajefty,  therefore,  on 
the  day  after  he  had  clofed  the  Seftions'  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  a fpeech  from  the  the  throne,  quitted  his 
capital,  with  the  queen  and  three  of  the  princeftes, 
and  paffed  feveral  weeks  at  that  place,  unincum- 
bered with  ftate  and  formality,  and  happy  in  re- 
ceiving the  moft  unfeigned  marks  of  affedtion  and 
pure  loyalty,  from  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  fur- 
rounding  country. 

On  his  Majefty’s  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  the  public  had  every  reafon  to  hope 
that  the  royal  excurfion  had  been  attended  with  the 
belt  effedts.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
Odtober,  however,  fome  unpleafant  fymptoms  ap- 
peared in  his  Majefty’s  conftitution,  which  conti- 
nued, with  fome  little  temporary  abatement,  to  in- 
creafe  in  fuch  a manner,  as  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, to  occafion  very  ferious  public  alarms,  con- 
cerning his  life  : indeed,  fuch  was  the  nature  of  his 
diforder,  as  to  require  every  precaution  to  keep  it 
from  being  immediately  known ; and  the  evident 
appearance  of  fecrefy  with  refpedt  to  the  royal  ma- 
lady, gave  the  public  every  reafon  to  fear  that  it 
would  deprive  them  of  their  fovereign : on  the 
ninth  of  that  month,  which  was  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
the  belief  was  univerfal  throughout  the  metropolis, 
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that  his  Majefty  was  no  more,  and  that  the  awful 
event  was  with- held  from  publication,  till  the 
Mayor  of  London  was  lworn  into  his  office.  But 
after  a few  days  of  anxious  lufpenfe,  the  public  af- 
fliction found  a new  and  unexpected  object.  It 
appeared  that  the  King  s malady  did  not  endanger 
his  life,  but  had  invaded  his  reafon,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  governing  his  kingdom.  In  liich 
an  affecting  fituation,  which  this  country  had  never 
before  experienced,  the  people  naturally  looked  with 
the  mofl  anxious  expectation  to  the  approaching 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  the  adoption  of  fuch 
meafures  as  the  wifdom  of  the  two  remaining  branch- 
es of  the  legiflature  might  fuggeft,  to  fupply  the 
melancholy  deprivation  of  the  executive  power. 

On  Thurjday  the  20th  day  of  November , the  Par- 
liament met  according  to  the  lafl  prorogation,  and 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  entered 
the  Houfe,  the  Speaker  rofe  at  the  table,  and  deflred 
to  know,  c<  as  no  new  commiffion  had  been  ifiued 
cc  for  the  further  prorogation  of  Parliament,  whe- 
<c  tker  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  Houfe  that  he 
u fhould  take  the  chair;”  which  being  made  known 
by  a general  afient  of  the  Houfe,  the  Speaker  took 
his  feat.  After  fome  necefiary  formalities,  Mr. 
Chancellor  Pitt  rofe,  and  obferved  that  a moft  cala- 
mitous circumflance  had  occurred,  which  rendered 
the  meeting  of  that  Houfe  indifpenfably  necefiary, 
without  the  ufual  and  previous  notice.  The  cir- 
cumflance to  which  he  alluded,  was  the  melancholy 
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ftate  of  the  King’s  health,  which  had  made  it 
impoflible  for  his  Majefty’s  fervants  to  receive  any 
commands  from  him.  He  added,  that  the  few  au- 
thorities which  exifted,  and  which  were  at  all  fimilar 
in  their  application  to  the  prefent  fingular  fituation 
of  affairs  had  been  confulted  ; but  as  they  did  not 
point  out  the  poffibility  of  ilfuing  a new  commilfion 
for  the  further  prorogation  of  Parliament,  nor  ena- 
ble them  to  open  the  Selfion  in  the  ufual  form,  he 
trufted  that  he  fpoke  the  opinion  of  every  one  who 
heard  him,  when  he  fuggefted  that  it  would  be 
highly  improper  for  the  Houle  to  proceed  to  the 
difculfion  of  any  public  bufinefs  whatever,  and  that 
it  was  abfolutely  necelfary  for  them  to  adjourn ; he 
therefore  propofed  to  make  an  adjournment  to  that 
day  fortnight ; and  as  at  that  time  if  the  prayers 
and  wifhes  of  the  nation  fhould  be  difappointed  by 
a continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnels,  they  muft  pro- 
ceed to  conftder  what  would  be  necelfary  to  be  done, 
and  what  meafures  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  im- 
portant crifis.  He  fhould  alfo  move  for  a call  of 
the  Houfe,  on  that  day  fortnight ; and  that  the  call 
might  be  rendered  as  effebtual  as  polfible,  he  fhould 
accompany  his  laft  motion  with  another,  to  direbt 
the  Speaker  to  write  circular  letters  in  the  moft  fe- 
rious  and  folemn  manner,  requiring  the  attendance 

of  every  member  on  that  day  fortnight. The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  therefore  moved, 
i.  That  the  Houfe  at  its  rifing,  do  adjourn  to 
that  day  fortnight. 


2.  That 
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2.  That  the  Houfe  be  called  over  on  Thurfday 
the  4th  of  December. 

That  the  Speaker  be  diredted  to  fend  circular 
letters,  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  member 
on  that  day ; all  which  motions  were  carried,  ne- 
mine  contradicente , 

On  the  4th  day  of  December,  the  Houfe  met  pur- 
fuant  to  their  adjournment  from  the  20th  of  the  for- 
mer month,  and  the  Speaker  having  taken  the  chair, 
Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  prefaced  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 
by  obferving  that  the  fame  unhappy  caufe  which 
prevented  the  exercife  of  public  bufinefs  at  their  laffc 
meeting,  Hill  exifted,  but  that  this  matter  fhould 
appear  in  the  fulled:  manner  to  the  Houfe,  and  that 
every  information  refpedling  his  Majefty’s  prefent 
Rate  might  be  given  with  all  becoming  authentici- 
ty, he  fhould  move  for  the  report  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  phyficians  attending  his  Majefty  to  be 
read. 

This  report  v/as  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  who 
had  met  on  the  preceding  day  to  examine  the  royal 
phyficians,  and  which  confifted  of 

Lord  Camden  Archbifhopof  Canterbury 

The  Lord  Chancellor— Bifhop  of  London 
dukes  OF 

Richmond  Portland 

Chandos  Montague 

MARQUISSES  OF 

Stafford  Carmarthen 

Land  ldo  wn 
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EARLS  0? 

Derby 

Cholmondeley 

Dartmouth 

Aylelbury 

Ludlow 

Courtoun 

Howe 

Sir  George  Yonge 
' Mr.  Pitt 
Mr.  Fox 


LORDS 

Stormont 

North 

Onflow 

Loughborough 

Sydney 

Dover 

Kenyon 

Mr.  Dundas 
Mr.  Grenville 
Mr.  Burke,  &c.  &c. 


The  fubftance  of  the  Report  is  as  follows  : 

Doctor  Warren  called  in,  and  examined 

upon  oath . 

Queftion,  Do  you  think  his  Majefty’s  prelent 
diforder  to  be  fuch  as  incapacitates  him  from  meet- 
ing his  Parliament  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  tranf- 
acting  the  public  bufinefs  of  the  nation? 

Anfwer.  I think  his  Majefty’s  diforder  denies 
him  the  capacity  of  tranfa&ing  any  public  bufinefs. 

4J.  Do  you  think  his  Majefty’s  diforder  a cu- 
rable or  incurable  malady  ? * 

A.  I think  the  diforder  is  a curable  malady. 

<$>.  Upon  what  do  you  ground  your  opinion  ? 

A.  Upon  experience  in  fome  inftances— upon 
the  reports  of  phyflcal  men  in  others.  Many  per- 
sons in  his  Majefty’s  prefent  ftate  having  recovered. 

Can  you  take  upon  you  to  fay  in  what  time 
the  malady  may  be  removed  ? 

A , That  is  impoflible  for  me  to  afcertain. 
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Sir  George  Baker  examined  upon  oath. 

His  evidence  was  pretty  nearly  the  fame  as  Dr. 
Warren’s,  with  the  addition  that  he  took  upon  him 
to  lay,  that  the  diforder  was  curable,  from  a va- 
riety of  inftances,  in  which  perfons  labouring  under 
a fimilar  malady  were  reftorcd  to  their  former 
health,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  Majefty  being  relieved,  and  re- 
inflated  in  a flotation  of  mind  and  body,  equal  to 
what  he  enjoyed  before  he  was  vifited  by  his  prefent 
illnefs. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  examined  upon  oath . 

His  opinion  in  refpedt  to  the  difeafe  being  cu- 
rable confirmed  that  of  the  two  Gentlemen  whofe 
examination  preceded  hini.  He  faid,  that  the 
malady  not  being  Hereditary , made  it  the  more 
eafy  to  be  removed ; and  that,  from  what  he  had 
known  in  his  own  practice,  and  from  perfons  at- 
tending different  hofpitals,  there,  was  every  rca- 
fon  to  believe  that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  would  be 
removed;  but  as  to  the  time,  he  could  not  take 
upon  him  to  afcertain  ; it  might  be  weeks  or 
months. 

Dr.  Reynolds  examined  upon  oath. 

The  Dodtor  coincided  in  opinion  that  the  dif- 
order was  curable,  and  that  there  were  variety  of 
inftances  to  warrant  the  juflice  of  that  opinion. 
Every  Phyfical  man,  he  faid,  had  in  his  pradtice 
met  with  one  or  more  of  thofc  cafes,  and  they 

all 
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all  tended  to  verify  the  fad:  of  fuck  a malady 
being  removable. 

Dr.  Addington  examined  upon  oath . 

Quejlion.  Do  you  think  that  his  Majedy’s  pre- 
fent  diforder  incapacitates  him  for  public  bufi- 
nefs  ? 

Anfzver . I do. 

Can  you  take  upon  you  to  fay  the  diforder 
is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  a cure  may  be  perfected  ? 

A.  I can  affirm  that  to  be  my  opinion. 

J^.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  opinion  ? 

A,  On  fimilar  cafes,  which  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge.  I have  known  many  per- 
fons  labouring  under  the  fame  diftemper,  and  in  a 
veorfe  date,  perfectly  cured  j and  I have  every 
reafon  to  expedt  fuch  will  in  time  be  his  Majedy’s 
relief? 

In  what  time  do  you  fuppofe  this  malady 
may  be  removed  ? 

A.  I cannot  take  upon  me  precifely  to  deter- 
mine— it  may  be  in  a week — or  in  a month. — 
Some  have  not  been  relieved  in  lefs  than  a year. 
This  I can  aver,  that  finding  perfons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reading  much  add  idled  to  that  un- 
happy diforder,  I built  a houfe  there,  and  at 
times  have  had  eight  or  ten  under  my  care,  all 
of  whom  were  perfedtly  cured  within  the  year. 
They  might  indeed  have  been  ill  perhaps  many 
months  before  they  were  fent  to  me,  but  this  I 
can  aver  upon  oath,  I never  knew  an  indance  du- 
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. ring  my  practice  wherein  a patient  afflicted  with 
that  kind  of  malady  under  which  his  Majedy  la- 
bours, and  whom  1 deemed  curable,  that  was  not 
redored  perfectly  to  his  former  date  of  health, 
and  as  capable  as  ever  of  tranfa&ing  bufinefs  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  I deemed  incu- 
rable, never  did  recover.  .u 

To  each  Gentleman  the  leading  quedion  was. 
Whether  the  King  was  capable  of  tranfadting  bu- 
finefs?— and  to  which  they  refpe&ively  anfwered, 
— That  he  was  not. 

On  Mr.  Pitt’s  moving  that  the  Report  diould 
lie  on  the  table,  See. 

Mr.  Vyner  rofe,  and  obferved,  that  the  Houfe 
diould  not  fo  far  delegate  its  authority  as  to  re- 
ceive any  Report  made  through  any  other  chan- 
nel than  its  own.  That,  therefore,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  his  Majedy ’s  phyficians  diould  at- 
tend in'perfon  at  the  Bar  of  that  Houfe,  to  give 
their  evidence. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  declared,  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  intention,  than  to  pre- 
clude any  meafure  which  the  Houfe  might,  in 
its  wifdom,  think  it  neceffary  to  adopt,  for  the 
purpofe  of  procuring  the  mod  ample  informa- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  when 
gentlemen  reflected  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  fub- 
jedf,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Great  Perfonage  to 
whofe  date  of  health  the  Report  referred,  they 
would  think  with  him,  that  the  mode  purfued  by 

the 
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the  Privy  Council  was  precifely  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted,  and  which  Parliament 
might,  without  differing  the  lead  infringement 
of  its  dignity,  purfuc.  They  would  pleafe,  like- 
wile,  to  remark,  that  the  examination  of  the 
phyficians,  by  the  Privy  Council,  had  been  ta- 
ken upon  oath,  which  could  not  be  the  cafe  if 
they  were  to  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe,  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  no  power 
to  adminider  an  oath  to  a witnefs. 

Mr.  Fox  obferved,  however  willingly  he  gave 
his  entire  and  approving  acquiefcence  of  the  deps 
that  had  been  taken  in  this  melancholy  bufinefs, 
he  dill  had  his  doubts,  as  well  as  the  honourable 
Member  who  fpoke  lad  but  one,  whether  gentle- 
men ought  in  duty  to  red  fatisfied  without  the 
perfonal  examination  of  thofe  phyficians,  on 
whofe  tedimony  they  were  to  found  confe- 
quences  of  the  utmod  importance.  They  would, 
no  doubt,  all  feel  it  neceflary  to  adt  with  every 
pofiible  delicacy  in  the  courfe  of  their  proceed- 
ings ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  if  delicacy  and 
their  duty  fhould  happen  to  clafli,  the  one  ought 
to  be  facrificed  to  the  other. 

The  quedion  was  at  lad  put,  and  carried  m~ 
Wine  (ontradicente. 


MONDJ  T,  December  8th. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Pitt  came  down,  he  informed 
the  Houfe,  that  he  wifhed,  previous  to  the  order 

of 
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of  the  day  being  read,  to  ftate  to  them  a few  mo- 
tions which  he  intended  to  fubmit  to  their  confi- 
deration,  which  being  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe, 
he  proceeded  by  acquainting  them  that  it  was 
his  wifh  and  moft  earned:  defire,  to  colled:  by 
every  polhble  means  fuch  evidence,  and  procure 
fuch  information  on  the  prefent  melancholy  fi- 
tuation  of  our  Sovereign,  as  would  enable  them 
to  determine  upon  thofe  meafures  which  feemed 
mofl  prudent  in  this  critical  and  very  folemn 
bufinefs.  He  was  a friend  to  every  mode  that 
honourable  Houfe  could  fuggeft,  and  adopt  in  fo 
momentous  an  undertaking  as  the  prefent.  He 
informed  them,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
the  moft  fatisfadory  and  fubflantial  opinion  re- 
fpeding  his  Majefty’s  prefent  indifpofition,  two 
more  phyficians  of  eminence  and  ability  were 
called  in  ; one  of  whom  was  peculiarly  fkilled  in 
the  treatment  of  cafes  fimilar  to  that  under  which 
his  Majefty  laboured.  He  trufted  the  motions, 
he  wras  now  about  to  make,  would  be  the  means 
of  enabling  them  to  come  to  a fpeedy  determina- 
tion on  the  fubjed,  as  by  the  propofed  plan,  the 
fenfe  of  the  Houfe  would  fhortly  be  known,  and 
the  bufinefs  no  longer  procraftinated.  He  alfo 
mentioned,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  for  a 
feparate  Committee  to  fearch  for  precedents, 
that  every  advantage  fhould  be  taken  of  the 
tin^e;  he  therefore  fhould  move  for  this  laft 
Committee  to  proceed,  and  report  their  enqui  ■ 
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ries  fo  foon  as  the  fir  ft  Committee  finifhed  their 
examination  of  the  phyficians. 

Mr.  Vyner  Teemed  not  to  underhand  in  what 
manner  the  fenfe  of  the  Honfe  could  be  col- 
lected. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  reply  informed  him,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Houle  to  examine  the  phyfi- 
cians, touching  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  would 
of  courfe  report  the  fame  to  the  Houle. 

Mr.  Powis  was  of  opinion,  that  if  both  Houfes 
would  agree  to  appoint  a joint  Committee , it  might 
be  productive  of  great  advantage — but  he  relin- 
quilhed  the  idea  as  foon  as 

Mr.  Pitt  acquainted  him,  that  fuch  a meafure 
would  only  tend  to  caufe  a longer  delay  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Houfe.  Pie  alfo  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  might  not  be  very  eafy  or  ex- 
peditious to  prevail  upon  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to 
appoint  a Committee  of  their  Houfe  ; and  was 
even  fuch  a meafure  as  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
hinted  at,  to  take  place,  there  is  no  knowing  (faid 
Mr.  Pitt)  what  obftruCtions  and  delays  might  oc- 
cur afterwards.  He  wifhed  to  guard  againft  any 
future  event,  that  might  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
operate  againft  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Houfe  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a Member  of. 
Pie  conceived  it  to  be  a matter  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  proteCf  and  preferve  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  that  Houfe,  and  was  againft  in- 
troducing 
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troducinpr  anv  new  meafure,  that  would  clafh  in 
the  mod  remote  manner  with  both  Houles. 

Mr.  Frederick  Montague  perfe&ly  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  fuch  a Committee  as  he  propofed  now 
to  the  Houle,  was  a fure  mode  of  gaining  every 
intelligence  that  might,  at  this  juncture  of  time, 
be  necelfarv. 

J 

Mr.  Burke  alfo  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
Teemed  highly  pleafed  with  the  profpedt  that  ap- 
peared, in  confequence  of  that  Gentleman’s  (Mr. 
Pitt’s)  motions,  in  being  able  to  come  to  a fpeedy 
and  conclufive  determination  on  the  prefent 
folemn  occalion. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  rofe,  and  moved,  firft, 

That  the  Houfe  do  appoint  a Committee, 
confiding  of  'Twenty-one  Members , to  examine  the 
Phyficians  appointed  to  attend  on  his  Majefty, 
touching  his  prefent  melancholy  indifpofition, 
and  to  report  the  fame. 

ee  That  this  Committee  do  immediately  (at 
five  o'clock)  meet  in  the  Speaker’s  Chamber,  and 
continue  their  examination  from  time  to  time, 
notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  this  Ploufe  : 
— five  members  to  be  a quorum.” 

“ That  no  member  of  this  Houfe  be  prefent 
at  the  examination  of  the  Phyficians,  unlefs  he 
belongs  to  the  Committee.” 

“ That  this  Houfe  do  now  adjourn  to  Wed- 
nefday  next.” 


Each 
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Each  motion  being  put  feparately,  they  were 
carried  nem . con . 

Mr.  Pitt  then  read  the  names  of  fuch  Mem- 
bers as  he  propofed  for  the  Committee,  who  were 
feparately  called  over  by  the  Speaker  as  follow  : 


The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Lord  North. 

W.  W.  Grenville,  Efq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Fox. 
John  Rolle,  Efq. 

Fred.  Montague,  Efq. 
The  Attorney  General. 
Robert  Vyner,  Efq. 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  Dundas. 
Thomas  Powys,  Efq. 
The  Solicitor  General. 


The  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland. 

R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq. 
William  Huffey,  Efq. 
Marquis  of  Graham. 
Lord  Belgrave. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper. 

W.  Wilberforce,  Efq. 
Rt.  Hon.  P.  C.  Wynd- 
ham. 

Philip  Yorke,  Efq. 

I Lord  Gower. 


tVEDNESDJF,  December  io,  1788. 

Soon  after  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  came  to  the  Bar  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  “ appointed  to  exa- 
<c  mine  the  Phyficians  who  have  attended  his 
(t  Majefty,  touching  the  ftate  of  his  health,  and 
“ to  report  fuch  Examination  to  the  Houfe.” 
Being  ordered  to  bring  it  up,  he  laid  it  on  the 
table  accordingly. 


REPORT. 
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REPORT. 


<fhe  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Phyftcians 
who  have  attended  His  Majefty  during  his  lllnefs , 
touching  the  prefent  State  of  His  Majefty  s Healthy 
and  to  report  fuch  Examination  forthwith  to  the 
Houfe : 

HAVE,  purluantto  the  Order  of  the  Houfe,  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  faid  Phyficians  } which  Examination  is  as  follows  : 

Dr.  KICHARI)  WARREN 

called  in  and  examined. 

WHETHER,  in  his  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is, 
or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable,  either  of  coming 
to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

His  Majefty’s  ftate  of  health  is  fuch  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
coming  to  Parliament,  or  attending  public  bufinefs. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Warren  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

The  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  muft  depend  on  the  proba- 
bility of  cure ; and  that  can  only  be  judged  of  by  what  has  hap- 
pened to  others  in  fimilar  cafes  ; and,  as  the  majority  of  others 

I 

hare  recovered,  there  is  a probability  that  his  Majefty  may  recover 
likewife. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjecture,  of 

the  time  which  his  Majtfty’s  iltnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? No.  ■ 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Warren  had  of  the  particular 
fpecies  of  d.forder  with  which  his  Majefty  is  affliCted  ? 

In  the  courfe  of  27  or  2 3 years  practice  1 have  feen  many  per- 
fons  difordered  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  his  Majefty  $ fome  have 
foon  recovered  under  my  foie  care  ; when  that  lias  not  happened, 
I have  always  called  in  the  perfons  who  make  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine their  particular  ftudy,  and  have  fometimes  attended  in  con- 
junction with  them,  but  have  ofter.er  left  the  patient3  to  their  care, 

C and 
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and  have  afterwards  attended  in  confulration  only,  ar.d  in  many  ca- 
fes not  at  all. 

Whether,  when  Dr.  Warren  fpeaks  of  others  in  fimilar  cafes  to 
that  of  his  Majefty,  he  means  to  include  all  the  different  fpecies 
of  the  diforder,  or  to  confine  himfdf  to  that  particular  fpecies  with 
which  his  Majefty  is.  afflidled  ? 

1 do  not  mean  to  confine  mvftlf  to  that  particular  fpecies  with 
which  his  Majefty  is  affii&ed,  but  to  influ.de  all  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  the  diforder. 

1 an  Dr.  Warren  ftate  how  many  particular  fpecies  there  ate  of 
this  diforder  ? No. 

Can  he  ftate  any  diftintt  fpecies  of  the  diforder  ? 

Yes  ; though  the  immediate  caufes  of  this  diforder  cannot  be 
affertained,  yet  fome  of  the  remote  ones  are  cvell  known. — Injuries 
rereived  from  blows  or  falls — fudden  affettions  of  the  mind — the  ef- 
ft£l  of  fever. — Befides  there  are  feveral  internal  caufes  of  this  dif- 
order ; namely,  txoftofes,  inductions,  and  ill-conformation  of  the 
parts. 

Whether  this  diforder  may  not  fometimes  exift,  when  it  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  Dr.  Warren  has  fpeci- 
fied  ?_- Yes, 

Is  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  in  your  opinion,  referable  to  any  of  the 
caufes  enumerated  by  you,  or  can  you  affign  any  known  caufe  to 
which,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  referable  ? 

I cannot  affign  his  Majefty’s  malady  to  any  caufe  whatever,  as  I 
have  not  data  fufficier.t  to  ground  an  aiffwer  upon. 

In  this  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  which  are  not  referable  to  any  af- 
fignable  caufe,  is  the  probability  of  cure  greater  or  lefs  than  the  pro- 
bability eftimated  on  all  the  fpecies  taken  together  ? 

I cannot  tell. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  ftate  what  the  comparative  probability  is,  in  each 
of  the  caufes  which  he  has  affign  ed  ? , 

The  diforder  proceeding  from  external  injuries,  fuch  as  blows,  is 
frequently  cured  if  medicine  be  expdditioufty  applied. — When  the 
malady  a^ifes  from  fudden  affeftions  of  the  mind,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently cured.  When  from  the  tffedl  of  fever,  it  is  oftener  cured 
than  when  from  any  other  caufe. 

When  the  malady  proceeds  from  the  internal  caufes  mentioned 
<9  bove,  no  good  can  be  done  by  medicine. 

Can 
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Can  Dr.  Warren  ftate  what  proportion,  ct  the  whole  number  of 
perfons,  affh£ted  with  this  malady,  have  been  fo,  owing  to  each  of 
the  caufes  he  has  enumerated,  and  what  proportion,  where  it  can 
be  referred  to  no  affignable  caufe  ? 

1 cannot  flare  any  precife  proportion  ; but,  out  of  a great  num- 
ber, there  are  very  few  calcs  where  it  is  polfible  to  afeertain  that  it 
proceeds  from  any  affignable  caufe. 

Is  there  any  one  of  the  particular  caufes  enumerated,  to  which 
Dr.  Warren  can  fay,  that  the  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is 
affli&ed  is  not  to  be  referred  ? 

I do  not  think  his  Majefty’s  diforder  appears  to  proceed  from  any 
one  of  the  caufes  enumerated  by  me. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  lay  with  certainty,  whether  his  Majefly’s  dif- 
order may,  or  may  not,  have  proceeded  from  injury  by  blows  or 
falls  ? 1 cannot. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  his  Majcfty’s  dif- 
order may,  or  may  not,  have  proceeded  from  fudden  affections  of 
the  mind  r 1 cannor. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  his  Msjefly's  dif- 
order may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  effect  of  fever  ? 

I can  fay  with  certainty  it  has  not. 

Can  Dr.  Warren  fay  with  certainty,  whether  his  Majeffy*s  dif- 
order may,  or  may  not,  have  proceeded  from  any  of  the  internal  cau- 
fes he  has  mentioned  ? 1 cannot. 

Whether,  in  thofe  fpecies  of  the  diforder  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  affignable  caufe,  the  probability  of  cure  may  not  be  va- 
rious in  different  cafes.according  to  the  fymptoms  of  the  particular 
cafe,  or  the  apparent  degree  of  the  diforder? 

I think  not,  unlefs  ligns  of  convalefcence  are  coming  on. 

Whether  the  knowledge  of  the  remote  caufe  is  of  affiftance  to- 
wards promoting  the  cure  ? 

In  many  cafes  I think  it  is,  but  fomerimes  not. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  Dr.  Warren  fees  any  prefent 
figns  of  convalefcence  ? No. 

Whether  every  cure,  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  a diforder  which  has 
returned,  is  included  in  the  calculations  of  the  whole  number  of 
cures  ? 

I confider  every  cafe  that  comes  as  a new  cafe,  and  have  in- 
cluded them  in  that  calculation  j but  I believe  that,  excluding  them  , 
the  majority  flill  are  cured. 

C t Whether, 
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Whether,  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  diforder  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  afii0nable  caule,  the  greater  numbers  have,  or  have  not,  been 
cured  ? 

I cannot  anfvver  that  with  accuracy. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  men,  that  have  been  afflifted  with 
this  diforder,  recovered  ? Yes. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  perfons  recovered,  whofe  diforder 
has  lafted,  without  hgns  of  convalefcehce,  as  long  as  that  of  his 
Majefly  has  already  done  ? -Yes.  [Withdrew. 

» 

Sir  GEORGE  BAKER 

called  in  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Mejefly’s  health  is, 
cr  is  nor,  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable,  either  of  coming 
to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

I think  that  the  (late  of  His  Majefty’s  health  is  fuch  as  renders 
him  incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  doing  any  other  public 
bufinefs. 

What  hopes  has  Sir  George  Baker  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

I hope  that  his  Majefty  will  recover,  becaufe  I think  it  probable. 
'My  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  other  phyficians,  lead 
me  to  think  that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  is  curable. 

Can  Sir  George  Baker  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjee- 
ture,  of  the  time  which  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? 

I can  form  no  judgment  or  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  duration 
of  his  Majefty’s  diforder. 

W^hat  degree  of  experience  has  Sir  George  Baker  had  of  the  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is  afflifled  ? 

I was  formerly  a pupil  of  Dr.  Batty’s,  who  attended  an  hospital, 
where  I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  many  inftances  of  this  diforder. 
I have  likewife  had  private  patients,  from  time  to  time,  under  that 
diforder;  but  whenever  the  difprder  has  been  of  fome  continuance, 
I have  defired  the  afliftance  of  phyficians  who  particularly  attended 
perfons  fo  difordered. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  founds  his  opinion,  in  his  anfwer  to 
the  fecond  queftion,  upon  the  particular  fymptoms  of  his  Majefty’s 
cafe,  or  upon  his  experience  of  the  dilordcr  in  general,  or  upon 
both  ? 

J7pbn  my  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general- 

Whether 
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Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  Sir  George  Baker  fees  any 
prefent  figns  of  convalefcence  ? 

1 do  not  fee  any  prefent  figns  of  convalefcence. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  learns  from  experience,  that  the  great- 
er number  of  perfons,  who  have  been  afflicted  with  this  diforder, 
have  tecovered? 

Upon  general  experience,  the  Greater  part  have  recovered. 

Whether  every  cafe,  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  a diforder  which  has 
returned,  is  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  whole  number  of 
cures  ? 

I will  not  undertake  to  anfwer  that  queftion. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  men  that  have  been  aflli£ted  with  this 
diforder  recovered  ? 1 think  fo. 

Has  the  greater  number  of  perfons  recovered,  whofe  diforder 
has  lafted,  without  figns  of  convalefcence,  as  long  as  that  of  his 
Majefty  has  already  done  ? 

Yes  ; I can  anfwer  rhat  in  the  affirmative. 

Was  Sir  George  Baker  in  attendance  upon  his  Majefty,  as  his  phy- 
fician,  previous  to  his  being  afflifled  with  his  prefent  diforder  ? 

Yes. 

Whether  Sir  George  Baker  can  affign  any  known  caufe,  to  which, 
in  his  judgment,  his  Majefty’s  prefent  diforder  is  referable  ? 

I can  affign  no  known  caufe  in  which  his  Majefty’s  prefent  difor- 
der is  referable. 

Was  the  attack  of  his  Majefty’s  diforder  fudden,  or  gradual  ? 

Sudden. 

When  did  that  attack  take  place  ? 

The  firft  fufpicions  I had  of  this  diforder,  was  in  the  evening  of 
Wednefday,  the  zzd  of  Ottober  laft. 

Whether  any  fever,’  or  other  complaint,  had  preceded  that  at- 
tack ? 

There  had  been  fever,  and  other  complaints;  but  on  that  morn- 
ing his  Majefty  had  no  fever. 

Whether,  in  cafes  where  the  attack  has  been  fudden,  the  reco- 
very has  been  fudden  alfo  ? 

My  obfervations  on  this  diforder  do  not  enable  me  to  anfwer  that 
queftion.  [Withdrew. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  FRANCIS  WILLIS 

called  in  and  examined. 

V\  hether,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  (late  of  his  Majefly’s  health  is,  or 
is  not,  (uch  as  render  his  Majefty  incapable,  either  of  coming  to 
Parliament,  or  of  attending  10  public  buiinefs  ? 

He  certainly  is  not  capable. 

W hat  hopes  has  Dr.  W i 1 1 i s of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

I have  great  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery.  If  it  were  any  other 
perfon  but  his  Majefty,  I ihould  fcarce  entertain  a doubt  : when 
his  Majefty  reflefts  upon  an  lllnefs  of  this  kind,  it  may  deprefs  his 
lpirits,  and  retard  his  cure  more  than  a common  perfon. 

Can  Dr.  Willis  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjefture,  of 
the  time  which  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? 1 cannot. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Willis  had  of  the  particular 
fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is  affli&ed  ? 

A great  deal,  for  28  years  ; I imagine  I have  never  had  lefs  than 
30  patients  every  year  of  the  time. 

Whether  Dr.  Willis  founds  his  opinion,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  fe- 
cond  queftion,  upon  the  particular  f'ymptoms  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe, 
or  upon  his  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general,  or  upon  both  ? 

Upon  both. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  Dr.  Willis  fees  any  prefent 
figns  of  convalefcence  ? 

I cannot  fay  that  I do  j at  the  fame  time  there  is  every  thing  lead- 
ing towards  it,  as  the  irritation  has  in  a great  meafure  fubfided, 
which  muft  precede  convalefcence,  or  any  appearance  of  it.  It  muft 
come  on  very  gradually.  . 

Wrhether  Dr.  Willis  learns  from  experience,  that  the  greater 
number  of  perfons,  who  have  been  affii&ed  with  this  diforder, 
have  recovered  ? 

A very  great  majority  ; I do  not  think  I Ihould  fpeak  falfe,  if  I 
faid  nine  out  of  ten,  of  thofe  that  have  been  put  under  my  care, 
within  three  months  after  they  had  begun  to  be  affli&ed  with  the 

diforder. 

Whether  every  cure  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  a diforder  which  has 
returned,  is  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  whole  number  of 
cures  ? 

If  a perfon  has  been  twice  brought  under  my  care,  and  twice  cured, 
1 reckon  two  cures,  as  I fhould  of  a [txv. 

Has 
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Has  the  greater  number  of  men,  that  have  been  afflifted  with  this 
diforder,  recovered  > 

1 never  calculated  that ; I did  not  think  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  two  ftxes  as  to  the  facility  of  cure. 

What  Pate  of  his  patients  does  he  eonfider  as  a cure  ? 

Their  being  able  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  to.iduft  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  do  the  fame  bufinefs  they  were  ufed  to  do  before 
they  fell  ill. 

What  is  the  (horteff  fpace  of  rime  within  which,  in  his  experience, 
were  perfons,  aifc&ed  as  his  Majeffy  is,  reftored  to  health  ? 

Six  weehs  or  two  months,  is  the  ffiorteft,  I believe. 

Does  Dr.  Willis  fee  any  thing  in  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  which  enables 
him  to  pronounce  that  his  Majeffy  may  not  be  reftored  to  health 
within  that  compafs  of  time  from  the  commencement  of  his  attend- 
ance on  his  Majefty  ? 

lido  not  fee  any  thing  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  that  he  may  not. 

Does  Dr.  Willis  fee  any  thing  in  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  which 
enables  him  to  pronounce  that  his  Majefty  will  he  reftored  to 
health  within  that  fpace  of  time  ? 

1 cannot  prefume  to  fay  that  he  will. 

What  has  been  the  longeft  fpace  of  time  in  which  the  diforder 
has  lafted,  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  patients  as  have  been  brought  to  him 
within  three  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  as  have 
recovered  ? 

A year  and  a half,  I believe,  has  been  the  longeft  of  fuch  patients 
as  have  been  brought  to  me  ; and  few  have  been  fo  lone. 

What  is  the  moft  ordinary  fpace  of  time  he  has  found  neceffary 
for  the  cure  of  fuch  patients  ? 

I lliould  think  five  or  fix  months,  as  near  as  I can  calculate. 

How  long  has  Dr.  Willis  attended  his  Majefty  ? 

Since  Friday  morning  laft. 

W hether,  from  your  own  obfervation,  or  from  the  particulars 
which  have  been  communicated  to  you,  you  can  affign  any  known- 
caufe  to  which,  in  your  judgment,  his  Majefty’s  diforder  is  refer- 
able ? 

From  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  his  Majefty,  I cannot  fay 
any  thing  ; but  from  a very  particular  detail  of  his  mode  and  man- 
ner of  life  for  twenty-feven  years,  I do  imagine,  that  weighty  bu- 
finefs, fevere  exercife,  and  too  great  abftemioufnefc,  and  little  reft, 
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have  been  too  much  for  his  conftitution.  It  is  very  early  to  give 
an  opinion,  and  I may  be  miftaken  ; but  I am  the  more  inclined  to 
think  myfelf  light,  becaufe  the  medicine  that  has  been  given 
his  Majefty  ever  fince  Sunday  morning,  and  was  intended  to  meet 
and  counterafi:  thofe  caufes,  has  had  as  much  effe£t  as  I could  wifh  ; 
and  his  Majefty  lias  certainly  been  gradually  better  from  the  firfl: 
fix  hours  of  his  taking  ir. 

Whether  you  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  circujnftances  you 
have  enumerated,  are  frequently  caufes  of  this  diforder  ? 

I believe  they  are  very  frequently. 

When  the  diforder  has  arilen  from  fuch  caufes,  have  you  frequent- 
ly known  it  cured  ? 

Very  frequently. 

Have  the  greater  number  of  thofe  cafes  been  cured  or  not  ? 

Certainly.  I believe  they  are  more  ealily  to  be  cured,  than  where 
the  diforder  proceeds  from  excelfive  drinking,  or  other  intempe- 
rance, or  fome  other  caufes.  [Withdrew. 

Dr.  THOMAS  GISBORNE 

called  in  and  examined, . 

Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is,  or  is 
not,  luch  as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament, 
or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

1 think  he  is  abfolutely  incapable. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Gifborne  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

J think  there  are  hopes. 

Can  Dr.  Gifborne  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjecture,  of 
the  time  which  his  Majefty's  illnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? 

I think  that  is  impoliible. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Gifborne  had  of  the  particular 
fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is  affliCted  ? 

Not  much  particular  experience.  1 have  feen  perfons  affeCted  in 
the  fame  way,  even  to  a greater  degree,  who  have  recovered. 

Whether  Dr.  Gifborne  founds  his  opinion,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
fecond  qutftion,  upon  the  particular  fymptoms  of  his  Majefty’s 
cafe,  or  upon  his  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general,  or  upon 
both  ? Upon  both. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  Dr.  Gifborne  fees  any  pre- 
sent figns  of  convalcfcence  ? 


I think 
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1 think  that  can  hardly  be  faid. 

Whether  Dr.  Gilborne  can  aifign  any  known  caufe  to  which,  in 
his  judgment,  his  Majefty’s  prefent  diforder  Is  referable  ? 

No.  [Withdrew. 

Dr.  ANTHONY  ADDINGTON 

called  in  and  examined . 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  ltate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  Is* 
®r  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable,  either  of  coming 
to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  r 

I thipk  he  is  incapable,  at  leaft  he  Was  when  I faw  his  RJajefly 
laft  : it  was  about  a week  ago. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Addington  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

I think  there  are  very  good  grounds  of  hope. 

Can  Dr.  Addington  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjecture, 
of  the  time  which  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? 

It  is  a very  hard  matter  to  form  any  certain  judgment,  or  con- 
je£tu>e. 

What  degree  of  experience  has  Dr.  Addington  had  of  the  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is  afflicted  ? 

I had  patients  in  a houl'e  that  I built  at  Reading,  five  years  ante- 
cedent to  the  year  1754,  when  I came  to  London. 

Do  you  found  your  opinion,  in  your  anfwer  to  the  fecond  quef- 
tion,  upon  the  particular  lymptoms  of  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  or  upon 
your  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general,  or  upon  both  ? 

I think  there  is  fome  reafon  to  found  it  upon  fymptoms,  as  well 
as  experience.  Though  I have  feen  his  Majefty  very  unquiet,  it 
did  not  aiife  to  that  degree  of  inquietude  which  denoted  a difeafe 
that  would  be  of  very  long  duration.  I thought  there  was  foxne- 
thing  in  the  very  habit  of  body,  as  well  as  in  bis  Majefty’s  com- 
plexion, and  in  what  had  been  his  way  of  life,  that  was  very  fa- 
vourable to  a cure.  Where  there  is  not  a very  great  exertion 
of  body  or  mind,  perfons  who  have  lived  in  the  way  his  Majefty 
has  done,  are  very  rarely  liable  to  this  illnefs.  From  the  account 
1 had  from  my  brethren,  who  had  the  honour  to  attend  his  Maje- 
fty, I had  very  great  expe&ations  that  it  would  end  happily,  from 
this  circumflance,  that  it  had  not  for  its  forerunner  that  melancholy 
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which  ufually  precedes  a tedious  illnefs  of  this  fort.  I never  knew 
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*n  inftance  of  an  illnefs,  that,  under  proper  care,  ran  to  any 
great  length,  which  had  not  been  fo  preceded.  As  for  experience, 
I have  vifircd  a confulerable  number  of  patients  in  that  difeafe,  in 
and  round  Reading.  Finding  they  could  not  be  taken  fo  much  care 
of  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  .own  houfes,  and  that  I might 
be  as  little  interrupted  as  polTible  in  the  praflice  of  the  other  brandies 
of  my  profeffion,  I built  a houfe  contiguous  to  my  own  for  the  re- 
ception of  fuch  patients.  I vifited  them  there  confiamtly  every  day. 
I had  from  eight  to  ten  patients  there  ufually  at  a time.  During 
that  time  two  patients  were  admitted,  who  were  reafonably  deemed 
to  be  incurable  at  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  for  years  before. 
During  the  charge  of  my  patients,  for  five  years  together,  at  that 
houfe,  I never  had  more  than  two  other  patients  that  were  not  cured 
within  the  year,  and  continued  well,  as  far  as  1 knew.  Some  reco- 
vered in  much  fhorter  time;  and  1 had  feveral  that  were  not  quite 
well  within  a quarter  of  a year.  If  any  of  thofe  perfons  had  re- 
iapfed,  I believe,  from  the  partial  opinion  of  their  families,  I 
fiiould  have  heard  of  it.  Where  there  is  a relapfe,  I fhould  not  call 
it  a perfeft  cure. 

What  ftate  of  the  patients  did  Dr.  Addington  confider  as  a cure  ? 

When  the  patient  was  able  to  do  every  thing  that  a man  in 
health  does. 

What  were  the  particular  circumfiances  of  the  two  patients  before 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Addington,  which  occafioned  their  being  deemed 
incurable  ? 

One  of  thofe  perfons  had  been  for  many  years  under  the  care  of 
a very  Ikilful  phyfician,  in  an  houfe  for  the  reception  of  patients  un- 
der this  dilorder.  It  was  a cafe  that  was  different  from  all  others 
with  which  I have  been  acquainted,  both  in  the  caufe,  and  in  the 
circumfiances  which  preceded  and  attended  it.  The  other  was  a 
patient  who,  I believe,  had  been  ill  very  many  years  ; flie  had  been 
for  fome  time  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who  wifiied 
her  to  be  put  into  a houfe,  where  file  might  be  taken  care  of  for  life  . 
fite  was  atrabilious  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  died,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  that  diforder,  in  about  a week. 

Whether  the  majority  of  the  patients  under  your  care  were  men 
or  women  ? 1 think  nearly  equal. 

Whether  Dr.  Addington  profeffed  to  take,  and  did  in  fa£l  take, 
dll  patients  that  were  offered  him  t 
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I had  not  always  room.  I excluded  none  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  diforder. 

What  has  been  Dr.  Addington’S  attendance  on  his  Majefty  ? 

I faw  his  Majefty  for  three  days  fucctflivcly,  and  for  twice  each 
day  for  a confiderable  time. 

Whether,  during  the  time  of  that  attendance,  he  obferved  any 
figns  of  convalefcence  in  his  Majefty  ? No. 

Whether,  from  your  own  obfervation,  or  from  the  particulars 
which  have  been  communicated  to  you,  you  can  affign  any  known 
caufe  to  which,  in  your  judgment,  his  Majefty’s  diforder  is  re- 
ferable ? 

T cannot  pretend  to  fay  what  the  caufe  was,  either  from  what  I faw, 
or  what  was  communicated  to  me.  1 do  not  chufe  to  hazard  a con- 
jeCcure.  [Withdrew. 

Sir  LUCAS  PEP  Y S 

called  in,  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Majeftv’s  health  is  fuch 
as  to  render  his  Majefty  incapable,  either  of  coming  to  Parliament 
or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

The  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  certainly  is  fuch  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  attending  to  public  bufmefs. 

What  hopes  has  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  ? 

I have  the  lame  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  as  3 Ihould  have  if 
he  were  labouring  under  any  other  difeafe,  of  which  1 knew  the  ma- 
jority labouring  under  it  did  recover.  That  the  majority  do  recover, 
I am  fatisfied  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  allurance  of  a 
perfon  who  has  moft  experience  in  cafes  of  this  fort. 

Can  S ir  Lucas  Pepys  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjecture, 
of  the  time  which  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  likely  to  laft  ? 

It  is  impolftble  to  form  any  conje&ure  on  that  fubjeCL 

Wiiat  degree  of  experience  has  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  had  of  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  his  Majefty  is  affli&ed  ? 

I have  occafionally  feen  feveral  perfons  under  that  diforder,  fome- 
times  alone,  but  more  frequently  with  thefe  whole  praCtice  leads 
them  more  particularly  to  attend  to  it. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  dilorder,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  fees  any  pre- 
fent  figns  of  convalefcence  ? 

His  Majefty  is  more  quiet  than  he  has  been  ; but  there  are  no  pre- 
sent figns  of  immediate  couvalelcence.  &rc 
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Are  there  any  aftual  fymptoms  at  prefenr,  which  lead  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys  to  entertain  more  favorable  hope*  of  his  Majtfty’s  recovery, 
than  he  has  hitherto  had  during  his  attendance? 

1 think  there  are  very  material  fymptoms,  as  his  Majcfty’s  ge- 
neral hate  of  health  is  certainly  much  better  than  it  was. 

Is  the  amendment  that  has  taken  place,  only  in  his  Majefty’s  ge- 
neral date  of  health,  or  is  there  any  abatement  of  his  particular  dif- 
order ? 

From  his  Majefty’s  general  hate  of  health  being  better,  his  fleep 
more  quiet,  his  appetite  is  better,  and  he  is  more  in  his  ufual  ftate  ; 
all  which  circumftances  mull  previotifly  occur  before  recovery;  but 
thefe  are  only  leading  fteps  towards  recovery — the  diforder  ftill  re- 
mains ; it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  it  is  actually  abated. 

What  does  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  mean  by  his  Majefty  being  more  in 
his  ufual  ftate  ? 

More  quiet,  and  in  a lefs  perturbed  ftate. 

Whether  is  it  Sir  Lucas  Pepys’s  opinion  that  there  is,  or  is  not, 
at  prefent  any  abatement  of  his  Majefty’s  diforder  ? 

I have  anfvvered  it,  by  faying  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  there 
is  any  a£tual  abatement,  and  I wilh  to  explain  my  meaning  in  thefe 
words — The  only  way  of  explaining  it  is  by  analogy  to  fome  other 
complaint.  In  the  cafe  of  a mortification,  where  the  bark  would  tnoft 
probably  effeft  a cure,  I could  not  fay,  during  feveral  hours  after 
its  being  taken,  whether  there  was,  or  was  tiot,  any  abatement  of 
the  mortification  : fo,  in  the  cafe  of  his  Majefty,  I cannot  fay,  whe- 
ther  the  return  of  general  health  has,  or  has  not,  yet  produced  any 
aftual  abatement  of  the  particular  diforder  ; but  fuch  a return  of 
general  good  health  would  lead  me  to  be  of  opinion  that  an  evident 
abatement  might  beexpefted.  lean,  however,  fay,  that  no  a&ual 
evident  abatement  has  yet  taken  place. 

When  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  in  his  anfvver  to  the  fecond  queftion,  ftate* 
that  the  majority  of  perfons  labouring  under  the  fame  diforder  with 
his  Majefty  do  recover,  does  he  mean  to  include  all  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  the  diforder,  or  to  confine  himfelf  to  that  particular  fpecies 
with  which  his  Majefty  is  affe&ed  ? 

I mean  in  that  tftimate  to  fpeak  of  the  diforder  generally,  and 
not  fpecially. 

Can  you  affign  any  known  caufe  to  which,  in  your  judgment,  his 
Majefty’s  prefent  diforder  is  referable? 

I know  no  evident,  or  affignable  caufe. 
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Is  his  Majefty’s  a frequent  fpecies  of  the  diforder? 

It  is  a Sequent  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

In  this  fpecies  do  the  majority  recover  ? 

Certainly,  in  this  fpecies  the  majority  do  recover. 

\ 

Dr.  HENRY  REVEL  REYNOLDS 

called  in  and  examined. 

Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health  is, 
or  is  not,  fuch  as  to  render  his  Majefly  incapable  either  of  coming 
to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  bufinefs  ? 

His  Majefty  is  certainly  incapable  of  it. 

What  hopes  has  Dr.  Reynolds  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery? 

I think  there  are  well-founded  hopes  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery. 
Can  Dr.  Reynolds  form  any  judgment,  or  probable  conjt&ure, 

of  the  time  which  his  Majefty’s  illnels  is  likely  to  laft  ? No. 

What  debtee  of  experience  has  Dr.  Reynolds  had  of  the  particu- 
lar fpecies  of  diforder  with  which  hisMajefty  is  afftifted  ? 

I have  bsen  almoft  twenty  years  in  bufinefs,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
that  time  I have  feen  a great  number  under  this  diforder,  both  fingly 
and  together  with  others. 

Whether  you  found  your  opinion,  in  your  anfwer  to  the  fecond 
queftion,  upon  the  particular  fymptoms  of  his  Majefty’s  ca£e,  or 
upon  your  experience  of  the  diforder  in  general,  or  upon  both  ? 

Rather  upon  genera!  experience  ; though  I think  there  is  nothing- 
peculiar  in  his  Majefty’s  cafe  which  forbids  the  prefumption  of  re- 
covery. 

Whether,  in  his  Majefty’s  diforder,  you  fee  any  prefent  figns 
of  convalefcence  ? 

I do  not  fee  any  prefent  figns  of  convalefcence  ; though  I think 
his  Majefty’s  being  quieter,  and  in  a better  Rare  of  general  health, 
would  lead  me  to  hope  that  it  is  a ftep  towards  it. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  learns  from  experience,  that  the  greater 
number  of  perfons  afflifted  with  this  diforder  have  recovered  ? 

The  greater  number,  I think,  have  recovered. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  apprehends,  that  in  calculations  founded 
on  general  experience,  every  cure  in  the  fame  perfon  is  included  ? 

I apprehend  that  it  is — they  confider  every  diftan:  nlapfe  as  a new 
difeafe. 

Whether  Dr.  Reynolds  can  affign  any  known  caufe  to  which,  in 
his  judgment,  his  Majefty’s  diforder  is  referable  ? 

No  ; I cannot.  £ Withdrew. 
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The  Houfe  then  formed  itfelf  into  a Committee  to  fearch 

for  Precedents. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  from  the  report  which  had  been 
read  to  the  Houfe,  they  were  informed  of  the 
melancholy  and  diftreffed  fituation  in  which  his 
Majefty  was  at  this  moment ; he  fhould  vote 
againft  the  printing  of  this  report,  whatever  fa- 
tisfadtion  it  might  afford  the  country  at  large, 
were  it  to  be  productive  of  delay ; but  he  con- 
ceived this  was  not  the  cafe.  At  the  fame  time 
the  report  afforded  fome  confolation,  and  hoped 
that  his  Majefty  would  yet  fee  happier  days ; but 
although  this  was  the  unanimous  wifh  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  yet  he  believed  they  muft  ftill  feel 
to  what  inconvenience  the  nation  had  already 
been  fubjedted,  from  the  length  of  time  his  Ma- 
jefty had  been  indifpofed.  It  was  their  duty,  he 
faid,  though  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  molt 
refpedtful  and  heartfelt  regret  for  the  neceffity 
that  came  upon  them,  to  lofe  no  time  in  taking 
thofe  intermediate  fteps  that  are  requifite  for  pre- 
ferving  the  mte  fts  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom; 
fo  that  hi , Majefty,  when  the  happy  moment  of 
his  recovery  arrived,  might  have  the  fatisfaction 
of  feeing  tna*-  his  people, whom  he  has  long  loved 
and  protedted,  had  fuffered  as  little  as  poftible. 
He  faid,  they  would  alfo  feel  this  to  be  a point 
which  touched  the  interefts  of  the  Sovereign  ; 
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an  enquiry  which  affedted  the  interefts  of  the 
people,  and  involved  in  it  whatever  was  moft  im- 
portant in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  free 
conftitution  : for  this  reafon  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed  with  all  the  caution  and  deliberation  that 
was  confident  with  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; they 
fhould  be  fully  fenfible  of  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  the  fubjedt,  and  have  the  fulleft  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  their  anceftors,  and  of  the 
hiitory  of  pail  ages  on  fimilar  occafions.  All  this 
ought  to  be  done  before  they  proceeded  to  bufi- 
nefs. He  in  the  mean  time  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  fearch  for  precedents,  and  fee  what 
line  Parliament  had  obferved  on  fimilar  occafions. 
This  was  a meafure  fo  natural  and  fit  at  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  that  he  fhould  take  it  for  granted, 
no  oppofition  would  be  made  to  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  every  enquiry  was  to  be  made,  which 
was  neceffary  for  conducting  their  proceedings 
with  a proper  degree  of  folemnity,  and  the  fulleft 
information,  fo  on  the  other,  no  time  was  to  be 
loft  in  unneceffary  difeufhons.  He  hoped  their 
enquiries  might  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  moving:  “ that  a 
Committee  fhould  be  appointed  to  fearch  for  pre- 
cedents, and  to  lay  before  the  Houfe,  what  pro- 
ceedings had  been  had,  when  the  Royal  autho- 
rity had  been  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infan- 
cy or  ficknefs.” 
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Mr.  Fox  rofe  next,  and  faid  it  was  their  duty* 
to  lofe  no  time  : the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
required  that  they  fhould  proceed  with  the  ut- 
moli  difpatch.  They  were  fo  prefled  in  point 
of  time,  that  he,  for  one,  fhould  have  difpenfed 
with  this  motion,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  op- 
pofe  it.  He  conceived  there  was  not  a fingle 
precedent  that  could  bear  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

The  fltuation  of  affairs  at  prefent,  was  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  been  in  any  inflance  that 
occurred  in  the  hiflory  of  this  country.  An  Heir 
Apparent  of  the  Crown,  arrived  at  full  capacity, 
unexceptionable  in  every  refpcdt,  and  fit  to  exer- 
cife  the  fovereign  power.  He  faid,  fome .’per- 
haps, might  fufpect  and  think  the  account  of  the 
Privy  Council  refpedting  the  ftate  of  his  Majefly’s 
health  was  not  authentic,  and  that  this  was  the 
fir  ft  time  when  a proper  and  fatisfadfory  account 
had  been  given  by  the  phyficians,  touching  the 
prefent  ffate  of  his  Majefty,  and  fhewing  that  he 
was  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his 
hi  eh  ffation.  He  was  fure  it  was  material,  that 
as  little  time  fhould  be  loft  as  poffible  ; this  was 
not  a matter  for  the  deliberation  of  the  two 
Houfes.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  as  express,  as  clear,  and  as  perfect 
* RIGHT  to  exercife  the  fovereign  power  of  this 
kingdom  for  his  Majejiy,  during  the  time  Provi- 
dence was  pleafed  to  affiidt  him  with  this  difor- 
der,  as  he  would  have  upon  the  bemise  of  the 
A King. 
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Kikg.  He  dated  this  as  bis.  opinion,  which  was 
founded  in  every  analogy,  and  in  every  reafoning 
from  the  hiftory  and  fpirit  of  our  conditution. 
With  this  opinion  in  his  mind,  Gentlemen  mud 
fee  he  mud  think  a fhort  lpace  of  time  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  fearch  for  precedents.  He  faid  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom  was  not  hereditary,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  exploded  notions  of  indefea- 
dble  right  and  dominion;  and  the  prefent  Royal 
Family,  under  whom  this  country  had  fo  much 
flouriflied,  wrere  called  to  the  throne  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  their  authority  and  government 
fupported,  fubjeft  to  certain  limitations  of  Par- 
liament. He  faid,  all  their  proceedings  and  mea- 
fures  ought  to  carry  the  idea  of  folemnity,  and 
of  deliberation,  in  fo  far  as  thefe  were  confident 
with  difpatch.  He  took  it  for  granted,  in  fearch- 
ing  for  precedents,  they  would  fhew  the  Houfe 
fully  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  Parliament, 
in  cafes  that  had  any  fimilarity  to  the  prefent. 

With  refpedt  to  the  report  of  the  Phyficians 
touching  the  prefent  date  of  his  Majedy’s  health, 
he  thought  three  things  might  be  collected  from 
that  report  : id,  That  his  Majedy  was  at  prefent 
completely  incapable  of  executing  the  office  of 
a King,  idly.  That  there  was  a great  probabi- 
lity he  would  recover,  and  be  again  fit  to  govern 
this  country.  And  that,  3 d 1 y , With  refped  to 
the  time  of  his  recovery,  his  Phyficians  could 
give  them  no  information  whatever.  This  he 
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thought  was  a fair  reprefentation  of  the  report  : 
he  faid  he  fhould  trouble  the  Houfe  no  farther 
on  this  bufinefs;  he  had  taken  this  opportunity 
of  exprefling  his  fentiments  upon  this  fubjedt, 
which  were  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  many 
other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Pitt  rofe  and  obferved,  that -the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  did  not  objedt  to  the  en- 
quiry into  precedents  ; whatever  fault  he  had 
found  with  fome  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman’s meaiures,  he  had  always  entertained  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  difeernment  and  abilities 
on  conftitutional  queftions,  and  of  his  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  laws  of  his  coun- 
try; but  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
faid  on  this  great  conftitutional  point,was  treason 
to  the  conftitution,  and  a diredt  infringement  of  one 
of  the  moft  important  rights  of  Parliament. — 
This  buftnefs  certainly  required  the  moft  mature 
deliberation  ; and  from  what  had  now  been  faid, 
there  was  an  additional  reafon  to  fearch  for  pre- 
cedents, and  to  know  what  the  conftitution  was. 
They  could  not  reafon  fo  well  on  this  point,  with- 
out feeing  what  had  been  the  condudt  and  deli- 
berate opinion  of  Parliament.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  conceived  there  was  no  ne- 
ceflity  to  fearch  for  precedents,  and  that  the  claim 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  the  office  of 
Sole  Regent,  fuperfeded  all  deliberation.  Mr. 
Pitt  faid,  the  queftion  of  right  and  diferetioa 
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were  perfcftly  different,  and  wiftied  them  to  be 
kept  feparate.  He  begged  leave  directly  to  con-, 
tradidl  thedodlrine  which  had  been  advanced  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ; he  contend- 
ed, that  unlefs  the  two  Houfes  were  defirous  to 
veft  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  whole,  or  with 
any  part  of  the  royal  authority,  during  his  Majef- 
ty’s  illnefs,  in  point  of  Jlritt  right , his  Royal 
Highnefs  had  no  other  right  to  it  than  any  other 
individual,  as  a trull  both  for  the  Nation  and  the 
Sovereign:  and  the  refult  of  this  Committee 
would  be,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  affertion. — 
This  queftion  was  not  to  be  difeuffed  without  the 
fulled:  and  moil  folemn  enquiry  into  the  pradtice 
of  our  anceffors,  and  of  the  hillory  of  paft  ages, 
compared  with  the  genius  of  our  conffitution, 
which  would  be  found  wife  and  juft.  Let  it  not 
be  faid  this  was  done  with  a view  to  delay — let 
every  man  in  this  Houfe,  let  every  man  in  the 
Nation,  attend  to  what  has  paffed  this  day.  If 
any  thing  can  be  more  important  than  the  inte- 
reft  of  our  Sovereign,  it  is  the  interefts  of  the  na- 
tion, the  interefts  of  the  conffitution,  and  to  pre- 
vent an  annihilation  of  the  powers  and  facred 
rights  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Fox  rofe  and  explained.  He  faid,  he  did 
not  believe  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
had  mifunderftood  him.  Pie  was  net  an  ad- 
vocate for  divine  indefeafible  right.  It  was  a 
tight  of  Parliament  undoubtedly,  as  conlifting  of 
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King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  date  of  the  government  and  laws  of 
this  country.  He  faid  he  was  not  fpeaking/raz- 
fon  in  advancing  this  propofition  ; it  would  be 
treafon  to  fay  the  contrary ; for  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  could  make  no  law  whatever.  If  he 
declared  that  the  two  Houfes  could  make  a law, 
his  Majefty’s  Attorney-General  would  do  his 
duty  in  proiecuting  him,  and  he  fhould  in- 
cur all  the  penalties  of  a premunire . The  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  had  no  right  to  make  a 
law,  and  confequently,  had  no  power  to  name,  ap- 
point, eledl,  or  to  limit  or  regulate  the  executive 
government  of  the  country.  He  faid,  he  would 
repeat  his  treafonable  language.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  on  the  civil  death  of  the  King,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  a time,  or  unlimited,  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent had  a right,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to 
administer  for  him  ; the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, faid  Mr.  Fox,  fpeaks  of  a Parliament — • 
Are  we  a Parliament  at  this  moment  ? I have 
heard  of  conventions  which  have  been  ufeful, 
which  have  been  glorious,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
every  thing  that  is  moll  valuable.  I know  of  no 
Parliament  that  is  not  held  under  a King,  or  by 
the  commiflion  of  a King.  We  are  not  a Parlia- 
ment till  the  third  branch  of  the  legiflature  is  re- 
ftored,  which  at  p refen t is  wanting ; till  then 
vve  can  do  nothing  that  has  the  force  of  law. 
The  Houfe  of  Lords  and  Commons  had  a right 
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to  do  one  thing, — to  reftorethe  third  branch  of  the 
legiflature,  and  that  by  appointing  the  Prince  Of 
Wales  for  the  purpofe.  He  did  not  fay  the  two 
Ploufes  fhould  take  advantage  of  the  calamity 
that  had  happened.  The  two  Houfes  had  no 
right  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  any  (hare  of  the 
executive  government  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  and  faid,  when  the  third 
branch  of  the  legiflature  was  defective  by  fick- 
nefs,  it  only  remained  with  the  other  two  branch- 
es of  the  legiflature  to  dep  in,  and  to  fupply  that 
defeft,  in  a manner  that  was  mod  for  the  ihtereft 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  agreed  with  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen,  that  this  was  a quedion  of 
importance  ; but  if  ever  there  was  a time  for  mo- 
deration, and  a government  of  the  paflions,  it  w&s 
the  prefent ; they  were  reduced  to  the  mod  hu- 
miliating of  all  circumdances,  by  the  indifpofi- 
tion  of  his  Majedy.  In  fuch  a cafe*  they  ought 
to  ufe  the  capacity  Providence  had  given  them 
with  coolnefs  and  moderation,  in  guiding  their 
counfcls.  [Although  Mr.  Burke  recommended 
coolnefs  to  others,  he  was  uncommonly  warm 
himfelf.]  Pie  reprefented  Mr.  Pitt  as  one  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  competitors,  and  was  called  to 
order, but  explained  his  meaning.  He  faid  Mr.  Pitt 
had  contended,  that  the  Prince  had  no  better 
right  to  the  foie  Office  of  Regent  than  any  other 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  advance  the  contra- 
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ry  was  high  treafon  : and  therefore  Mr.  Pitt, 
or  any  other  man,  might  become  a competitor, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  and  faid,  as  far  as  his  recol- 
lection went,  he  had  not  ufed  a tingle  word  which 
he  conceived  to  be  improper.  He  faid  he  was 
-determined  to  adhere  firmly  to  this  opinion, 
which  he  had  not  taken  up  inconfiderately,  but 
upon  the  fulled;  and  mod  mature  deliberation. — 
He  accufed  Mr.  Burke  of  indecency,  in  making 
him  a competitor  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
faid,  Mr.  Somers  had  long  ago  faid  to  the  Houfe, 
that  no  man  could  exercife  the  Royal  Authority, 
but  by  the  diferetion  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England,  and  yet  no  man  had  accufed  him  of 
being  a competitor  with  William  III. 

The  queftion  was  then  called  for,  when  a Com- 
mittee of  twenty  one  perfons  were  named  by  the 
Speaker,  for  the  purpofe  of  fearching  for  prece- 
dents, who  were  the  fame  as  thofe  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  date  of  the  King’s  health,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  for  whom  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  w^ere  fubftituted. 

After  the  Committee  was  appointed, 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  he  thought  the  Committee  might 
fearch  for  precedents  againft  Friday  next,  to  which 
time  he  propofed  the  Houfe  fhould  adjourn  ; and 
that  on  Tuefday  or  Friday,  they  Ihould  be  able 
to  proceed  to  bufinefs. 

The  Houfe  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY*  December  12,  1788. 

When  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair, 

Mr.  tFelbore  Ellis  appeared  at  the  bar,  with 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  “ to 
“ examine,  fearch  for,  and  report  precedents  of 
« fuch  proceedings,  as  may  have  been  had  in  cafe 

of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Autho- 
cc  rity  being  prevented,  or  interrupted,  by  infan- 
“ cy,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  otherwife,  with  a view 
“ to  provide  for  the  fame.”  He  was  ordered  to 
bring  up  the  Report,  the  title  of  which  being 
read, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  moved,  <(  That  the  faLd 
“ Report  do  lie  on  the  table. ” This  having 

' » | 4 4 * * 

been  agreed  to. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Report  be  printed. 

Air.  Pitt  then  obferved,  that  mod  proba- 
bly it  would  prove  requifite  to  allow  a conve- 
nient time  for  the  Houfe  to  confider  the  contents 
of  the  Report,  and  examine  and  weigh  their  ap- 
plication and  force,  before  they  came  to  any  pro- 
ceeding upon  it  ; Tuefday,  therefore,  he  hoped, 
would  be  a day  agreeable  to  the  Houfe  for  the 
Committee  whom  he  had  named  to  fit;  and  with 
a view  the  better  to  enable  gentlemen  to  make 
thcmfelves  matters  of  the  contents  of  the  Report, 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  informing  the  Houfe, 
that  all  the  precedents  contained  in  the  Report 
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were  either  taken  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
the  Statute  Books  of  the  Realm,  or  their  own 
journals.  A fchedule  * of  the  whole,  with  refer- 
ences, was  annexed  to  the  Report,  which,  at  lead, 

he 


* The  following  are  all  the  references  to  the.  Extra  Sis  from  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  ’and  other  Papers , read  at  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  Precedents  offneb  Proceedings  as  may 
have  been  had  in  the  cafe  of  the  Perfonal  Exercife  of  the  Royal 
Authority  being  presented  or  interrupted  by  Infancy , Si  chiefs  ^ In- 
firmity^ or  othervoife , with  a view  to  provide  a Remedy  for  the 
fame ; on  Thurfday  the  nth  of  December. 
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he  hoped,  might  be  ready  for  feparate  delivery 
fo  early  as  the  next  morning,  and  fuch  gentle- 
men as  had  the  books  in  their  polTeffion,  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  refer  to  them  immediate- 
ly, and  proceed  to  an  enquiry  into  the.  do&rines 
contained  in  that  Report,  without  waiting  for 
the  delivery  of  the  printed  copy.  Mr.  Pitt  now 
moved, 

« That  this  Houfe  will,  on  Tuefday  next,  re- 
<c  folve  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole 
“ Houfe,  to  take  into  confideration  the  ftate  of 
6C  the  nation.” 

The  queilion  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Far  remarked,  that  two  particular  purpofes 
were  his  foie  motives  for  riling  on  the  prefent  oc- 
calion;  and  thefe,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  lofe  no  time  in  laying  before  the  IToufe,  the 
more  efpecially  as  they  had  reference  to  what 
had  palled  upon  the  fubject  that  did  then  engage, 
and  had  for  fome  days  paid  engaged  their  moll 
ferious  attention.  The  firll  purpofe  was  what 
he  never  rofe  for  before,  lince  he  had  been  a 
Member  of  that  Houfe.  No  Member  was  more 
indifferent  to  newfpaper  paragraphs,  reports,  and 
reprefentations,  than  he  was ; he  never  fcarcely 
looked  into  any  of  their  accounts  of  what  he  faid 
in  that  Houle,  without  finding  fome  part  of  his 
fpeech  milreprefented,  but  he  had  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  take  any  notice  of  it  himfelf,  fruit- 
ing, that  if  he  had  expreflcd  himfelf  clearly,  the 
6 candour 
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candour  of  that  Houfe,  and  the  recollection  ol 
thofe  who  heard  him,  would  do  him  juftice. — 
What  he  rofe  then  to  complain  of,  was  a very- 
different  matter.  There  had,  he  faid,  been  re- 
prefentations,  or  mifreprefentations,  not  in  news- 
papers, not  in  pamphlets,  not  in  coffee-houfes, 
but  there  had  been  mifreprefentations  of  what  he 
had  faid  in  that  Houfe  on  Wednefday  lad,  pub- 
licly made,  before  a public  and  auguft  affembly, 
by  a grave  perfon  in  high  authority,  and  of  dig- 
nified rank.  He  defired  mankind  to  judge  him 
and  his  opinions,  from  the  fenfe  of  thofe  opi- 
nions, and  his  meaning  as  explained  at  the  time. 
The  firft  point,  from  which  he  muff  exculpate 
himfelf,  was,  the  fuppofition  of  having  fpoken 
from  the  authority  of  any  Perfon  whatever,  much 
lefs  from  the  authority  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  fpoken  merely  of  him- 
felf, and  delivered  his  opinion,  as  an  individual 
Member  of  Parliament.  In  that  private  capaci- 
ty, and  without  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  authority, 
he  had  freely  delivered  his  opinion,  and  the  opi- 
nion he  had  dated,  and  meant  to  date,  was,  that 
from  the  moment  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment declared  the  King  unable  to  excrcife  the 
Royal  Sovereignty,  from  that  moment,  a right 
to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority  attached  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  he  mud  date  what  that 
right  was,  that  fo  attached ; and  he  would  trud 
to  the  recollection  of  gentlemen,  whether  he  had 
not  fo  explained  it,  when  he  had  lad  occadon  to 
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ipeak  upon  the  fubjedf.  A new  term,  had  been 
put  into  his  mouth  in  another  place,  which  he 
had  not  ufed  ; it  had  been  (aid,  that  he  had  de- 
clared, “ the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a right  to  af- 
fume  the  Royal  Authority,  upon  the  interrupt 
<c  tion  of  its  perlonal  exercife,  in  confequcnce  of 
<(  the  King’s  illnefs  and  incapacity.”  What  he 
meant  was  this  : he  conceived  the  exercife  of 
the  Royal  authority  to  be  the  right,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; but  he 
had  fpoken  of  it  as  a right,  and  not  the  poffeflion ; 
before  the  Prince  could  exercife  that  right,  he  mult 
appeal  to  the  Court  competent  to  decide,  whether 
it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  or  mull  wait  till  that 
Court,  on  the  part  of  itfelf,  made  fuch  declara- 
tion. That  Court  was  compofed  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  while  they  were  fitting  ; 
the  Prince  had  the. right,  but  the  adjudication  of 
that  right  belonged  to  the  two  Houfes.  That 
Houfe  could  legiflate  and  provide  fuch  meafures 
as  it  deemed  advifeable  for  the  public  intereft; 
■when  they  individually  gave  their  votes  for  fuch 
perfons  whom  they  thought  mod  fit  to  reprefent 
them  in  Parliament,  they  made  their  election  of 
their  reprefentative  j but  when  they  fat  in  a Com- 
mittee above  flairs,  to  try  whether  A.  or  B.  was 
’ entitled  to  a feat  as  reprefentative  of  fuch  or  fuch 
a borough'  they  fat  as  judges,  and  their  report 
was  an  adjudication  of  the  right  of  A.  or  B.  If 
gentlemen  would  recoiled!  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing this  fubjedt,  on  the  preceding  day,  they 
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would,  he  hoped,  in  judice  admit,  that  the 
meaning,  which  he  had  now  explained,  was 
precifely  that  which  his  words,  on  a former 
occafion.  had  then  been  calculated  to  con- 
vey; and  that  he  neither  talked  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  two  Houfes,  nor  fuggeded  a dngle 
idea  to  warrant  the  imputing  to  him  any  inten- 
tion of  that  fort,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Let  it  be 
recolle&ed  where  he  was  fpeaking,  and  to  whom 
he  wras  addreffing  himfelf  ; to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ; one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  very 
Court  that  was  to  make  the  adjudication  of  the 
Prince’s  right.  Let  it  be  recollected  likewife, 
whether  the  reft  of  his  argument,  both  in  his 
fpeech  and  his  reply,  did  not  go  exprefUy  to  the 
nature  of  the  Prince’s  right,  as  he  had  now  de~ 
lined  it.  He  had,  in  terms  the  mod  explicit  and 
unequivocal,  afierted  it  as  his  opinion,  that  when 
that  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  declared 
his  Majedy  incapable  of  exercifing  the  Royal 
Authority,  that  was  the  precife  period  of  time 
when  the  Prince’s  right  attached,  and  when  that 
1 toufe  ought  not  to  delay  in  redoring  the  Royal 
Authority.  Had  he  not  laid,  that  the  fame  prin- 
ciples that  made  the  Crown  hereditary,  made  the 
executive  power,  and  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, hereditary  likewife  ? Upon  that  ground  it  was, 
that  he  had  argued  as  he  had  done  ; and  this  he 
conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  right.  Having  thus  explained  his  mean- 
ing* 
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in0,  lie  was  free  to  acknowledge,  that  more  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  prevailed  refpedling  the  right 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercife  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, under  the  circum (lances  fo  often  dated, 
than  he  could  have  expected;  but  much  of  that 
difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  arife  from  fome 
nice,  logical,  and  legal  di functions,  taken  be- 
tween the  terms  right  and  claim  -3  didindtions  more 
equivocal  in  his  mind,  than  folid  and  fubdantial, 
and  which  were  reded  on  arguments  and  princi- 
ples, which  he  confeffed  his  underdanding  was 
too  dull  to  comprehend.  One  idea  which  he  had 
learnt  was,  that  it  was  admitted  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  an  irreddible  claim,  which  the  Par- 
liament could  not  rejecdor  refufe,  whenever  it  was 
made,  without  forfeiting  their  duty  to  the  Confti- 
tution.  To  that  idea,  he,  for  one,  had  no  ob- 
jection, becaufe  he  knew  no  difference  between 
an  irreddible  claim,  and  an  inherent  right.  In 
another  place,  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  deeply  invedigated  into,  and  that  by 
enquirers,  every  way  equal  to  the  difeuffion,  who 
all  gave  their  fandtion  and  authority  to  his  opi- 
nion. If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  afked  his  ad- 
vice how  to  proceed,  he  diould  have  told  him,  as 
Parliament  was  fitting,  that  he  thought  his  Roy- 
al Highnefs  might  have  fent  a meffage  to  either 
Houfe,  or  to  both  Houles  of  Parliament,  dating 
his  claim,  and  calling  upon  them  to  decide  upon 
it.  But,  as  he  had  faid  on  a former  day,  His 
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Royal  Highnefs’s  forbearance  was  fuch,  that  he 
would  fend  his  claim  to  neither  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment ; but  would  wait  patiently,  and  with  due 
deference,  being  confcious  that  the  two  Houfes 
ought  to  find  that  claim,  and  reftore  the  Royal 
Authority. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  could-  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  deferved  the  commendation  he  had  beftow- 
cd  on  it,  and  was  entitled  to  univerfal  applaufe. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  afifert,  that  he  had  en- 
tertained fanguine  hopes,  that,  in  the  adjuftment 
of  a bufinefs  of  fo  very  delicate  and  important  a 
nature,  men  of  every  defeription  would  have  con- 
curred in  one  leading  and  efiential  circumfiance, 
and  have  allowed,  that  let  there  exift  what  doubt 
there  might  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right  to 
cxercife  the  Royal  Authority,  under  the  prefent 
circutnflances  of  the  country,  there  could  be 
none  of  the  propriety  of  inverting  him  with  the 
lole  adminiftration  of  the  government,  and  with 
the  unlimited  exercife  of  all.  the  Regal  func-, 
tions,  powers,  and  prerogatives.  He  had  not. 
yet  abandoned  thefe  hopes  altogether.  An  ear- 
ned: defire  to  refeue  himfelf  from  the  effedl  of 
mifreprefentation,  in  a particular,  refpefHng 
which,  he  fliould  have  been  extremely  forry  to 
have  been  mifunderftood,  had  induced  him  to 
rife,  for  the  purpofe  of  addrefling  the  Houfe  ; 
and,  upon  this  occafion,  it  would  prove  difficult 
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to  defcribe  the  fervour  of  his  wifhes  to  render,  if 
poffible,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  Houfe  lefs  difficult  than  they 
otherwife  might  become.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  he  obferved,  had  named  an  early 
day  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Houfe,  to  take  into  confide- 
ration  the  State  of  the  Nation;  he  did  not  mean 
by  an  early  day,  a day  too  early.  He  had  before 
declared,  that  after  the  authentication  of  the 
King’s  incapacity,  the  Houfe  ought  not  to  lofe 
any  time  in  reftoring  the  Royal  Authority ; but, 
furely,  it  could  not  prove  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  the  Houfe  fhould  or  fhould  not  be 
enabled  to  know  what  fort  of  proportion  it  was 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  meant  to 
come  forward  with  on  Tuefday  next,  in  order 
that  they  might  turn  it  in  their  minds,  and  enter 
prepared  to  difcufs  it,  with  fome  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  its  propriety  and  expediency.  He  vv idl- 
ed the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  not  to  re- 
gard him  as  hoftile  on  the  prefent  occafion.  He 
knew  it  was  fo  ufual  for  the  Houfe  to  fee  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  and  himfelf  acting 
in  an  hoftile  point  of  view  towards  each  other, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  confider  them  in  any  other 
light ; but  what  lie  now  fuggefted,  was  devoid  of 
any  party  confidcration  whatever.  If  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  did  not  feel  the  proportion 
that  he  had  made  as  he  did,  he  could  only  lament 
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that  he  did  not.  He  fhould  hope,  however,  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  might  not 
think  it  unfit  to  give  the  Houle  fome  general 
outline  of  what  he  meant  to  ftate  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Tuefday  next,  that  gentlemen  might  not 
then  be  puzzled  with  the  novelty  of  the  propo- 
rtion, and  embarraffed  how  to  vote-.  He  was 
Inclined  to  hope,  that,  as  to  efiential  points,  the 
difference  between  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman and  himfelf  was  extremely  minute ; an 
advantage,  therefore,  would  refult  from  a com- 
munication of  the  intended  proportion  ; the  opi- 
nions of  weighty  men  upon  it  might  be  afeer- 
tained,  and  thence  it  might  be  feen  whether  ar- 
rangements might  not  be  made  to  reconcile  differ- 
ence on  fmall  points,  in  order  that  the  queftion, 
whatever  it  might  be,  might  not  be  carried  by  a 
divifon,  or  majority  of  the  Houfe,  but  that  it 
might  be  carried  with  perfect  unanimity.  What 
fome  conceived  a right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
others  might  deem  at  the  difpofal  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  ; but  that  was  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  of  no  material  import  to  the  main 
confideration  of  the  adt  they  were  to  do,  and 
which  they  muft  proceed  to  in  fome  fhape  or 
other.  When  the  thing  itfelf  was  decided,  it 
would  remain  to  determine  by  what  mode  to  no- 
tify it.  He  conceived,  there  could  be  but  two 
regular  methods ; one  by  a declaration,  the  other 
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by  an  addrefs,  or  perhaps  both  conjointly  by  the 
two  Houfes. 

His  opinion  was,  to  declare  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  Regent,  for  the  purpofes  of  exercifing  all 
the  Regal  powers,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  to 
the  fame  extent,  as  they  might  have  been  exer- 
cifed  by  his  Majefty,  had  his  health  been  fuch  as 
to  render  him  capable  of  continuing  to  cxercifc 
the  Royal  Authority.  That  was  his  opinion,  and 
the  Houfe  would  fee  it  was  a plain,  fimple,  in- 
telligible propofition.  If  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  propofition  came  near  his,  fome- 
thing  ought  to  be  facrihced  to  unanimity,  and 
he  lhoUld  be  ready  to  give  up,  on  his  part,  in 
proportion  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
would  exprefs  the  fame  willingnefs  to  accommo- 
date. Though  it  was  abundantly  more  defirable 
to  carry  a queftion  of  fuch  infinite  magnitude, 
by  the  univerfal  and  unanimous  confent  of  the- 
Houfe,  than  by  a majority,  yet,  if  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman’s  opinion  differed  widely 
from  his,  fo  widely,  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
reconciling  the  one  to  the  other,  he  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  the  necefiity  of  dividing,  and  thus  dif- 
covering  which  gained  the  majority.  He  de- 
clared hefh  uld  be  willing  to  facrihce  much 
or  the  purpofe  of  giving  occafion  to  unanimity, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  above  all  things  defirable. 
In  the  great  point  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  They  muft  all  agree  that  it  was,  in 
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the  fird  indance,  their  budnefs  to  fet  up  fome- 
thing  for  the  Regal  Power ; and  who  would  they 
fet  up  but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  certainly 
had  the  firfl  intered  in  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, his  Majedy  alone  excepted  ? He  urged  the 
right  of  the  Prince  as  an  abdradt  point,  and  as 
fuch,  the  dating  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a power- 
ful argument.  But  what  fignified  differences 
upon  abdradt  points,  where  the  fubdance  was  in- 
difputable.  In  fiiort,  all  he  wifhed  was,  that  the 
Houfe  might  know  what  they  were  to  expect  in 
that  particular,  and  not  come  altogether  unpre- 
pared to  meet  it,  when  the  proportion  fhould  be 
regularly  made. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rifing  next,  begged  leave 
to  remind  the  Houfe,  that  they  had  juft  received 
a voluminous  report  from  the  Committee,  ap- 
pointed to  fearch  for  precedents,  in  order  that 
gentlemen  might  have  every  information  before 
them,  to  guide  their  proceedings,  under  the  pre- 
fent  arduous  and  Angular  fituation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  wifdom  of  their  ancedors,  the  da- 
tutes  of  the  Realm,  and  the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment could  afford  ; and  he  had  moved  to  refer 
that  report,  together  with  the  examination  of 
his  Majedy’s  Phyficians,  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  Houfe,  who  were  to  take  the  date  of  the 
Nation  into  their  confideration  upon  the  enfuing 
Tuefday.  In  that  Committee,  the  topics  touch- 
ed on  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  would 
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tiecefiarily  undergo  an  ample  difcuflion.  In  their 
laft  debate  on  the  fubjedt,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
point  at  iflue  between  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  and  himfelf;  and,  from  all  that  the 
Ricrhi:  Honourable  Gentleman  had  then  faid,  it 
{till  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  at  ilTue  than  before. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  explained,  as 
he  thought  proper,  the  meaning  of  a very  efifen- 
tial  part  of  his  fpeech  on  the  preceding  Wed- 
nefday.  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  that  he  fhould  be  forry  to 
fix  on  any  gentleman  a meaning  which  he  after- 
wards declared  not  to  have  been  his  meaning. — 
In  whatever  way,  therefore,  he  had  before  undcr- 
fi.ood  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  words 
relative  to  the  Prince’s  forbearing  to  afiert  his 
claim,  he  was  willing  to  take  the  matter  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  prefent  ex- 
planation, and  to  meet  it  upon  thofe  grounds 
where  he  had  then,  after  mature  deliberation, 
thought  fit  to  place  it.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  now  aflerted,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  a right  to  exercife  the  Royal  Authority,  un- 
der the  -prefent  circumftances  of  the  country, 
but  that  it  was  as  a right  not  in  poiTelficn,  until 
the  Prince  could  exercife  it,  on  what  the  Right 
Honourable  Gen  leman  called  the  adjudication 
of  Parliament.  Pie,  on  his  part,  denied  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  any  right  whatever,  and 
upon  that  point  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man and  he  were  ftill  at  iffue;  an  iflue,  that,  in 
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his  opinion,  mufl  be  decided  before  they  pro- 
ceeded one  ftep  farther  in  the  great  and  impor- 
tant confiderations  to  be  difcufled  and  determi- 
ned. Concerning  one  part  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman’s  fpeech,  it  was  impoflible 
for  him  to  remain  filent,  as  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman’s  ideas  on  that  point  had  not  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  quite  accurate  and  diftindt. 
He  Teemed  to  have  intended  to  have  renounced 
all  idea  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right  to  aflume 
the  exercife  of  the  Royal  authority,  under  the 
prefent  or  fimilar  circumftances,  without  the  pre- 
vious adjudication  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  two 
Houfes ; but  if  he  underflood  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  correctly,  he  had  ufed  the  words, 
i(  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament the  plain  in- 
ference from  which  exprefiion  was,  that  if  Par- 
liament were  not  fitting,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
could  afifume  the  exercife  of  the  Regal  Authority. 
Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  he  thought  the  Prince 
of  Wales  could,  in  no  one  cafe,  have  power  to 
aflume  the  right.  If  there  were  no  Parliament 
an  exiflence,  he  granted,  that  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent, afting  in  concert  with  other  perfons  in 
great  fituations,  might,  under  fuch  circumftances 
as  the  prefent,  have  iflued  writs,  and  convened 
the  two  Houfes,  for  the  purpofe  of  providing 
for  the  exigency.  Such  a proceeding  would  be 
juftified  by  the  neceflity.  of  the  cafe,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  fafety  of  the  Nation,  which  fuper- 
feded  all  forms ; but,  that  it  would  be  a legal 
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and  formal  fummons  of  the  Parliament,  or  that 
a Parliament  could  be  called  together,  without 
legal  authority,  he  muft  abfolutely  deny.  Such 
a meeting  would  be  a Convention,  like  to  that 
affembled  at  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  James 
the  Second,  and  on  other  periods  of  difficulty  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  a legal  and  formal  calling  to- 
gether of  a Parliament.  With  regard  to  the 
queftion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right  of  af- 
fuming  the  power,  during  the  intermiffion  of 
Parliament,  and  his  right  not  in  pofleffion,  as  it 
was  called,  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  he 
need  not  reft  much  upon  the  diftiinftion,  deny- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  any  right  to  affume  the  Re- 
gal Authority,  under  any  circumftances,  inde- 
pendent of  the  confent  and  approbation  of  Par- 
liament, exifted  in  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But, 
fuppoftng  the  right  of  affumption  of  royalty 
given  up  altogether,  and  that  the  Prince  muft 
have  the  right  adjudged  by  Parliament,  he  de- 
nied that  they  were  canvaffing  a right,  and  a£ling 
as  judges,  as  the  fentiments  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  fo  manifeftly  intimated.  It 
was  fubverfive  of  the  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  to  admit,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might 
feat  himfelf  on  the  throne  during  the  life-time 
of  his  father;  and  the  intimation  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a right,  as  he  had  remarked  on  a former 
occafion,  prefented  a queftion  of  greater  magni- 
tude and  importance  even  than  the  prefent  exi- 
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gencv,  and  the  provifion  that  it  necefifarily  re- 
quired ; a quertion  that  involved  in  it  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Conftitution,  the  protedtion  and  fe- 
curity  of  our  liberties,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
State  ! Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  order 
of  their  proceeding,  he  hoped  there  would  be 
an  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  impofiible  to  let  the  quertion  of  right,  which 
had  been  flatted,  undergo  admiffion,  without 
its  being;  fullv  difcuffed  and  decided.  It  was  a 
quertion  that  fhook  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  upon  the  decilion  of  which,  all 
that  was  dear  to  us,  as  Britons,  depended.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  it  was  their  fir  ft  duty  to  decide, 
whether  there  were  any  right  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  claim  the  exercife  of  the  Regal 
power,  under  any  circumftances  of  the  country, 
independent  of  the  adlual  demife  of  the  Crown, 
In  the  difcuffion  of  the  powers  with  which  the 
Regent  was  to  be  inverted,  there  might  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
Royal  prerogatives  fhould  be  delegated,  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  : there  might  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  whether  a portion  only  of  the 
Royal  authority  fhould  be  delegated,  and  a part 
referved,  on  the  grounds  of  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion.  Thefe  were  important  topics,  which 
they  could  not  difcufs,  unlefs  they  firrt  knew, 
whether  they  were  fitting  as  Judges,  or  as  a 
Houfe  of  Parliament,  poffdfing  a power  of  de- 
liberation. 
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liberation,  and  capable  of  exerciling  a conftitu- 
tional  difcretion.  They  mull  firlt  afcertain, 
whether  that  which  Ihould  be  veiled  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  matter  of  adjudi- 
cation on  their  part,  of  right  in  his  Royal  High- 
nefs,  or  as  a trull  in  behalf  and  in  the  name  of 
His  Majeily;  and  therefore,  he  Ihould  think  it 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  the  queilion  of  right, 
as  a preliminary  queilion.  If  that  queilion 
Ihould  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  there  W'ould 
be  no  need  of  fpecific  meafures.  Should  it, 
however,  be  determined  upon  a contrary  ground, 
the  way  would  become  cleared,  and  the  Houfe 
would  know  how  to  proceed.  He  had,  indeed, 
mentioned  the  alternative,  but,  Heaven  forbid, 
that  the  fatal  alternative  Ihould  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  intimated  right  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ! Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  next  took  notice  of 
the  call  which  Mr.  Fox  had  made  upon  him, 
relative  to  the  future  proportions  to  be  brought 
forward  by  "him  in  the  Committee  which  had 
been  moved  for,  to  take  into  conlideration  the 
State  of  the  Nation.  He  faid,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion of  right  Ihould  be  decided,  as  he  thought  it 
ivould,  upon  conllitutional  principles,  he  Ihould, 
in  that  cafe,  certainly  proceed  to  propofe  mea- 
fures for  providing  for  the  interruption  of  the 
Royal  authority,  occalioned  by  his  Majelly’s 
prefent  incapacity  to  exercife  it ; and  as  he  was 
always  happy  when  he  could  concur  with  the 
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requifition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
he  would  date  the  outline,  without  feeling  any 
prejudice  to  the  perfon  who  had  called  for  it; 
but,  he  begged  to  have  it  underdood,  that  what 
he  was  about  to  date,  was  not  to  be  a matter  of 
debate  at  that  moment,  nor  were  any  arguments 
then  to  be  raifed  upon  it.  He  proceeded  to  de- 
clare, that  however  decided  he  might  be  in  his 
opinion  againll  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the 
Regal  power  being  veiled  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  a matter  of  right,  in  any  way  which 
that  right  had  been  explained,  he  was  equally 
ready  to  fay,  that,  as  a matter  of  difcretinn , and 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  it  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, highly  defirable,  that  whatever  part  of  the 
Regal  power  it  was  necelfary  fliould  be  exercifed 
at  all,  during  this  unhappy  interval,  fhould  be 
veiled  in  a fingle  perfon,  and  that  this  perfon 
fhould  be  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  he  alfo 
thought  it  molt  confident  with  true  conditu- 
tional  principles,  and  mod  for  the  publick  con- 
venience, that  his  Royal  Highnefs  diould  exer- 
cife  that  portion  of  authority,  whatever  it  might 
be,  unfettered  by  any  permanent  Council,  and 
with  the  free  choice  of  his  political  fervants. 
With  regard  to  the  portion  of  Royal  authority 
which  ought  to  be  given,  or  that  which  ought 
to  be  withholden,  it  would  be  premature,  in  this 
dage,  to  enter  into  the  particular  difcudion  of 
it;  but  he  had  no  objection,  even  now,  to  de- 
clare in  general,  that  whatever  authority  was 
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necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  publick  bufinefs, 
with  vigour  and  difpatch,  and  for  providing, 
during  this  interval,  for  the  fafety  and  interefts 
of  the  country,  ought  to  be  given  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  any  authority,  not  neceflary  for  thofe 
purpofes,  and  capable  of  being,  by  poffibility, 
employed  in  any  way  which  might  tend  to  em- 
barrafs  the  exercife  of  the  King’s  lawful  autho- 
rity, when  he  fhould  be  enabled  to  refume  it 
into  his  own  hands,  ought  to  be  withholden  ; be- 
caufe,  from  its  being  given,  more  inconveni- 
ence might  arife  to  the  future  interefts  both  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Crown,  than  any  which 
could  arife,  in  the  mean  time,  from  its  tempo- 
rary fufpenfion. 

Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  he  could  juftify  the  princi- 
ples of  this  explicit  declaration  of  his  intention, 
on  the  ground,  that  whatever  was  given  to  the 
Regent,  or  withholden,  ought  to  be  given,  or 
withholden,  with  a view  to  the  moment  when 
his  Majefty  fhould  be  capable  of  refuming  his 
rightful  prerogatives ; a circumftance  to  which  it 
peculiarly  became  him  to  look,  in  the  fituation 
in  which  he  flood,  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  a Sovereign  to  whom  he  was  bound,  and  ftrongly 
attached,  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  duty — but 
of  that  he  would  fay  no  more.  Whatever  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  of  what  he  had  declared,  he 
was  confcious  of  having  given  a free  and  an  ho- 
ned: opinion,  and  was  fatisfied  with  that  confciouf- 
nefs.  He  conceived,  that  it  could  not  be  thought 
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necefiary  for  him  to  go  any  farther  into  the  fub- 
as  the  adjuftment  of  the  whole  proceeding 
niuft  reft  with  the  Committee  on  tire-  State  of  the 
Nation,  where  it  would  be  necefiary  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  different  propofitions  feparately,  and 
to  proceed,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  mark  and  define,  by 
diftincft  refoluiions,  what  parts  of  the  Pvoyal  prero- 
gative fhouid  be  given  to  the  Regent,  and  what 
withholden. 

Mr.  Pox  anfwered,  that  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  nearly  dated 
every  point  which  he  had  defired,  and  indeed  full 
as  much  as  he  either  did,  or  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect from  him,  and  that  with  an  extreme  candour. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  made  a 
diftinftion  between  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
while  Parliament  was  fitting,  and  his  right  while 
Parliament  was  not  fitting,  and  had  afked  what 
would  have  been  the  Prince’s  conduct  under  the 
ihe  latter  circumftance  ? In  that  cafe,  (Mr.  Fox 
laid)  he  fuppofed  the  Prince  would  have  done  what 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  ftated  might 
have  been  done ; he  would  have  convened  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  referred  to  that  con- 
vention, the  confideration  of  the  State  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  expefted  when  they  declared  the  incapa- 
city of  the  King,  that  they  would  have  alfo  declared 
his  right  to  the  Regency.  Some  words  had  flipped 
mto  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  fpeech  which 
feemed  to  in  finu  ate,  that  he  had  put  the  Regency 
2n  a point  of  view  very  different  from  diat  in  which 
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he  had  placed  it.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man had  remarked,  the  Houfe  was  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  was  a right  or  a truft.  When  he  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  dated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a right  to 
exercife  the  royal  authority,  he  rnoft  undoubtedly 
meant  to  exercife  it  as  a truft  from  the  people, 
which  Parliament  might  refume,  alter,  and  mo- 
dify juft  as  it  thought  proper.  If  that  truft 
were  abufed  eflentially,  the  people  of  England 
might  refume  it  without  the  Parliament,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  cafe  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Regency  was  a ru  ft,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  for 
which  the  Prince  was  refponfible,  in  like  manner 
as  his  Majefty,  and  every  Monarch  that  ever  fat 
upon  the  throne,  were  refponfible  for  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  their  high  office.  Sovereignty  was  a 
truft  depending  on  the  natural  liberties  of  man- 
kind. But,  his  notions  on  Revolution  doctrines 
had  been  fo  often  dated,  and  were,  he  conceived, 
fo  well  known  in  that  Houfe,  that  he  fcarcely 
fuppofed  it  would  be  imputed  to  him,  that  he 
meant  to  deny  that  the  Regency  was  a truft ; far 
from  it ; he  had  upon  that  ground  urged  the 
Prince  s right  to  be  hereditary,  conceiving  an  he- 
reditary fucceffion  the  beft  fecurity  to  the  people, 
for  the  due  diicharge  and  faithful  execution  of  the 
important  truft  veiled  by  them  in  their  Governors. 
Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  abftradl  queftion  of 
right,  which,  he  obferved,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  declared  he  would  bring  forward  in 
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the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation ; and 
Mr.  Fox  added,  that  until  he  faw  the  words  of  the 
proportion,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  fpeak  to 
it.  It  might  be  a propofition,  which  the  Commit- 
tee would  affirm  $ it  might  be  a propofition  which 
the  Committee  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but 
wave  the  confideration  of.  With  regard  to  the 
fleps  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
laid  he  would  take  in  the  Committee,  there  might 
be  objections  offered  to  his  intended  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  would  date  what  thofe  objections 
were,  without  arguing  upon  any  of  them.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  faid,  to  whom  the 
powers  of  the  Royal  authority  ffiould  be  entrufled  ; 
and  after  having  refolved  that,  he  had  declared,  that 
only  a portion  of  thofe  powers  ffiould  be  given.  A 
queflion  might  arife  between  thofe  two  ffieps ; upon 
a debate  whether  there  ffiould  be  a portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  Royal  authority  veiled  in  the  Regent. 
Mr.  Fox  confidered  this  in  two  different  points  of 
view,  as  a queflion  of  right,  and  as  a queflion  of 
expediency.  He  doubted  whether  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding flep  by  flep  could  legally  be  purfued ; 
and  whether,  allowing  for  the  moment,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  no  right,  the  two  Houfcs  of 
Parliament  could  propofe  an  aCt  of  legiflation.  He 
doubted  alfo,  whether  they  muft  not  neceffarily,  in 
rhe  firft  inflance,  fet  up  fomething  for  a King,  to 
give  his  confent  to  the  propofed  defalcation  of 
Royal  authority,  whatever  it  might  be.  Reftoring 
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the  Royal  authority,  feemed  to  him  to  be  clearly 
the  firft  ftep  that  muft  be  taken,  and  he  conceived 
that  the  two  Houles  could  not  bargain  with  the 
Regent  beforehand,  for  the  diminution  of  regal 
power.  He  profeffed  that  he  faw  no  lort  of  ne- 
cefllty  for  coming  to  a divifion  on  an  abllraft  pro- 
pofition,  when  they  had  meafures  of  fo  much  loll— 
dity  and  fubftance  to  take ; where  the  portion  of 
power  that  muft  be  withheld  was  fo  little,  the 
ftating  an  abftradt  proportion  was,  in  his  mind, 
ufelefs;  he  thought  it,  therefore,  much  better  to 
wave  it,  and  for  both  Houfes  to  convince  men  by 
their  a£ts,  and  not  by  abftradt  refolutions.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  intentions  (he  ob- 
ferved)  were  plain  and  manifeft;  and  he  had,  on 
his  part,  exprefsly  ftated  his  opinion  on  the  fub- 
jetft,  which  was  to  inveft  his  Royal  Highnefs  with 
the  whole,  not  a portion,  of  the  Royal  powers. 
Both  lides  of  the  Houfe  were  therefore  fufficiently 
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underftood,  and  the  queftion  confequently  would 
be,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Regent,  or  a Parliamentary  Regent,  and 
thus  give  a fituation  and  create  a power,  hitherto 
unknown  to  our  Conftitution,  by  placing  a per- 
fon  in  the  fituation  of  the  King  without  Regal 
powers. 

Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that  he  rofe  merely  to 
prevent  any  conclufion  being  drawn  from  his  ftlencc, 
that  he  concurred  in  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
putting  the  abftradt  propofition  in  the  right  of  the 
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Prince  of  W ales.  He,  for  one,  felt  it  his  duty  to  con- 
tend againftthe  difcuffion  of  any  fuch  proportion, 
declaring  that  it  was  neither  likely  to  maintain  and 
fecure  the  promotion  of  the  good  or  of  the  peace  of 
the  public.  It  could  not  conciliate,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  might  create  diffenfions  and  animofities,  and 
therefore,  he  contended  that  it  would  be  extremely 
unwife,  as  it  was  obvioufly  unneceffary,  to  agitate 
it,  or  prefs  the  Houfe  to  come  to  any  vote  upon  it. 
He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  Right  Honoura- 
ble Gentleman  of  the  danger  of  provoking  that 
claim  to  be  afferted,  [a  loud  cry  of  Hear  ! Hear  !] 
which,  he  obferved,  had  not  yet  been  preferred. 
[Another  cry  of  Hear  ! Hear  !]  He  repeated  his 
words,  and  afked,  would  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  chufe  to  have  his  own  propofition  put 
upon  the  Journals,  to  have  it  recorded  as  his  opi- 
nion, That  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right 
to  exercife  the  Royal  authority  during  the  incapa- 
city of  the  King,  than  any  other  individual  fubjeft. 
If  he  would  not,  why  would  he  prefs  an  abftra<5t 
propofition,  that  mud:  throw  the  nation  into  anar- 
chy and  confufion  ? Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that 
he  felt  fo  abfolute  a convi&ion,  that  he  was  fure  no 
man,  who  was  not  actuated  by  a fpirit  of  dilfenfion, 
would  propofe  it. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  declared,  that  he  could  not 
avoid rifing  to  animadvert  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  treat  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  compliance 
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with  the  requeft  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Fox).  The  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
chofen  rather  indifcreetly,  and  with  a degree  of 
warmth  altogether  uncalled  for,  to  enter  into  a 
difcuffion  of  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  a 
propofition  not  then  before  the  Houle,  but  which 
would  come  regularly  under  difculTion  upon  a fu- 
ture day.  It  was  evident  there  were  but  two  opi- 
nions on  the  quedion  that  had  been  hitherto  agi- 
tated, touching  the  prefent  exigency,  in  confe- 
quence  of  His  Majedy’s  incapacity  to  exercife  the 
Royal  authority;  the  one,  that  they  were  to  delibe- 
rate on  one  of  the  mod  interefling  points  that  ever 
came  before  a Houfe  of  Parliament ; the  other, 
that  they  were  to  proceed  to  an  adjudication  of 
one  of  the  mod  important  rights  that  ever  was 
claimed.  In  the  difcufllon  of  thefe  opinions, 
the  Houfe,  he  truded,  would  do  their' duty  in 
fpite  of  any  threat,  however  high  the  authority 
from  which  it  might  proceed. 

The  quedion  was  foon  after  put,  and  agreed  to. 
It  was  then  moved, 

“ That  the  Report  from  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  His  Majedy’s  phydcians  ; alfo, 
<c  The  Report  of  the  Members  of  His  Ma- 
jedy’s mod  honourable  Privy  Council ; and  alfo 
The  Report  from  the  Committee'  appointed 
to  fearch  for  precedents,  be  referred  to  the  laid 
Committee.” 

Which  were  agreed  to;  and  the  Houfe  ad- 
journed. 
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Tuesday,  i 6th  December. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt , moved,  That  the  order 
€t  of  the  day  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
“ Committee,  on  the  Confideration  of  the  State 
“ of  the  Nation,  be  read;”  which  being  done 
accordingly,  together  with  the  order  for  refer- 
ring the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
take  and  report  the  examinations  of  the  King’s 
phylicians,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  fearch  for,  examine,  and  report 
precedents,  to  the  faid  Committee ; he  next 
moved,  ff  That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  which  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Brook 
Wat f on  took  his  feat  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  now  rofe,  and,  having 
premifed,  that  the  Houfe  were  then  in  a Com- 
mittee to  take  into  confideration  the  State  of  the 
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Nation,  under  circumflances  the  molt  calamitous 
which  had  befallen  the  country  at  any  period, 
remarked,  that  it  was  then  a century  ago  fince  any 
point  of  equal  importance  had  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  that  Houfe.  The  circumflance  that 
had  then  occurred,  was  the  Revolution  ; between 
which,  however,  and  the  prefent  circumflance, 
there  was  a great  and  effential  difference.  At  that 
time,  the  two  Houfes  had  to  provide  for  the 
filling  up  of  a throne,  that  was  vacant  by  the 
abdication  of  James  the  Second ; at  prefent,  they 
had  to  provide  for  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  au- 
thority. 
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thority,  when  his  Majefty’s  political  capacity 
Was  whole  and  entire,  and  the  throne  confe- 
quently  full,  although  in  fa£t  all  the  various 
fun&ions  of  the  Executive  Government  werefuf- 
pefided,  but  which  ftifpenfion  they  had  every 
reafon  to  expedt  would  be  but  temporary.  There 
could  not,  he  faid,  be  but  one  fentiment  upon 
that  head,  which  was,  that  the  moft  fanguine 
of  his  Majefty’s  phyficians  could  not  effedt  a 
cure  more  fpeedily,  than  it  was  the  anxious 
wifh  of  every  man  in  that  Houfe,  and  every 
dc-fcription  of  His  Majefty’s  fubjedts,  that  his 
cure  might  be  effedted,  and  that  he  might  thence 
be  enabled  again  to  refume  the  exercife  of  his 
own  authority.  During  the  temporary  conti- 
nuance, however,  of  His  Majefty’s  malady,  'it 
was  their  indifpehfable  duty  to  provide  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  Legiflature,  in  order  that  a due 
regard  might  be  had  to  the  fafety  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  interefls  of  the  people.  The  firft  Re- 
port before  the  Committee  efiablifhed  the  melan- 
choly fadfj  that  had  rendered  their  deliberations 
neceftary  ; the  fecond  contained  a colledtion  of 
fuch  precedents,  feledted  from  the  Hiftory  of 
former  times,  as  Were  in  any  degree  analogous 
to  the  prefent  unfortunate  fituatioii  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  although  he  would  not  undertake  to 
fay  that  Hill  more  precedents  might  not  have 
been  found,  yet,  fuch  as  the  Report  contained,* 
Would  ferve  to  throw  a confiderable  degree  of 
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light  on  the  fubject,  and  point  out  to  the  Houfc 
the  mode  of  proceeding  moll  proper  to  be 
adopted.  Notwithflanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
queftion,  what  provifion  ought  to  be  made  for 
fupplying  the  deficiency,  there  was  a queftion 
of  a greater  and  Hill  more  important  nature, 
which  mull  be  difcuffed  and  decided  firft,  as  a 
preliminary  to  their  future  tranfadlions,  with  a 
view  to  the  prefent  exigency.  The  queftion  to 
which  he  alluded,  was.  Whether  any  perfon  had 
a right,  either  to  afifume  or  to  claim  the  exercife 
of  the  Royal  authority,  during  the  incapacity 
and  infirmity  of  the  Sovereign ; or,  whether  it 
was  the  right  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Le- 
giflature,  refulting  from  fuch  incapacity  ? On  a 
former  day,  he  had  ftated,  that  in  confequence 
of  an  aflertion  having  been  made  in  that  Houfe, 
that  a right  attached  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  to  exercife 
Sovereign  authority,  as  foon  as  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  declared  His  Majefty,  from  ill- 
nefs  and  indifpofition,  incapable  of  exercifing  his 
Royal  fundlions,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  ab- 
folutely  and  indifpenfably  neceflary,  that  the 
queftion  of  right  fhould  be  firft  decided  by  the 
Committee,  before  they  took  a fingle  ftep  to  pro- 
v-ide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  third  eftate  of  the 
realm.  By  the  aftertion  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a right,  no  matter  whether  a right  that  could 
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be  a {Turned  in  the  fird  inftance,  or  a right  which 
attached,  after  the  declaration  of  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  that  his  Majedy  was  incapable, 
a doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  the  exigence  of 
what  he  had  ever  confidered  as  the  mod  facred 
and  important  rights  of  the  two  Houfes  5 and  it 
became  abfolutely  neceffary  for  them  to  decide 
that  doubt,  and,  by  fuch  decifion,  afcertain  whe- 
ther they  had  a right  to  deliberate,  or  whether 
their  proceedings  mud;  be  exceedingly,  fhort, 
and  they  ffiould  have  only  to  adjudge,  that  fuch 
a right  as  had  been  mentioned  was  legally  vefled 
in  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  mod  embartaffing  difficulties  had,  indeed, 
been  thrown  upon  their  proceedings,  by  the 
affertion,  that  fuch  a claim  exidedj  and  al- 
though he  was  free  to  confefs,  that  the  affertion 
had  not  been  made  from  any  authority,  and  that 
they  had  fince  heard,  though  not  in  that  Houfe, 
that  is  was  not  intended  that  the  claim  ffiould  be 
made,  yet  having  been  once  dated,  by  a very 
refpedtable  Member  of  that  Houfe,  as  his  opi- 
nion, it  was  an  opinion  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  be  paffed  by  unnoticed.  Mr.  Pitt  added, 
that,  upon  this  occafion,  he  mud  intreat  the 
Houfe  to  remember,  however,  that  he  had  not 
ftirred  the  quedion  of  right  originally . If, 
therefore,  any  ferious  danger  were  actually  to  be 
dreaded,  by  its  being  difcuffed  and  decided, 
that  danger  and  its  confequences  were  folely  im- 
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putable  to  the  firft  ftirrer  of  the  queftion,  and 
not  to  him.  Had  the  doubt  never  been  raifed, 
an  exprefs  declaration  on  the  fubjedt  had  not  been 
neceflary  ; but,  as  the  matter  Hood,  fuch  a de- 
claration mufl  be  made  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  begged,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  im- 
puted to  him,  that  he  was  defirous  of  wafting 
time  in  bringing  forward  any  abftradt,  or  fpecu- 
lative,  or  theoretical  queftion.  A abftradt  quef- 
tion,  in  his  conception  of  it,  was  wholly  unne- 
ceffary,  the  difcuflion  of  which  could  anfwer 
no  end,  nor  could  its  decifion  afford  any  light  to 
guide  and  aftift  them  in  their  proceedings.  Of  a 
very  different  nature  was  the  queftion  of  right ; 
it  was  a queftion  that  flood  in  the  way  of  all  fub- 
fequent  proceedings,  the  refolving  of  which  mufl 
neceffarily  decide  upon  the  whole  of  their  con- 
duct, with  regard  to  the  prefent  important  bufi- 
nefs ; they  were  not  free  to  deliberate  and  deter- 
mine, while  the  doubt  of  an  exifting  right  or 
claim  hung  over  their  heads  ; they  could  not 
fpeak  intelligibly,  or  to  any  purpofe,  until  they 
knew  their  proper  characters,  and  whether  they 
were  exercifing  their  own  rights  for  the  fafety  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  interefts  of  the  people,  or 
whether  they  were  ufurping  that  which  had 
never  belonged  to  them.  On  that  ground  it  was- 
that  he  had  declared  the  queftion  of  right  not  to 
be  an  abftraCt  queftion,  a fpeculative  queftion,  or 
a theoretical  queftion.  The  firft  information 
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which  the  papers  that  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  afforded,  was  that  which  he  fhould 
make  the  firff  refolution.  It  was  a refolution  of 
fadt,  as  the  ground  of  thofe  that  were  defigned 
by  him  to  follow  it ; a refolution,  dating  that 
which  the  language  of  all  His  Majefty’s  phyfi- 
cians  afforded  fufficient  proof  of,  that  His  Ma- 
jefty  was  incapable,  from  illnefs,  of  coming 
to  his  Parliament,  or  attending  to  any  pub- 
lick  bufinefs ; whence  arofe  the  interruption 
of  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  authority.  To 
that  refolution  of  fadt,  he  conceived  there 
could'  not  be  any  objection.  His  next  refolution 
would  be  the  refolution  of  right,  couched  in  part 
in  the  words  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  dating, 
C(  That  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords 
t(  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  of  the  Houfe 
<f  of  Commons,  as  the  rightful  reprefentatives 
“ of  all  the  eftates  of  the  people  of  England,  to 
“ provide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Legiflature, 
“ by  the  interruption  of  the  exercife  of  the 
“ Royal  authority,  in  confequence  of  his  Ma- 
<e  jefty’s  incapacity,  through  indifpofition.” 
Here,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  renewed  his  ars;u- 
ments  in  fupport  of  the  claim  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament;  declaring  that,  under  the  prefent 
circumflances  of  the  country,  it  was  his  firm  and 
unalterable  opinion,  that  it  was  the  abfolute  and 
undeniable  right  of  the  two  Houfes,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  to  provide  for  the  revival  of  the 
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third  eflate.  He  declared,  he  would  Aate  the 
point  at  iffue  between  him  and  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  oppofite  to  him  fairly.  He 
wiflied  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  any  fhades 
of  difference  between  them,  but  to  argue  upon 
the  folid  and  fubffantial  difference  of  their  opi- 
nions. If  he  had  conceived  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  properly,  he  had  afferted,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Ap- 
parent, upon  the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign, 
to  exercife  the  Sovereign  authority  being  de- 
clared, had  as  clear,  as  perfect,  and  as  indifpu- 
table  a right,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  full  ex- 
ercife of  all  the  authorities  and  prerogatives  of 
his  father,  as  if  his  Majefty  had  undergone  an 
adtual  demife.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  exift  by 
any  precedents,  drawn  from  hiftory,  or  founded 
in  law,  or  by  the  analogy  of  the  Conftitution,  he 
wiflied  to  have  been  told  what  thofe  precedents 
were ; becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  ground  would  be 
narrowed,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
rendered  fliort  and  Ample,  as  they  would  have 
no  power  nor  occafion  to  deliberate  ; the  only 
Aep  they  could  take,  would  be  to  recognize  the 
claim  of  right.  That  claim  of  right,  however, 
he  flatly  denied  to  have  any  exiffence  capable  of 
being  fuflained  by  fuch  proof  as  he  had  men- 
tioned. The  right  of  providing  for  the  defici- 
ency of  the  Royal  authority,  he  contended,  refled 
with  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  Legifla- 
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ture.  He  profefled  himfelf  exceedingly  happy 
to  hear  that  a declaration  had  been  made  in  ano- 
ther place,  from  high  authority,  that  the  right 
Hated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  in 
that  Houfe,  to  have  exigence,  was  not  meant  to 
be  urged  by  a great  perfonage.  He  came  that 
day,  confirmed  in  every  opinion  which  he  had 
before  Hated ; and,  particularly,  confirmed  in 
the  opinion,  that  no  fuch  right  or  claim  relied 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  to 
exercife  the  Royal  authority,  during  the  incapa- 
city of  the  Sovereign,  could  be  proved,  either 
from  precedents  drawn  from  hillory,  or  from  the 
law,  or  from  the  fpirit  of  the  Conflitution.  He 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  Committee,  that 
when  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  firft 
mentioned  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
this  particular,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man had  declared  he  was  willing  to  wave  the 
motion  for  a Committee  to  fearch  for  prece- 
dents, becaufe  that  he  was  perfuaded,  and  the 
Houfe  mull  allow,  that  no  precedent  could  be 
found  that  bore  upon  the  particular  cafe  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the 
Crown  being  of  full  age,  and  capable  of  taking 
on  himfelf  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  authority, 
under  fuch  circumltances  as  the  prefent.  There 
certainly  was  no  cafe  precifely  in  point ; but, 
though  their  Committee  above  Hairs  could  not 
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find  a cafe  precifely  in  point,  they  had  fur- 
niflied  the  Houfe  with  many  precedents,  from 
from  which  analogies  might  be  drawn.  He  called 
upon  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  oppofite 
to  him,  to  point  out  a fingle  cafe  analogous  to 
the  infancy,  infirmity,  or  illnefs  of  a Sovereign, 
in  which  the  full  powers  of  Sovereignty  were 
exercifed  by  any  one  perfon  whatever.  If  the 
right  attached  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  under  the 
prefent  circumdances,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on 
the  demife  of  his  father,  an  Heir  Prefumptive 
would  fucceed  as  perfectly  as  an  Heir  Apparent ; 
and,  in  purfuance  of  that  dodtrine,  thofe  precedents 
that  would  attach  in  the  one  cafe,  would  attach 
in  the  other.  For  precedents  that  were  analo- 
gous, he  would  refer  the  Committee  to  the  Re- 
port on  the  table.  The  precedents  in  which, 
though  they  might  not  throw  all  the  light  on 
the  fubjedt  that  could  be  wifhed,  certainly  tended 
to  elucidate  it  confiderably.  He  would  refer  to 
fome  of  the  precedents,  and  convince  gentlemen 
that  their  refult  formed  the  mod  undeniable 
proof,  that  no  fuch  right  exided  as  had  been  pre- 
tended. The  firfi:  precedent  was  taken  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  no  Heir  Ap- 
parent had  claimed  the  exercife  of  the  Royal 
authority.  The  Parliament  of  thofe  days,  whe- 
ther wifely  or  not,  was  no  queftion  before  the 
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perfon  to  ad  for  him ; a clear  proof  that  they 
conceived  the  power  exifted  in  them  to  provide 
for  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  authority.  The 
next  precedent  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  when  Counfellors  were  alfo  appoint- 
ed to  exercife  the  Regal  Power.  The  third 
precedent  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  At  that  time,  the  Parliament  were 
called  together  by  the  young  King’s  fecond 
uncle,  the  firft  being  ftill  living,  but  out  of 
the  kingdom  ; and  that  ad  was  ratified  by  Par- 
liament, they  not  confidering  it  fufficient  that 
it  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Duke.  In 
that  inftance,  again,  it  was  clear,  that  the  Re- 
gency was  carried  on  by  the  Parliament.  Thefe 
three  inftances  were  the  principal  of  tbofe  dated 
in  the  Report  of  their  Committee  ; fubfequent 
precedents  would  prove,  that  no  one  inftance 
could  be  found  of  any  perfon’s  having  exercifed 
the  Royal  Authority,  during  the  infancy  of  a 
King,  but  by  the  grant  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  excepting  only  where  a previous 
provifion  had  been  made.  Having  thus  far  men- 
tioned the  power  of  Parliament,  during  the  in- 
fancy of  a King,  he  obferved,  that  he  would 
next  date  their  power  during  the  King’s  abfence; 
and  if,  in  that  cafe,  it  ftiould  be  aflerted,  that 
the  Pleir  Apparent  had  a right  to  exercife  the 
Royal  Authority,  let  the  Committee  confider 
how  the  aftertion  would  ftand. 
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It  had  been  advanced,  that,  in  the  majority  of 
fuch  cafes,  the  power  had  been  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  If  fuch  cafes  could  be  adduced,  they 
would  (he  owned)  be  cafes  in  point ; but,  then,  to 
prove  what  ? To  prove,  that  fuch  Heirs  Apparent 
polfelfed  no  inherent  right.  If  a right  exifled  to 
reprefent  the  King,  it  mull  be  a perfect,  and  an 
entire  right,-— a right  admitting  of  no  modification 
whatever,  becaufe  if  any  thing  fhort  of  the  whole 
power  were  given,  it  would  be  lefs  than  of  right 
could  be  claimed,  and  consequently  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  no  fuch  right  exifled.  But,  could 
any  fuch  cafes  be  pointed  out  ? By  a reference  to 
the  ancient  records,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
Cuftos  Regni y or  Lieutenant  for  the  King , had  never 
been  inverted  with  the  whole  rights  of  the  King 
himfelf.  The  powers  given  to  the  Cuftos  Regni 
had  been  different,  under  different  circumftances ; 
a plain  and  manifeft  inference  thence  arofe  that  the 
Cuftodes  Regni  did  not  hold  their  fituation  as  a right, 
but  by  appointment.  The  powers  of  bellowing  bene- 
fices, and  'doing  other  a61s  of  Sovereignty,  which  had 
been  occafionally  given  to  the  Cuftodes  Regni , Shew- 
ed that  their  powers  had  been  always  fubjeft  to  fome 
limitation  or  other.  Mr  Pitt  remarked,  that,  in 
modern  times.  Lord  Juftices  had  been  frequently 
appointed  to  the  exercife  of  fovereign  authority,  du- 
ring the  refidence  oi  a Prince  of  age  in  the  country. 
Another  inllance  that  occurred  to  him  was,  where 
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the  exercife  of  royalty  had  been  interrupted  by  fe- 
verc  illnefs,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  more 
a cafe  in  point  than  any  other,  to  the  prefent  me- 
lancholy moment.  The  example  to  which  he  al- 
luded was  the  precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth ; where 
the  Heir  Apparent  was  not  of  full  age.  It  would, 
then,  to  fupply  the  defeft  of  that  precedent,  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land ; and,  upon 
this  ground,  it  would  be  difcovered,  that  the  Par- 
liament of  that  day  provided  for  the  moment ; that 
they  were  not  content  with  fuch  provifion,  but  that 
they  looked  forward  to  the  time  wrhen  the  Heir  Ap- 
paient  fhould  attain  full  age,  granting  him  a rever- 
fionary  patent,  the  fame  precifely  with  the  Regents, 
to  take  place  when  he  fhould  come  of  age ; thus, 
though  they  provided  for  allowing  him  at  that  pe- 
riod more  confiderable  powers  than  they  had  buffer- 
ed him  before  to  poffcfs,  they  had  ft  ill  not  granted 
him  the  full  powers  of  fovereignty,  but  had  made 
fuch  limitations,  that  provided  their  moft  -pohtive 
denial  of  any  right  exifting.  That  inftance,  though 
a fingle  one,  and  where  the  Heir  Apparent  was  not 
of  full  age,  was  fufficient  to  fhew  the  fenfe  of  Par- 
liament in  thofe  days,  as  much  as  if  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent had  been  of  full  age.  If  no  precedent  con- 
trary to  thofe  which  he  had  Hated  to  the  Committee 
could  be  advanced,  he  fhould  prefume,  that  the 
Committee  would,  of  courfe,  admit  that  no  right 
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exided  with  an  Heir  Apparent,  or  an  Heir  Prc- 
fumptive,  to  ailume  the  functions  of  royalty  on  the 
temporary  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign ; nor  any 
rights  but  thofe  delegated  by  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  Legidature.  He  fcrupled  not, 
therefore,  to  declare,  that  no  pofitive  law,  nor  the 
lead  analogy  from  any  law,  could  be  adduced  to 
fupport  the  doCtrine  of  Right.  A record  had,  in- 
deed, been  quoted  elfewhere  (alluding  to  the  Houfe 
of  Lords)  to  prove  that  the  King  and  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent were  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and  that  it  fol- 
lowed, of  courfe,  that,  on  the  incapacity  of  the  King, 
the  Heir  Apparent  had  a legal  and  clear  right 
immediately  to  exercife  the  fame  powers  that  the 
King  had  poffeffed ; but  a different  opinion  was  en- 
tertained of  that  record  by  perfons  of  great  eminence 
and  authority  in  the  law,  and  by  their  opinion  a far 
different  conclufi on  was  drawn  from  the  fame  re- 
cord, the  metaphorical  expreflion  of  which  was  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  Another  opinion  which  had 
been  dated  was,  that  if  Parliament  had  not  been 
fitting,  in  fuch  a cafe  the  Prince  would  have  a right 
to  affume  the  Royal  Authority,  and  fummon  Par- 
liament : but  this  pofition  he  fhould  exprefsly  con- 
tradict Becaufe,  thofe  who  were,  like  him,  {land- 
ing up  for  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and,  through 
Parliament,  for  the  rights  of  the  People,  were  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  one  particular;  they  were  as  for- 
tunate as  mod  of  thofe,  who  had  truth  and  judice 
on  their  fide,  generally  were;  becaufe  little  was  left 
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for  them  to  do,  except  to  controvert  and  overcome 
their  antagonifts,  by  Rating  to  them  and  comparing 
their  own  arguments  and  aflertions,  made  at  differ- 

o 

ent  times,  and  as  the  occafion  fuited. 

It  had  been  pretty  ftrenuoufly  contended  elfc- 
where  (in  the  Honfe  of  Peers)  by  a learned  Ma- 
giftrate  (Lord  Loughborough),  who  had  chofen  to 
force  his  own  conftrudtion  on  their  filence,  that  our 
anceftors,  if  they  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the 
Right  of  an  Heir  Apparent,  would,  in  their  wif- 
dom,  have  provided  for  fo  poffible  a cafe  as  the  pre- 
fentj  and  yet,  inftead  of  leaving  the  interpretation 
of  this  point  to  that  learned  Lord’s  wifdom,  it  muft 
be  concluded  by  the  Committee,  that  they  would 
have  provided  for  it  in  plain,  diftindt,  clear,  and  ex- 
prefs  words,  and  would  not  have  left  it  liable  to  be 
differently  underftood.  The  wifdom  of  our  an- 
ceftors, however,  he  conceived,  was  better  proved 
by  their  having  laid  nothing  upon  it,  but  left  fuch 
a queftion  to  be  decided  where  it  ought  to  be  de- 
cided, whenever  the  occafion  required  it,  by  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  That  the  Committee 
might  affert  the  fame,  he  meant,  in  the  Refolution 
he  fhould  offer,  to  quote  that  doctrine  from  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  affert  that  it  refted  with  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  as  the  rightful  Reprelentatives  of 
the  People.  If  the  contrary  doctrine  was  fo  evident 
that  it  rnuft  be  true;  if  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  Heir 

Prefumptive,  had  a clear  right  to  affume  the  Royal 
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Prerogative,  on  the  interruption  of  thofe  powers,  he 
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delired  to  afl<  every  gentleman  in  the  Committee, 
whether  they  would  wifh  to  adopt  fuch  a dodtrine  as 
a do&rine  applicable  to  the  fafety  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  been  long  glorioufiy  worn  by  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  which  it  was  the  ardent,  the  ftncere  wi(h 
of  his  people  that  he  might  long  continue  to  wear, 
until  it  fhould,  in  due  time,  and  in  a natural  man- 
ner, defcend  to  his  legal  and  his  illuftrious  Suc- 
celfor. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  here  ftrongly 
deprecated  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  difcuflion  of 
what  limitations  might  be  neceffary  for  enfuring  the 
fafety  of  the  Crown  on  the  head  of  its  prefent  Pof- 
fefior,  on  account  of  the  many  virtuous  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Prince,  or  out  of  refpebt  to  any  other 
motive  whatfoever.  It  would  not  have  been  wif- 
dom  in  our  anceftors,  had  they  faid,  that  the  care 
of  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign  ought  to  be  veiled 
in  the  Heir  Apparent.  He  hoped,  in  this  declara- 
tion, not  to  be  mi  funder  flood  ; for  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  greatefl  and  beft  qualities  in  the 
prefent  Heir  Apparent;  but  he  would  rather  what  he 
had  faid  to  be  mifreprefented  in  any  manner,  and  any 
where,  than  facrifice  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
fafety  of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  the  interefts  of  the 
People.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  oppofite 
to  him  had  faid,  on  a former  day,  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  had  as  clear  a right  to  the  exercife  of 
Sovereign  Authority,  as  he  would  have  had,  in  cafe 
of  the  natural  demife  of  tire  Sovereign,  and  that  he 
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conceived  the  prefent  to  be  a civil  death.  Could 
the  Committee  confider  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition, — 
which  was  not  an  uncommon  cafe,  and  generally 
but  temporary, — could  they  conceive  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  had  undergone  a civil  death?  He  was  Jure 
they  would  not.  If  fuch  a thing  exifted  at  the  pre- 
fent moment  as  a civil  death,  his  Royal  Ilighnefs 
would  immediately  afeend  the  throne,  with  the  full 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and  not  as  a Re- 
gent: for  a civil  death , like  a natural  death,  was 
permanent.  He  dated  from  Mr.  Juftice  Black- 
llone,  that  there  were  but  two  cafes  in  which  a man 
could  undergo  a civil  death ; the  firft  was  his  being 
baniflied  from  the  realm  by  procefs  of  common  law ; 
the  lecond,  his  having  entered  into  a monadic  life,  and 
becoming  a monk  profeffed,  thereby  taking  himfelf 
from  all  fecular  concerns.  The  firft  was  an  act 
which  cut  off  a criminal  from  fociety  within  the 
realm,  and  the  other  was  the  voluntary  act  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world.  Would  any  man  pretend, 
that  either  of  thofc  cafes  was  analogous  to  the  vili- 
tation  of  Heaven,  to  a droke  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  which  might,  and  probably  would, 
prove  temporary  ? Could  it  be  pretended,  that  they 
ought  to  be  adduced  as  acts  to  prevent  his  Majedy 
in  future  from  exercifing  thofe  powers  which  he 
had  never  forfeited — which  he  had  never  renounced  ? 

After  having  advanced  fo  much  in  contradi&ion 
to  the  claim  of  right,  he  believed  no  one  would 
think  of  afferting  it.  The  only  queftion,  then,  was, 
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and  to  which  what  had  palfed  before  was  but  preli- 
minary, where  did  the  right  exift?  If  no  provifiori. 
in  precedent,  in  hiftory,  or  in  law,  was  to  be  found 
for  the  exercife  of  fuch  authority,  on  the  difability  of 
the  Sovereign,  where  was  it  to  be  found  ? It  was 
to  be  found  in  the  voice,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  People. 
With  them  it  relied;  and,  though  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  in  moft  countries,  fuch  an  event  as  the  cala- 
mity which  all  deplored,  would  have  gone  near  to 
dilfolve  the  Conftitution  itfelf ; yet,  in  this  more 
happily  tempered  form  of  Government,  equally  par- 
ticipating the  advantages,  and  at  the  fame  time 
avoiding  the  evils,  of  a Democracy,  an  Oligarchy; 
or  an  Ariftocracy,  it  would  have  no  fuch  effect ; for, 
though  the  third  eltate  of  the  Legillature  might  be 
deficient,  yet  the  organs  of  lpeech  of  the  People  re- 
mained entire  in  their  Reprefentatives,  by  the? 
Houles  of  Lords  and  Commons,  through  which  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  might  be  taken.  The  Lords' 
and  the  Commons  reprefented  the  whole  eflates  of 
the  People,  and  with  them  it  refled 'as  a right,  a 
conflitutional  and  legal  right,  to  provide  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Legillature, 
whenever  a deficiency  arofe ; they  were  the  legal 
organs  of  fpeech  for  the  People ; and  fuch  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  doftnne  of  the  Conftitution. 
He  would  not  merely  Hate  thefe  as  his  own  opi- 
nions, but  he  would  ftate  them  to  be  the  opinions 
of  thofe  who  had  framed  the  Revolution,  who  had 
not,  like  the  Committee,  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
ruption 
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ruption  of  regal  powers,  while  the  throne  was  full, 
but  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  third  branch  of 
the  Legifiature,  which  was  wholly  vacant.  When- 
ever the  third  branch,  however,  of  the  Legifiature 
was  wholly  gone,  or  but  fuffered  a fufpenfion,  it 
was  equally  necefiary  to  refort  to  the  organs  of  the 
People’s  fpeech.  Agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  the  records  of  Parliament,  to  precedent, 
and  to  the  Conftitution,  the  political  capacity  of 
the  King,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  forfeiture  of 
the  Crown,  was  always  confidered  as  legally  en- 
tire; and  during  that  political  capacity,  according 
to  the  fpiritof  the  Conftitution,  if  any  natural  inca- 
pacity fhould  caufe  a fufpenfion  of  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, it  then  refted  with  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  Legifiature  to  fupply  fuch  defedt.  In  every 
proceeding  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry the  Sixth,  they  had  adted  with  fuch  a power,  and 
declared  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  the  Royal 
Authority  was  to  be  exercifed,  for,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  In  that  reign,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
ceftcr  claimed  the  Regency,  and  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  the  fame  as  his  right ; but  the  anfwer 
of  Parliament  to  fuch  claim  was,  that  he  neither 
had  by  birth,  nor  by  the  will  of  his  brother,  any 
right  whatever  to  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Au- 
thority. They,  however,  appointed  him  Regent, 
and  entrufted  him  with  the  care  of  the  young 
King.  Here  was  an  inftance  of  the  claim  of 
right  having  been  a&ually  made,  and  an  in- 
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fiance  likewife  that  it  had  been  fully  decided 
upon  by  the  then  Parliament,  who  declared, 
that  no  fuch  right  exided,  either  from  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  from  precedent.  The  rights  of 
Parliament  were  congenial  with  the  Conflitution. 
Mr.  Pitt  referred  the  Committee  to  every  analo- 
gy that  could  be  drawn  from  the  principles  of 
the  Conflitution,  and  he  contended,  that  the 
only  right  would  be  found  to  exift  in  Parliament, 
defcribing  it  as  a right  capable  of  fo  effectually 
providing  for  the  deficiency  of  the  third  branch 
of  the  Legiflature,  as  to  enable  them  to  appoint 
a power  to  give  fan&ion  to  their  proceedings,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  the  King  was  prefent,  As 
the  power  of  filling  the  throne  refled  with  the 
People  at  the  Revolution,  fo,  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, on  the  fame  principles  of  liberty,  on  the 
fame  rights  of  Parliament,  did  the  providing  for 
the  deficiency  reft  with  the  People.  He  declared, 
that  he  felt  himfelf  inadequate  to  the  great  talk 
of  dating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Confli- 
tution,  and  of  Parliament ; but  he  had  made  it 
appear,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  no  right  ex- 
ifled  any  where  to  exercife  the  whole,  or  any 
part,  of  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  during  the  in- 
difpofition  of  the  Sovereign.  Pie  had  aifo  proved, 
that,  from  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  it  rcfled  with 
that  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiency  in  the  Legiflature.  He 
fuppofed  that  doubts  might  be  dated  as  to  the 
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propriety  of  coming  to  any  decifion  on  the  qucf- 
tion,  and  that  he  might  be  charged  with  having 
ftirred  notions  dangerous  to  the  State  ; but  fuch 
queftions,  he  begged  it  to  be  remembered,  he 
had  not  ftirred.  When  queftions  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  People,  the  rights  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  interefts  of  the  Nation,  were  ftart- 
ed,  it  was  neceffary,  if  the  Houfe  had  a right 
on  the  fubjedt,  to  exercife  that  right;  it  was 
their  duty;  it  was  a matter  that  could  by  no 
means  be  lightly  given  up.  If  it  was  their  duty, 
in  the  prefent  calamitous  ftate  of  the  Nation,  to 
grant  power,  they  ought  to  know  how  they 
granted  fuch  power.  They  muft  decide  either 
in  the  manner  of  a choice,  or  as  adling  judicial- 
ly, to  recognize  a claim  of  right ; and  if  they 
recognized  fuch  claim,  it  would  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  had  no  power  to  deliberate 
on  the  fubjedh  If  they  did  not  come  to  fome 
decifion,  they  would  confound  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
pofterity,  in  point  of  precedent.  They  were  not, 
therefore,  to  confult  their  own  convenience.  He 
remarked,  that,  originally,  the  claim  of  right 
had  been  afferted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  in  ftrong  and  lofty  terms,  but  that 
the  tone  had  been  fince  fomewhat  lowered.  He 
noticed  a declaration  that  had  been  made  elfe* 
where,  of  no  intention  of  afterting  a right ; but 
it  had  been  made  in  words,  and  there  were  no 
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parliamentary  grounds  to  go  upon,  that  a right 
would  not  be,  at  fome  future  period  of  our  hi- 
ftory,  attempted  to  be  either  aflumed  or  afferted. 
He  declared,  he  could  fee  no  poffibility  of  the 
Committee  proceeding  a fingle  ftep  farther,  with- 
out knowing  on  what  kind  of  ground  they  pro- 
ceeded ; and,  therefore,  it  became  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  have  the  queftion  of  right  decided. 
The  danger  of  the  queftion  originated  in  its 
having  been  ftirred,  not  in  its  being  decided ; 
the  danger  of  the  ftirring  would  be  done  away 
by  the  decifion  ; but  the  leaving  it  undecided, 
and  equivocal,  would  be  highly  dangerous. 
The  decifion  of  both  Houfes  would  be  attended 
wjth  no  diflenfionj  but,  if  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment was  not  confirmed,  the  meafures  of  both 
Houfes  would  be  imputed,  he  feared,  rather  to 
motives  of  perfonal  intereft  and  convenience, 
than  to  a due  regard  for  the  intereft  of  the  coun- 
try. The  meafures  which  he  meant  to  propofe 
were  dictated  by  no  other  motive  than  an  anxious 
defire,  in  conformity  to  his  duty,  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  the  King,  the  rights  of  Parliament, 
and  the  intcrefts  of  the  People. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt,  previous  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  fpeech,  adverted  to  what  he  deferibed 
as  the  opinions  ftated  by  a noble  Lord  (Rawdon) 
in  another  place  (the  Houle  of  Peers),  in  con- 
tradition  to  his  aftertion,  that  the  Prince  of 
W ales  had  no  more  right  to  aftume  the  Regency 
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than  any  other  individual  fubjcdt.  He  fa  id,  that 
he  underftood,  that,  in  arguing  that  matter, 
feme  very  extraordinary  modes  of  reafoning  had 
been  reforted  to.  Among  other  conceived  proofs, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  other  fubjedts,  it  had  been 
contended,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  in  an 
old  record,  quoted  by  Lord  (Joke,  pronounced 
one  and  the  fame  with  the  King.  The  fadt  cer- 
tainly was  fo ; but  to  draw  from  fuch  a circum- 
stance an  argument,  that  the  Prince  had  a right 
to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  under  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  his  Majefty's  unfortu- 
nate incapacity,  was  an  inference  fo  monftrous, 
that  he  fhould  think  he  deferved  .cenfure  for 
fporting  with  the  gravity  of  the  Houfe,  if  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  treat  it  with  the  lead  h riouf- 
nefs  whatsoever.  In  truth,  a very  different  conclu- 
fion  might  be  drawn  from  the  whole  of  that  re- 
cord, the  metaphorical  language  of  which  was 
not  to  be  taken  in  a literal  fenfe,  in  that  or  any 
other  point  of  fo  much  importance.  Another  po- 
rtion, laid  down  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  place,  was,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Heir  Apparent,  and  being  of  full  age,  could 
affume  the  exercife  of  the  Sovereign  Authority, 
if  his  Majefty’s  infirmity  had  occurred  when 
when  Parliament  was  not  fitting  ; but  that  doc- 
trine had  been  fo  exprefsly  contradidted  in  that 
Houfe,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
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oppofite  to  him,  when  the  fubjecft  was  laft  agi- 
tated, that  it  was  needlefs  for  him  to  fay  a lyl- 
lable  more  relative  to  irs  nature.  A third  argu- 
ment, urged  in  fupport  of  the  Prince’s  right, 
was,  that  a Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  came  to 
the  Crown,  could  fue  out  an  execution,  as  King, 
in  a caufe  in  which  he  had  obtained  a judgment 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  But,  what  was  there  de- 
cidedly conclufive  in  this  pofition  ? The  reafon 
why  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  this  advantage  over 
other  fubjecb  was  obvious.  If  the  fon  of  a Peer, 
who  bad  maintained  a fuit  in  the  Courts  in  Weft- 
minfler  Hall,  and  obtained  a judgment,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  honours  before  he  had 
fued  out  an  execution,  he  could  not  fue  out  an 
execution  without  previoufly  identifying  him- 
felf,  and  fatisfying  the  Court  that  he  was  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  profecuted  the  fuit,  and 
obi  ained  the  judgment.  And  why  was  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales  obliged  to  do  the  fame?  For 
this  plain  reafon,  the  Courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall 
are  holden  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  there- 
fore, in  his  own  Courts,  it  muft  be  a matter  of 
notoriety,  that,  on  the  demife  of  the  Crown,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  fucceeded  to  it,  and  become 
King:  But  were  thefe  arguments  multiplied  ten 
times  over,  what  did  they  prove?  Merely,  that 
the  Prince  had  rights,  of  fome  fort  or  other,  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf ; but  did  they  prove  that  he 
had  a right  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority, 
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on  his  father’s  incapacity,  without  the  con  fen  t 
and  declared  approbation  of  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  Legiflature  ? No  more  a proof, 
than  a man  having  an  eftate  in  Middlefex, 
was  a proof  that  he  had  another  in  Cornwall, 
and  a third  in  Yorklhire.  In  fadt,  all  thefe  ar- 
guments put  together,  regarded  and  confidered 
with  a reference  to  the  point  in  difpute,  whether 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  had  a 
right  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority,  during 
the  incapacity  of  his  Majefty,  were  fo  irrelevant, 
fo  foreign  to  the  queiiion,  and  fo  perfectly  ab- 
furd,  that  they  were  not  to  be  relied  on  as  law, 
even  if  they  came  from  the  mouth' of  a Judge, 
With  refpedt  to  the  Prong  and  lofty  alfertion 
that  had  been  at  fir  it  made  of  the  right  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent,  to  aflume 
the  exercife  of  the  Sovereignty,  it  was  fufficient 
toobferve,  that  this  dodtrine  was  retraced.  Up- 
on  this  occafion,  he  fhould  beg  leave  to  recall 
the  word,  and  fay,  not  letradte-d,  but  dilavowed. 
This  reminded  him  of  the  precedent  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  during  which  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  quarrelled  with  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
cheiter,  which  difagreement  rofe  fo  high,  and 
was  carried  fo  far,  that  at  length  the  Duke 
brought  a criminal  charge  again!}  the  Bifnop, 
accufing  him  of  having,  in  a former  reign,  ad- 
vifed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Fifth,  to  alfume  the  Sovereign  Authority  in  the 
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life-time  of  his  father  Henry  the  Fourth.  Tho* 
this  charge,  if  proved,  would  have  been  high 
treafon,  the  Bifhop  defired  that  it  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judges,  and  that  its  validity  might 
be  determined  by  the  ftridtefi:  inveftigation.  The 
quarrel,  however,  was  compromifcd,  on  grounds 
of  perfonal  convenience,  and  the  charge  never 

came  to  a legal  decifion.  When,  at  the  dole  of 
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his  fpeech,  Mr.  Pitt  had  endeavoured,  by  many 
arguments,  to  eflablifh  the  right  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  to  provide  the  means  of 
fupplying  the  defedt  in  the  cafe  of  the  King’s 
incapacity  to  exercife  the  Sovereign  Authority, 
Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  exprefled  his  hopes  that  he 
fhould  imprefs  the  Ploufe  with  a convidtion, 
that  if  they  had  a right,  they  had  alfo  a duty;  a 
duty  which  neither  their  allegiance  nor  their  af- 
fedtion  to  their  Sovereign  would  allow  them  tq 
difpenfe  with.  It  was  their  duty,  at  this  time, 
not  only  unequivocally  to  declare  their  right, 
fo  that  it  might  remain  afcertained,  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  all  queftion  hereafter,  and  become 
fecured  to  pofteritv,  but  to  proceed,  without 
delay,  to  exercife  their  right,  and  provide  the 
means  of  fupplying  the  defedt  of  the  perfonal 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  arifing  from  his 
Majefty’s  indifpofition.  Upon  no  account  did  it 
appear  probable,  that  their  decifion  could  either 
©ccafion  a difienfion  between  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  or  produce  mifehievous  confequen- 
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ces  of  any  kind  whatfoever.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  right  were  not  declared,  as  well  as  decided, 
it  would  appear  that  the  two  Houfes  had  made 
a coinprom ife,  unbecoming  themfelves,  and 
a&ed  upon  perfonal  motives,  rather  than  a due 
ft* ard  to  the  true  interells  of  their  country. 

fc> 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  now  read  his  two  Refolu*. 
tions,  as  follow  j and  afterwards  moved  the  fir  11, 
which  was  carried  unanimoufly. 

I.  <f  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
“ That  His  Majefty  is  prevented,  by  his  preient 
“ indifpolition,  from  coming  to  his  Parliament, 

and  from  attending  to  public  bulinefs,  and  that 
c<  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  is 
<<  thereby,  for  the  prefent,  interrupted.” 

II.  c‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  Spi- 

“ ritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  of  Great 
‘5  Britain,  now  aflembled,  and  'lawfully,  fully, 
16  arid  freely  reprefenting  all  the  eftates  of  the 
“ people  of  this  Realm,  to  provide  the  means  of 
u fupplying  the  defect  of  the  perfonal  exercife 
*?  of  the  Royal  authority,  arifing  from  His  Ma- 
jelly’s  faid  indifpolition,  in  luch  manner  as 
“ the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  appear  to  re- 
‘f  quire.” 

Refolved,  <f  That  for  this  purpofe,  and  for 
maintaining  entire  the  conftitutional  authority 
of  the  King,  it  is  neceliary,  that  the  faid  Lords 
ff  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  of  Great 
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es  Britain,  fhould  determine  on  the  means  whereby 
“ the  Royal  alTent  may  be  given  in  Parliament 
<f  to  fuch  bill  as  may  be  palled  by  the  two 
fc'c  Houfes  of  Parliament,  refpedting  the  cxercife 
4t  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Crown, 
“ in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  the  King, 
“ during  the  continuance  of  His  Majefly’s  pre- 
6i  fent  indifpofition.” 

The  Majler  of  the  Rolls  declared,  that,  till  within 
the  laft  ten  days,  he  never  had  heard  of  there 
exifling  any  right  in  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whether  afiumed  or  attached, 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament of  the  temporary  incapacity  of  the 
Sovereign,  to  exercife  the  Royal  authority  dur- 
ing fuch  incapacity.  Having  quoted  a great  variety 
of  legal  authorities,  to  prove  the  reverfe  to  be 
the  fadt,  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls  added,  that  he 
begged  leave  to  call  upon  the  learned  gentlemen 
of  his  own  profeffion,  to  point  out  the  flatutc 
that  contained  any  recognition  or  declaration  of 
fuch  a right’s  exigence,  or  any  law-book  what- 
ever; and  he  contended,  that  he  could,  with  cafe, 
refer  to  feveral  flatutes  and  law-books,  likely  to 
have  noticed  it,  if  any  fuch  right  had  exifted, 
but  they  were  all  of  them  completely  filent  on 
the  fubjedl.  As  to  what  had  fallen  from  a noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Loughborough)  in  another 
place,  [the  Houfe  of  Peers)  on  the  preceding 
Thuriday,  refpedling  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  Majefly  being  deemed  one  and  the  fame  per- 

fon. 
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{on,  in  a particular  record,  he  ftiould  think  it  fuf 
ficient  to  anfwer,  that  he  had  read  the  record, 
and  that  its  fenfe  was  metaphorical.  Sir  Richard 
confidered  the  precedent  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  alluded  to  what  he  defcribed  as  its 
pointed  analogous  reference  to  the  prefent  cafe. 
He  declared,  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever, 
but  that  it  was  the  conditutional  right  of  both 
Houfes  to  provide  for  the  interruption  of  the 
Royal  authority,  during  the  continuance  of  His 
Majedy’s  illnefs  and,  furely,  he  remarked,  the 
bed  way  to  teftify  a proper  refpedt  for  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  would  be  by  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  Parliament,  on  the  prefervation  of 
which  the  welfare  of  the  Crown,  and  the  intereds 
of  the  people  fo  elTentially  depended. 

Mr.  Loveden  exprefled  his  ardent  wifhes,  that 
the  Houfe  would  meet  the  motion  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  with  their  fulled  con* 
currencej  and  thought  it  a mod  defirable  objedt 
to  be  attained  in  the  conduct  of  the  prefent  truly 
important  proceedings.  He,  notwithdanding,mud 
defire  leave  to  alk  the  Right  Honourable  Mr. 
Chancellor  Pitt  two  quedions  ; and  the  one  was, 
whether  by  thefe  resolutions  that  had  been  jud 
read,  he  meant  to  preclude  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  Regent,  and  foie 
Regent ; the  other,  whether  by  the  words  to* 
wards  the  end  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man’s fpeech,  relative  to  motives  of  private  in- 
tered  or  convenience,  the  Committee  were  to 
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tinderftand,  that  fuck  gentlemen  as  would  not 
fubmit  to  vote  for  the  Refolution,  would  have 
their  votes  imputed  to  private  interefl  and  pri- 
vate convenience. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  anfwered,  that  it  would 
afford  him  the  utmoft  pleafure  to  give  any  gen- 
tleman the  fulled  fatisfadtion,  if  he  appeared  to 
have  mifunderffood  any  part  of  his  obfervatlons. 
With  regard  to  the  fird  of  the  two  queffions, 
whether  he  meant  by  the  Refolutions  to  preclude 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
being  Regent,  and  foie  Regent ; he  believed, 
gentlemen  knew,  that  he  had  on  the  preceding 
Friday  very  fully  intimated  his  individual  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjedt,  and  had  declared,  in  ex- 
prefs  terms,  that  it  wras,  in  his  opinion,  highly 
ddirable,  that  whatever  part  of  the  legal  power 
it  w’as  neceffary  fnould  be  exercifed  at  all,  during 
this  unhappy  interval,  fhould  be  veiled  in  a Tin- 
gle perfon,  and  that  per fon  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  prefen t Refolution 
was  only  calculated  to  declare  the  right  of  the 
Houfe  in  concurrence  with  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
to  appoint  a Regent,  and  leave  it  open  for  them 
to  determine,  in  a fubfequent  ffage,  who  the  Re- 
gent fhould  be.  With  refpedt  to  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman’s  conceiving  that  he  had  faid, 
that  thofe  who  would  not  fubmit  to  vote  for 
he  Refolutions,  would  have  their  votes  imputed 
o motives  of  private  intereff:  and  convenience, 
he  fhould  be  heartily  afhamed  if  he  could  have 
3 been 
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been  indecent  enough  to  have  been  guilty  of 
fo  much  rudenefs  to  that  Committee,  or  any  indi- 
vidual member  whatfoever.  In  mentioning  the 
conftru&ion  which  the  world  might  poffibly  put 
upon  their  conduct  at  that  moment,  and  under 
the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  he  had 
remarked,  that  if  when  the  effential  conftitutional 
rights  of  the  two  Houfcs  were  queftioned  and 
doubted,  they  refufed  to  vote  refolutions  that 
would  decide  upon  them  and  infure  them  to  their 
pofterity,  they  would  render  themfelvcs  liable  to 
have  their  conduct  imputed  rather  to  motives  of 
perfonal  intereft  and  perfonal  convenience,  than 
to  a due  regard  to  their  duty,  and  that  attention 
to  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  to  the  prefervation  of  their  own  clear  and  in- 
valuable conftitutional  rights,  which  they  owed 
to  the  country  and  to  themfelves. 

Mr.  Baftard  faid,  he  had  no  view  in  riling,  but 
merely  the  public  good.  He  was  equally  af- 
fedted  towards  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
men (Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox)  though  the  people 
were  not  fo.  Before  the  Houfe  came  to  a deter- 
mination on  this  queftion,  he  befought  them  to 
confider  its  confequences.  He  faid,  he  wifhed 
for  unanimity  : for,  fuppofe  a different  decifion 
fhould  take  place  in  the  two  Houles  of  Parlia- 
ment, how  could  this  difference  be  adjufted?  He 
faid,  he  looked  on  it  with  horror  ! If  it  was  de- 
termined, he  fhould  do  his  duty;  but  he  fhould 
be  glad  to  know,  what  good  it  would  anfvver  ? He 
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faid,  it  had  been  declared  in  another  place,  that 
his  Royal  Highnefs  had  abandoned  all  claim  of 
right,  and  had  fubmkted  every  thing  to  the  au- 
thority and  determination  of  Parliament.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  would  do  well  to 
weigh  the  confequences  writh  which  the  determi- 
nation of  this  queflion  might  be  attended.  He 
did  not  fay,  they  mull  neceflarily  arife ; but  if 
there  was  any  danger,  he  ought  carefully  to 
guard  againll  it.  He  afked  what  poflible  advan- 
tage could  be  gained  by  the  determination  of 
this  queflion  ? 

Lord  North  rofe  next,  and  faid,  he  did  not  rife 
to  anfwer  the  queflion  of  his  Honourable  Friend 
who  had  juft  fat  down,  for  he  knew  no  pofhble 
anfwer  that  could  be  given  to  it.  He  made  an 
apology  for  delivering  his  opinion  at  that  time, 
as  moil  likely  he  fhould  not  be  able  at  a later 
hour.  Fie  faid  he  had  many  objections  to  both 
refolutions,  though  they  might  be  reduced  to 
one.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was 
afraid,  if  this  queflion  was  not  difeuffed,  they 
might  be  accufed  of  acting  from  perfonal  mo- 
tives ; but  by  determining  it,  they  would  appear 
to  be  actuated  by  publick  confiderations.  His 
Lordfhip  was  flrongly  of  opinion  that  the  quef- 
ticn  ought  to  be  laid  afide,  and  for  the  Houfe  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  bufinefs  that  was 
before  them.  He  faid  their  much  beloved  Sove- 
reign was  at  prefent  in  a melancholy  flate  of  healthy 
and  they  all  hoped,  by  the  ble fling  of  God,  that 
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he  would  recover;  but  that  as  he  was  incapable, 
at  prefent,  of  difeharging  the  duties  of  his  high 
ftation,  they  ought  to  lofe  no  time  in  filling  up 
the  legiflature.  Every  ftep  they  had  hitherto 
taken  had  been  juftified  by  the  neceflity  of  the 
cafe;  but  if  they  had  gone  one  inch  farther,  they 
would  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  autho- 
thority.  The  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  without 
the  third  eftate  of  the  realm,  had  no  power  to 
make  laws,  or  to  do  any  ad:,  except,  in  fo  far  as 
they  were  juftified  by  the  neceftity  of  the  cafe. — 
The  duty  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  was, 
at  prefent,  to  fill  up  the  third  branch  of  the  Le- 
giflature. He  faid,  he  confidered  every  queftion 
as  fpeculative,  that  was  not  abfolutcly  neceftary 
to  be  decided  by  them  in  their  prefent  lituation. 
When  they  had  met  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
fupplying  the  defeds  of  the  Legiflature,  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  fay,  that  this  queftion  was  totally  un- 
neceflary  to  be  determined.  The  prefent  bufinefs 
before  the  Houfe  was  to  fill  up  the  defedt  of  the 
Legiflature,  arifing  from  the  temporary  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  King.  It  appeared  the  queftion  now 
under  confideration  was  not  only  ufelefs,  but  it 
might  be  extremely  pernicious.  In  the  refolu- 
tions,  the  Lords  were  mentioned.  He  wifhed  to 
know  what  right  the  Commons  had,  to  refolve 
and  determine  any  meafure  for  the  other  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  that  it  was  neceftary  to  determine  this 
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queftion,  becaufe  his  Right  Honourable  Friend 
(Mr.  Fox)  had  given  it  as  his  opinidh,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  this  right,  independent 
of  Parliament.  But  did  it  follow  that  the  Prince 
actually  had,  or  claimed  that  right,  becaufe  that 
happened  to  be  the  opinion  of  an  individual 
Member  of  Parliament  ? He  had  a very  great 
refpect  for  the  opinion  of  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  but  it  was  paying  him  too  high  a com- 
pliment, to  fuppofe  that  any  political  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  grounded  on  his  opinion,  unfup- 
ported  by  any  other.  The  confequence  of  en- 
tering into  this  queftion  was  altercation  and  dif- 
fenfion,  at  a time  when  unanimity  ought  to  pre- 
vail among  them.  God  forbid  he  fhould  main- 
tain there  was  any  indefeafible-  right  to  fuccecd 
to  the  fovereign  power  ; yet  if  the  two  Houfes 
were  to  decide  that  the  Prince  has  no  right  tofuc- 
ceed,  it  would  be  unjirft  and  dangerous ; it  would 
lead  to  many  errors ; for  people  without  doors 
would  think  the  Prince  had  a {Turned  this  power  ; 
whereas  it  was  univerfally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  had  not.  The  Heir  Apparent, 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  faid,  might 
fucceed  either  to  the  whole,  or  to  a part  of  the 
Royal  authority.  He  faid  he  did  not  remember 
that  any  of  the  precedents  curtailed  the  Regent 
in  any  of  the  important  privileges  of  the  Royal 
prerogative.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  main- 
tain the  great  fenfe  of  the  .conftitution.  But 
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*f  any  reftri&ions,  limitations,  or  modifications 
were  to  be  made,  they  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  adembled  as  they  were 
at  prefent,  What  was  the  ground  of  their  meet- 
ing here  ? There  was  a great  point  to  be  fettled 

They  were  to  do  fomething  which  no  other 

perfons  could  do — they  were  to  fupply  the  de- 
feat in  the  Legiflature.— They  were  juftified, 
from  the  necdlity  of  the  thing,  in  going  fo  far; 
but  if  they  went  an  inch  farther,  they  ufurped  an 
authority  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  fub- 
verfive  of  the  principles  of  the  conditution.  The 
two  Houfes  could  not  pafs  a turnpike  bill ; and 
(ball  they  proceed  to  make  laws,  limit  the  Re- 
gency, and  new  caft-the  Britifh  conditution  ? In 
the  minority  of  Plenry  VI.  the  Duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter  was  Protestor ; but  it  was  important  to  con- 
fider,  that  the  Parliament  was  called  together  by 
a Lieutenant  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  hold 
Parliaments.  It  was  plain  that  no  Bill  could 
pafs  into  a law  without  the  Royal  aflent.  The 
regular  and  conftitutional  way  of  doing  bufinefs, 
was  fil'd  to  appoint  a Regent,  and  then  proceed 
to  modify  and  limit  it,  which  could  be  done 
equally  well  without  infringing  on  the  conditu- 
tion.  But  to  attempt  to  find  out  a mode  of  giv-? 
ing  the  Royal  affent,  before  the  third  branch  of 
the  Legiflature  was  fupplied,  was  the  greateft 
ufurpation  to  be  found  in  the  hidory  of  this 
country.  They  were  under  the  neceffity  of  ap- 
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pointing  a Regent  from  the  prefent  diftreffed  fitu- 
ation  of  our  much  beloved  Sovereign,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  direCtly  to  work.  In 
this  cafe,  they  would  ufurp  no  power,  which  did 
not  belong  to  them  : they  would  only  do  what 
ncceffity  compelled  them  to  do,  and  what  necef- 
fity  alone  would  juftify. 

The  coming  to  a determination  on  this  queflion 
would  be  attended  with  many  bad  confequences. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  determination  of  this  quef- 
tion  was  perfectly  ufelefs  and  nugatory;  it  was 
productive  ol  content  ion  and  various  errors.  He 
defired  the  Houfe  to  beware  of  the  breaking 
through  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  by  do- 
ing adts  in  their  prefent  capacity,  which  only  be- 
long to  the  three  branches  of  the  Legiflature* 

He  faid,  he  fhould  not  trouble  the  Houfe  with 
any  more  obfervations  at  prefent,  and  concluded 
with  moving,  “ That  Mr.  Alderman  Watfon 
leave  the  chair,  and  report  progrefs.”  He  faid, 
he  hoped  the  next  time  they  met,  they  would 
lay  afide  fuch  ufelefs  and  nugatory  queftions,  and 
proceed  to  the  important  bufinefs  that  was  before 
them. 

Mr.  Powys  faid  he  rofe  to  fecond  the  motion 
that  had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
juft  fat  down.  He  could  fee  no  pofftble  ufe  in 
determining  this  queftion ; to  fay  the  belt,  it  was 
unimportant;  tad  might  very  probably  be  attend- 
ed vrith  a number  of  very  ferious  confequences. 
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Thcfe  had  been  excellently  pointed  out  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  faid, 
that  every  man  in  that  Houfe  who  wifhed  well 
to  the  country,  and  who  was  difpofed  to  perform 
his  duty  as  a good  Member  of  Parliament, 
would  ftudy  unanimity  on  the  prefent  occafion.  . 

Mr .Rolle,  declared,  that  he  thought  the  queftion 
of  right  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  be  difcuffed  and 
decided,  after  what  had  palled  in  that  Houfe  and 
elfewhere.  He  had  told  his  conftituents  to  their 
faces,  that  fo  long  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Treafury  appeared  to 
him  to  be  adluted  by  loyal  and  conftitutional  prin- 
ciples, he  Ihould  have  his  lupport,  and  no  longer. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  conduct  had 
been  fuch  as,  in  his  opinion,  well  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence  and  applaufe  of  the  country : 
he  had  reftored  our  commerce,  and  exalted  the 
national  character  ; and,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
leemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  molt  ardent  and 
anxious  zeal  to  preferve  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
fafe  and  entire,  in  a moment  of  lingular  public 
misfortune. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  that  he  had  exerted 
no  common  induftry  in  looking  for  information 
on  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  debate  ; and  though 
he  was  difpofed  to  pay  every  due  refpedt  to  the 
ability  and  experience  of  the  noble  Lord,  he 
could  not  but  obferve,  that  the  acutenefs  of  his 
Lordfhip’s  difcernment  had  never  come  fo  fhort 
of  its  objedt  as  on  the  prefent  occafion.  He  con- 
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tended  that  no  lofs  of  time  could  be  incurred,  by 
determining  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  to  provide  for  the  prefent 
exigency.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a refolution  was 
a neceflary  foundation  of  all  their  future  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  nation 
at  large.  He  denied  that  the  diflindion  between 
the  politic  or  official  capacity  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  natural  and  human  capacity  of  the  perfon  of 
the  King,  might  ever  be  kept  feparate  ; as  upon 
that  diflindion  the  whole  reditude  of  their  pro- 
ceedings depended.  The  political  capacity  was 
invulnerable,  the  natural  capacity  was  otherwifej 
the  former  required  no  fupply,  the  latter  unfor- 
tunately did.  The  mode  in  which  the  latter 
was,  in  antient  times  fupplied,  lay  in  fome  ob- 
feurity.  Whether  in  tender  infancy,  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  King’s  will,  by  his  Great  Seal,  was 
direded  by  his  Privy  Council,  his  great  Coun- 
cil of  Peers,  or,  his  flill  greater  Council  of  Par- 
liament, was  a matter  of  fome  obfeurity,  but  that 
it  was  fo  manifelled  is  certain,  and  that  manifef- 
tation  by  the  Great  Seal,  is  proved  by  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament  uniformlv  to  have  been  deemed  ne- 
cdfarv.  He  begged  leave  to  advert  to  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  now  af- 
fembled,  were  particularly  placed  ; they  were  the 
only  poffible  Counfellors  to  afeertain  the  King’s 
politic  capacity,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
exercife  of  the  natural  capacity  might  be  fup- 
plied 
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plied,  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs.  The  At- 
torney General  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  dif- 
tindion  between  the  natural  and  the  political  ca- 
pacity of  the  King*  which  contoured  the  differ- 
ence between  an  abfolute  vacancy  of  the  throne* 
as  it  exifted  at  the  Revolution,  and  a temporary 
fupply  of  fome  of  its  natural  fundions.  In  or- 
der to  enforce  the  point  that  a Regent  was  un- 
known to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  a 
mere  creature  of  Parliament,  lie  adverted  to  the 
rolls  of  Parliament,  which  proved,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  York  was  made  Regent  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.  a pa- 
tent was  direded  to  be  fealed  .in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  fhould  come  of  age, 
which  demonflrated,  that,  without  a patent,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  of  age,  could  not  claim 
as  of  right,  much  lefs  affume,  the  Regency  of 
the  realm.  With  refped  to  the  difquietude  of 
the  minds  of  the  nation,  he  infilled  that  this 
great  queftion  having  been  introduced  by  a 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  it  mu  ft  now  be 
fettled  for  all  pofterity.  He  conjured  the  Houfe 
not  to  fkulk  from  the  real  and  fubllantial  queftion 
of  their  rights,  under  the  flicker  of  a previous 
queftion,  but  manfully  to  recoiled  that  they 
were  ading  for  the  whole  people.  The  dead  fi- 
lence  of  the  whole  law  upon  this  common  law 
right  of  a Regent,  was  a ftrong  proof  that  it 
was  unknown.  If  there  were  fuch  a common  law 
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officer,  he  afked,  wherefore  our  anceftors,  on 
framing:  the  coronation  oath,  had  not  directed 
that  it  fhould  be  adminiftered  to  Regents  as  well 
as  to  Kings ; whereas,  according  to  the  dodtrine 
of  the  day,  a Regent  was  to  ftep  into  the  throne 
without  fuch  a pledge  being  given  to  the  people, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious 
rights.  This  filence,  as  to  common  law  right 
was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  Parliament,  when  it  granted  a rever- 
fionary  patent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a mi- 
nor, when  he  fhould  come  of  age.  It  feemed, 
therefore,  as  if  this  had  been  done  to  preclude 
any  claim  of  right  for  ever  ; and  he  trufted  that 
on  the  prefent  occafion  he  fhould  reap  a very  fay- 
ing benefit  from  fuch  inftrudtion. 

Mr.  Fox  obferved,  that  being  in,  a manner  call- 
ed upon,  it  was  neceffary  that  he  fhould  trouble 
the  Committee ; though,  from  the  indifferent 
flate  of  health  in  which  he  was,  he  feared  that  he 
fhould  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  like  juffice  to 
the  fubjedt. 

He  imagined,  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  advanced  by  the  oppofite 
fide,  they  wifhed  to  invite  him  to  an  examination 
of  the  fubjedt  of  the  right  of  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  difeharge  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
Sovereign.  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
futility  and  weaknefs  of  all  that  they  had  been 
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able  to  adduce,  would  have  been  a temptation 
which  fiejh  and  blood  could  not  withftand . It  cer- 
tainly was  curious  to  hear  them  talk  of  ftigma- 
tizing  a Parliament  of  Henry  VI.  and  to  produce 
examples  and  precedents  from  that  reign,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  fettlement  of  t^e  confti- 
tution  ; and  from  a Parliament,  in  which  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  had  committed  to  prifon  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ! 

If  the  precedents  from  this  reign  were  thus 
abfurdly  applied,  there  was  fomething  peculiarly 
unlucky  in  the-ir  calling  to  recolle&ion  that  of 
Edward  III.  in  which  a Prince  of  Wales  was 
more  than  once  declared  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  abfence  of  his  father,  and  that  even  in  the 
time  of  his  minority.  The  “ cafe  in  point/’  cited 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  no  lefs  irrelevant 
in  its  application.  But  what  a difference  in  the 
two  fituations  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty.  Henry  was  reduced  to  great  infirmity  by 
age  and  illnefs ; but  was  his  illnefs  of  that  nature 
to  incapacitate , like  that  under  which  our  Sove- 
reign labours  ? It  was  widely  different ; and 
though  Henry  might  be  fo  forely  afflidted,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  come  down  to  Parliament , he  was  not,  as 
his  prefent  Majefty  is  allowed  to  be,  incapable  of 
all  public  bufinefs . 

There  had  been,  Mr.  Fox  obferved,  the  affer- 
tion  of  a pofitive  right  by  law  on  both  Tides;  on 
the  one,  the  right  of  the  Prince  to  be  Regent ; 
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the  right  of  the  Two  Houfes  to  eletft  him,  on  the 

o I 

other.  He  afked  them,  fince  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  feemed  determined  to  make  it  a per- 
fonal  queftion  between  them,  why  he  did  not  pro- 
pofe  his  own  opinion  to  be  adopted,  as  the  Refa- 
lutions  of  the  Houfe  : That  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  no  greater  right  to  the  Regency  than  any  individual 
among  them  P — Since  he  was  determined  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  majority,  why  did  he  not  make 
ufe  of  it  to  carry  his  own  queflion  ? The  reafon 
was,  that  he  dared  not  propofe  it  to  the  Houfe. 
He  knew,  that  as  foon  as  it  had  been  uttered,  it 
had  met  with  the  moil  pointed  reprobation  ; and 
wherever  it  had  been  circulated,  public  execra- 
tion had  attended  it.  It  was,  however,  Mr.  Fox 
maintained,  the  fupreme  Legiflature  alone  that 
had  power  to  do  wrong.  The  three  branches, 
confiding  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  might 
let  afide  the  fucceffion,  and  deprive  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  his  right ; but  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  two  Houfes,  any  more  than  it  was  in  that  of 
the  Minifler  himfelf.  He  had  allowed,  that  in  cafe 
of  the  demife  of  the  King,  nothing  fhortof  an  Acd 
of  Excludon,  could  fet  afide  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  ; while 
in  reality,  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  an  add  could 
exclude  him  from  the  Regency.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwdck 
had  been  fuch,  fince  their  accc.ffion  to  the  Crown 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to 
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ftippofe  that  any  ait  of  theirs  could  bring  a by 
meafure  of  that  kind  even  into  contemplation. 
If  ever  they  had  differed  with  the  people,  it  was 
only  on  collateral  points.  None  of  thefe  Princes 
had  attempted  any  thing  that  directly  invaded 
the  conftitution  of  the  country  ; though  if  they 
had  meditated  any  fuch  mifehievous  defign,  there 
was  a party  exifeing,  that  would  be  ready  to  abet 
them  in  the  blacked  fcheme  that  ever  a tyrant 
devifed  againff  the  liberties,  or  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjedts.  Pie  was,  and  always  had  been, 
ready  to  avow  his  attachment;  and  when  he 
mentioned  his  reverence  and  regard  for  the 
IVinces  of  that  line,  it  was  not  to  found  obliquely 
his  own  praife,  in  the  confidence  which  they 
placed  in  him ; that  was  a principle  he  fhould 
ever  hold  in  uifdam;  but  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman feldom  introduced  any  mention  of  the 
Royal  Family,  or  the  Royal  Perfon,  but  it  termi- 
nated in  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  his  own  merit s9  in  an 
indirect  encomium  on  him f elf 

The  very  Adt  of  Settlement  by  which  the  illus- 
trious Houfe  of  Brunfwick  was  feated  upon  the 
Throne  of  thefe  realms,  would,  as  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
served, be  defeated  by  the  dodtrinc  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman.  For  to  let  the  Prince  of 
Wales  alidc,  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  Regency, 
would  be  the  fame  thing  as  to  fuperfede  him  in 
the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown.  This  right  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
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three  branches  of  the  Legiflature,  and  not  by 
one  or  two.  The  conftitution  fuppofed  each 
branch  not  only  independent  of  the  others,  but 
actually  hoftile. 

He  then  proceeded  to  fhew,  that  the  principle 
of  electing  a Regent  by  the  vote  of  the  two 
Houfes,  would  be  much  the  lame  thing  as  to 
eftablifh  an  elective  monarchy.  All  the  difad- 
vantages  of  an  election  would  take  root  here.  In 
general,  there  are  fome  reftridtions  as  to  capacity, 
&c.  in  perfons  to  be  eledted.  But  there  were 
none  fuch  impofed  upon  him  whom  the  Parlia- 
ment choofe  as  Regent.  They  might  eledt  a 
Foreigner,  a Roman  Catholic,  or  any  other 
perfon  ; for  what  law  defined  the  particular  kind 
of  perfon  whom  they  fhould  eledt  ? An  hereditary 
monarchy  was  juftly  looked  upon  as  the  happieft 
kind  of  monarchical  inftitution.  Yet,  fhould  a 
foreigner  afk,  have  you  really  an  hereditary  So- 
vereign ? In  the  true  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  we  fhould  anfwer — we  have  ; but  if  we  had 
in  view  the  refolution  now  propofed,  we  fhould 
fay,  afk  the  phyficians.  When  he  is  in  good 
health,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary  ; when  indif- 
pofed,  it  is  eledtive.  But  the  affertion  of  an 
eledtive  King  is  fo  palpably  hoftile  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  conftitution,  that  it  would  not  be  to- 
lerated for  a moment.  How  then  was  this  diffi- 
culty to  be  got  over  ? An  acute  lawyer  might  be 
found,  who  would  plaufibly  advance,  that  though 
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we  muft  allow  the  monarchy  to  be  hereditary, 
the  executive  power  may  be  elective.  The  Crown 
and  its  fundtions  were  thus  whimfically  feparated, 
as  if  they  Were  two  feparate  things,  though  the 
one  is  the  effience,  and  the  other  merely  the 
name.  If  the  Crown  is  to  have  no  fundtions, 
why  there  fhould  be  a King,  it  was  beyond  his 
imagination  to  difcover. 

With  regard  to  the  refolution  then  under  the 
difcuffion  of  the  Houfe,  he  had  two  collateral 
objedtions  to  make  to  it.  The  firft  was,  that 
mentioned  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  North)  ; 
that  it  brought  into  their  confideration  and  deter- 
mination the  duties  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  The 
other  was,  that  the  Refolution  itfelf  was  wholly 
equivocal.  It  was  infidioufly  calculated  to  con- 
vey a cenfure  upon  an  opinion  which  he  had  de- 
livered,  while  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  evaded 
the  difcuffion  of  an  opinion  of  his  own.  This 
was  a mean  fhift,  totally  irreconcileable  with  the 
confidence  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
placed  in  the  expedtation  of  a majority.  In  ma- 
jorities, Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  had  no  great 
truft ; he  had  in  general  the  mortification  to 
find  himfelf  in  a minority  in  that  Houfe  ; for 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  a political  life,  he 
had  to  ffem  the  torrent  of  power  ; fometimes, 
indeed,  he  had  enjoyed  the  fatisfadfion  of  find- 
ing himfelf  in  a majority  of  the  fame  Parliament, 
of  which,  in  the  profecudon  of  the  fame  princi- 
ples. 
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pies,  he  had  been  fupported  by  only  a minority1 
before.  Whether  he  was,  therefore,  in  a majo- 
rity or  a minority,  it  was  the  fame  thing  to  him. 
He  would  never  take  advantage  of  the  one  infi- 
dioully  to  carry  one  meafure  under  the  colour  of 
another,  any  more  than  to  abandon  or  flinch  from 
any  queflion,  merely  becaufe  he  thought  he 
Jhould  be  abandoned  by  the  Houfe. 

The  other  Refolution,  Mr.  Fox  oblerved,  had 
not  the  infidious  and  equivocal  tendency  of  the 
former.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a plain  and 
palpable  attack  on  the  conftitution  of  the  coun- 
try. By  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  it  was  declared 
that  no  law  could  be  enadted,  but  by  the  joint 
confent  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature. 
This  Refolution  would  empower  to  pafs  an  adt 
by  their  own  authority ; or  what  was  worfe,  to 
create  a third  pretended  power,  a creature,  a 
lhadow,  a pageant  of  their  own,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  royalty.  This  Being  was  to  be  inftrudt- 
ed,  to  receive  its  orders  from  them  ; nay,  was 
created  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a colour  of  law 
to  their  illegal  proceedings. 

If  there  was  to  be  any  monarchy  at  all,  Mr. 
Fox  pronounced  it  as  his  dodlrine,  that  the  mo- 
narchical power  lhould  be  entire.  The  autho- 
rity of  a King,  who  would  be  obliged  to  pafs 
laws  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  and  without 
his  own  confent,  was  a thing  that  did  not  come 
within  his  conception.  If  they  judged  it  proper 
1 to 
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to  circumfcribe  the  royal  prerogative,  the/ 
fhculd  firft  inveft  the  proper  perfon  with  that 
prerogative,  and  then  contend  openly  and  man- 
fully againft  it.  This  was  the  kind  of  warfare 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  not  that 
unfair  and  aflaffinating  fort  of  attack,  which  is 
aimed  at  an  adverfary  when  he  has  no  capabilit/ 
of  refiftance.  To  be  accufed  of  contending 
againft  the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
was  a new  fituation  to  him  ; the  accufation,  how- 
ever, was  falfe  ; he  had  always  contended  ftre- 
liuoufly  for  thofe  privileges ; and  he  alfo  fought 
againft  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  j but  then 
he  had  fought  againft  an  enemy  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  which  it  was  the  glory  of  an  Eng- 
liihman  to  do,  and  not  againft  one  laid  low  and 
extended  at  his  feet.  If  he  had  ftruggled  with 
monarchy,  it  was  with  a monarch  in  all  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  power  ; he  had  endeavoured  to  limit 
the  prerogative,  where  he  thought  it  was  over- 
grown, not  to  diminifh  it  below  the  balance  of 
the  conftitution : — it  was  the  regular  property, 
the  eftates,  the  freeholds  of  the  Crown,  which 
he  had  judged  neceflary  to  entrench  upon  ; the 
prefent  defigns  were  making  on  what  it  might 
poflefs  from  fhipwreck,  or  fuicide,  on  the  waifs, 
eftrays,  deodands,  and  other  accidental  property 
that  might  accrue  to  it  from  misfortune,  not  from 
profperity 
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The  queftion  was  now — whether  we  fliould 
proceed  to  election  or  otherwife  ? He  then  took 
an  opportunity  of  affirming,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  ambition , 
knew  nothing  of  his  motives  ; but  fuppofing  that 
there  were  an  ambitious  perfon  of  the  defcription 
alluded  to,  he  would  take  the  very  fteps  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  adopted. 
If  there  were  an  individual  who  preferred  his  own 
lucre  and  welfare  to  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
would  countenance  and  fupport  the  very  fame 
meafures — “ endeavouring  to  embarrafs  the  Go- 
te  vernroent  of  that  Prince,  whofe  approbation 
“ he  was  confcious  he  did  not  deferve.” 

Mr.  Fox  drew  to  a conclufion,  by  faying,  that 
although  there  were  feveral  ftcps  of  policy  and 
political  forefight,  highly  praife-worthy  in  the 
Ad  min.  flration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman — • 
fuch  as  the  peace  eftablifhment  with  France,  and 
the  fpirit  obfervable  on  that  emergency  ; yet  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  addons  had  not  been  fo 
conftant  to  true  conftitutional  principles.  Had 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  aded  wifely  ; had  he 
aded  liberally  ; had  he  aded  as  a friend  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
have  revolved  in  his  mind,  that  he  had  remained 
feveral  years  in  office;  that  he  could  not  confider 
his  fituation,  or  that  of  any  man,  as  permanent; 
that  finding  there  was  to  be  a change  of  men  and 
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meafures,  he  fhould  fcorn  ro  interrupt  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  executive  Government ; and  thar  he 
Ihould  retire  with  all  the  honour  and  dignity  be- 
coming the  oftenfibility  of  his  fituation.  But 
what  does  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ? I 
will,  fays  he — for  this  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  his 
language — take  care  that  no  man  fnill  have  it  in 
his  power  toeclipfe  my  fame;  no  man  fhail  tar- 
nifh  my  glory  by  any  competition. 

Mr.  Pin  remarked,  that  an  apology  was  due 
from  him  to  the  Committee,  for  obtruding  a 
fecond  time  on  their  indulgence  ; but  to  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Mr.  Fox’s  fpeech  he  found  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  reply.  He  begged  Gentlemen  to  re- 
collect, that  he  nad  avoided  all  perfonal  animo- 
fity  and  infidious  provocation.  The  conduct  of 
his  opponent,  however,  had  been  diametrically 
oppofite ; he  had  conveyed  upon  him,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  imputations,  unjuft,  arro- 
gant, and  prefumptuous.  The  fubjeCt  before  the 
Houfe  had  been  ufed  as  the  vehicle  of  perfonal 
attack  upon  him — and  by  an  oftentatious  and  open 
avowal  of  the  authority  and  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  had  exultingly  inftnuated,  that 
when  the  Prince  fhould  receive  the  fan 6: ion  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Regency,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  a member 
of  Adminiftration  ; he  had  alio  been  charged  with 
exercifing  an  irregular  ambition,  hoftile  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  He,  however,  defied  Mr, 
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Fox  to  prove,  In  any  Angle  inftance,  his  'having 
iacrificed  the  true  interefts  of  the  nation  for  any 
perfonal  views,  or  to  gratify  any  inordinate  am- 
bition. 

The  prote&ion  and  favour  of  the  Prince,  he 
was  convinced,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a ftriCt 
attention  to  his  conftitutional  prerogatives,  and  a 
faithful  and  honed  difcharge  of  every  public 
duty.  So  far  as  thefe  confideratiqHvS  operated,  he 
was  confcious  of  having  endeavoured  to  mer  it  the 
approbation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A Regent, 
with  temporary  powers,  he  contended,  flood  in 
need  of  every  conflitutional  advice  that  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  legillature  fhould  think  proper  to  ad- 
minifter.  The  utmofl  precaution  fhould  alfo  be 
exercifed,  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  any  add, 
inconfiflent  with  the  lading  interefl  of  the  King, 
and  the  fafety  of  his  loyal  and  affectionate  peo- 
ple ; nor  would  the  wifdom  of  Parliament  give  a 
fan&ion  to  any  meafure  tending  to  embarrafs  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority.  He  then 
very1  plainly  declared,  that  the  language  which 
had  been  ufed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to- 
wards him  was  at  once  “ unjuft,  arrogant,  and 
unprovoked.”  It  is  not  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
right  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  means  to  de- 
fend ; but,  by  twilling  and  turning  the  topic  of 
debate,  and  by  wandering  widely  from  the  quef- 
tion,  he  makes  the  Prince’s  right  fubfervient  to 
an  unjuft  attack  againft  me.  Perhaps  (fays  Mr. 

Pitt) 


/ 
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Pitt)  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  de- 
fcribe  the  form  of  a new  arrangement,  and  with 
that  fpecies  of  vaunting  in  which  he  is  not  defi- 
cient, infinuate,  with  becoming  delicacy  and  dif- 
intereftednefs,  that  I am  no  longer  tq  be  in  Ad- 
miniftration.  Mr.  Pitt  then  treated  this  part  of 
the  fpeech  with  fuccefsful  irony,  and  in  his  ob- 


fervations  was  felicitous.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman  has  remarked,  that  as  I have  beep  in  power 
feveral  years,  I ought  to  retire,  and  leave  him 
and  friends  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
places ; and  fhould  I not  accept  h i.  e*.  monition, 
the  wrath  or  a certain  great  perfonage  is  de- 
nounced againft  me,  whofe  approbation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  report,  I was 
contcious  that  I did  not  deferve.  With  regard 


to  innovations,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  with  juftice  affirm,  that  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  had 
placed  unneceinry  bulwarks  to.  the  confdtution* 
He  had  exerted  hlmielf  for  the  good  of  his  King 
and  country  5 and  if  it  wvrc  criminal,  he  con- 
feffed  his  criminality.  Whether  (fays  Mr.  Pitt) 
I have  deferved  the  favour  of  the  great  perfon- 
age  alluded  to,  it  would  be  prefumptive  in  me 
to  affert  ; but  this  much  I may  fyv,  I am  con- 
feious  that  I have  performed  my  duty  as  became 
an  honest  man.  I have  endeavoured  to  deferve 
his  approbation,  by  faithfully  difeharging  my 
duty  to  his  Royal  Father.  If  I have  failed,  I 


I 


cannot 
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cannot  help  it ; but  no  indication  of  displea- 
sure from  that  great  personage  can  ever  make 
me  repent  of  one  ftep  in  my  conduct,  either  in 
my  duty  to  my  King  or  my  country.  If  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fuppofes  that  we  fhall 
have  no  longer  any  ffiare  in  the  Government,  and 
that  he  and  his  friends  will  come  into  power,  I 
may  anfwer,  that  we  know  and  have  experienced 
his  principles  j we  know  how  he  wiflies  to  dictate 
and  govern  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power;  and 
therefore  ought  to  provide  againft  any  permanent 
and  immutable  government,  as  his  Majefty  may 
recover,  and  enjoy  his  former  functions.  We 
know  their  obnoxious  principles,  and  therefore 
ought  to  provide  againft  the  impending  danger. 
The  Houfe,  when  Mr.  Fox  had  talked  of  his 
political  principles,  feemed  inftantaneoufly  to  re- 
cognize them ; it  was  not  forgot,  that  in  a late 
ambitious  exertion  of  thofe  principles,  he  aimed 
at  dictating  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  attempted  to  wreft  from  their  authority 
thofe  guards,  with  which  that  branch  of  the  Le- 
giflature  had  been  wifely  provided.  If  then  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  was  fo  fanguine  of  his  attain- 
ment of  power  in  the  new  government,  it  became 
more  neceflary,  for  the  purpofe  of  defeating  his 
ambition,  to  proceed  in  the  fcttlement  of  the 
Regency  with  the  utmoft  precaution  and  circum- 
spection. He  would  advife  him  in -future,  when 

the 
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trie  fubjed:  fhould  in  a more  matured  fhape  come 
under  confideratibn,  not  to  deviate  from  it,  and 
enter  on  perfonal  topics,  foreign  from  the  mat- 
ter of  debate.  Such  condudl',  he  farcaftically  re- 
marked, would  not  further  fecure  him  the  favour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  whofe  patronage  he 
had  fo  proudly  boafted.  His  meaning,  he  ob- 
ferved,  had  been,  as  ufual,  induftrioufly  pervert- 
ed, when  he  fpoke  of  the  Pri'nce  of  Wales  as 
having  no  ftridt  legal  right  to  be  foie  Regent. 
The  right  had  been  confounded  with  matters  of 
preference,  for  the  purpofe  of  accommodating 
their  arguments,  and  enforcing  their  defigns. 

Mr.  Fox  explained  ; and  declared,  he  did  not 
mean  to  infinuate,  that  if  a change  of  Admini- 
ftration  took  place  with  a change  of  power,  that 
he  was  to  be  a member  of  it ; but  if  it  were  true, 
he  could  not  conceive  that  thofe  additional 
checks  on  the  Regency  would  be  fo  neceffary  as 
the  idle  and  ill-founded  apprehenfiofi  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  flated. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  declared,  that  the 
general  queftion  of  Right  could  not  be  waved, 
unlefs  both  Houfes  were  ready  to  refolvc,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  not  only  be  Regent, 
but  invefled  with  all  the  royal  powers,  without 
limitation  or  diftin&ion;  for,  if  a limitation  of 
any  kind  was  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  debate,  it  did 
not  feem  pofHble  to  avoid  a previous  difeuflion 
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of  the  Right.  As  to  the  queflion  itfelf,  he  ho- 
ped it  would  be  confidered,  that  they  were  not 
met  to  deliberate  upon  a fettlement  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  alone.  He  thought  it  necdTary 
to  enquire  into  the  conftitution  of  England  and 
. of  Scotland  feparately  before  the  Union,  and.  of 
Great  Britain  lince.  Ele  had  heard  it  very  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that,  were  the  fuppofed  inhe- 
rent right  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  to  exercife  the 
royal  powers  upon  fuch  occafions  as  the  prefent, 
to  be  difallowed,  the  confequence  would  be,  a 
virtual  diffiolution  of-  the  Union  ; the  rule  being- 
fixed  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  fuch  hereditary 
and  legal  claim  of  Right : blithe  fhould  venture 
to  albert,  that  the  propolition  had  no  real  foun- 
dation. As  to  the  appointment  of  a Regent, 
whatever  his  powers  might  be,  the  fame  had  al- 
ways been  made  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  un- 
der the  fandfion  and  authority  of  the  States  of 
the  Kingdom,  either  previoufly  given,  or  after- 
wards-interpofed ; and  fometimes  the  next  heir 
of  the  Crown  had  been  chofen,  fometimes  not; 
fometimes  one  Regent,  and,  at  other  times,  more 
than  one.  Many  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  hav- 
ing fallen  in  battle,  and  fome  by  the  hands  of 
their  fubjedls,  when  the  power  of  the  Ariltocra- 
cy  was  too  great,  there  had  been  more  infant 
fucceffions  and  more  Regencies  in  Scotland,  than 
in  moll  other  countries ; and  the  States  of  the 
, 2 Kingdom 
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Kingdom  had  repeatedly  fhewn,  that  they  did 
not  consider  any  individual  whatever  as  having  a 
fixed  legal  right  to  that  office. 

When  the  Maid  of  Norway  fucceeded  her 
grandfather,  Alexander  III.  fix  regents  were  ap- 
pointed. In  the  infancy  of  James  II.  of  Scot- 
land, there  was  a regency  of  three.  In  that  of 
James  III.  there  was  a regency  of  feven.  In  that' 
of  James  III.  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the 
next  prefumptive  heir  of  the  Crown,  claimed  the 
office  upon  that  ground ; but  his  claim  was  dis- 
allowed, ahd  fir'd  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  ap- 
pointed, and  afterwards,  probably,  others,  none 
of  whom  were  in  fucceffion  to  the  Crown. — It 
was  of  more  confequence,  however,  to  confider 
how  that  matter  had  been  underdood  by  the  Le- 
gifiature  of  Great  Britain  fince  the  Union  : and 
furely  it  was  impoffihle  to  read  the  provifional 
adts  of  24th  George  II.  and  5th  George  III.  with- 
out feeing  clearly,  that  no  right  of  adminidra- 
tion  was  then  fuppofed  to  attach  upon  any  indi- 
vidual ; though,  in  point  of  fitnefs  and  proprie- 
ty, not  a perfon  in  the  kingdom  would  think  of 
any  other  than  the  prefent  Heir  Apparent. 

Mr,  Milne  (Member  for  York)  gave  his  cot- 
dial  fupport  to  the  Minider.  He  lamented  the 
change  that  was  foon  likely  to  happen  ; and  de- 
clared, that  whenever  the  period  arrived  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
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got  into  power,  they  would  not  find  a weak 
Adminiftration,  and  a mild  Government,' — but  a 
bold  Adminiftration,  and  an  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Solicitor  General  rofe,  and  faicL  no  man 

\ ( ^ 

could  vote  on  the  prefent  queftion,  without  con- 
fidering  his  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign.  We 
all  agree,  faid  Sir  John  Scott,  that  his  Royal 
High  nefs  fhould  be  Regent,  but  differ  in  opi- 
nion about  the  right  requifjte.  He  corrobrated 
3M r . Pitt’s  argument,  by  affirming,  that,  with 
regard  to  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  right,  it  was  no 
more  than  that  of  any  other  individual;  that  it 

•1 

was  a gift  of  expediency  granted  him  by  Par- 
liament; that,  as  we  had  at  prefent  a King,  al- 
though unfortunately  incapable  of  exercifing  the 
royal  authority,  the  Prince  himfelf  was  only  a 
fubjed ; that  his  Majefty's  indifpofition  was  of  a 
temporary  nature,  which,  perhaps,  would  not 
longer  preclude  him  from  exercifing  his  autho- 
rity, than  a fever  might  preclude  the  fucceffor, 
about  whofe  rights  they  were  at  prefent  contend- 
ing.— (Here  he  was  called  to  order.)— The  King, 
who  acceded  to  his  throne  in  1761,  is  Hill  on 
the  throne  in  the  year  1788  ; therefore  a law  in 
any  Court,  acknowledging  his  iupremacy,  al- 
though Gentlemen  might  call  fuch  a mode  of 
reafoning  metaphyfical,  entailed  on  tranlgref- 
fors  at  prefent  the  effeds  and  penalties  of  that 
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law.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  the 
phyficians  had  declared  his  Majerty  incapable, 
he  thought  the  argument  abfurd  ; as,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  we  cannot  believe  the  King’s  phy- 
ficians. It  wa,s  his  opinion,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ihould  be  fully  inverted  with  every  au- 
thority requifite  for  managing  the  public  bufi- 
nefs  with  energy  and  effect;  but,  recollect- 
ing that  there  was  rtill  a King,  he  thought,  that 
the  powers  of  the  Regent  ought  to  be  circum- 
feribed. 

Mr.  Brake  faid,  he  rofe  to  exprefs  his  opinion 
on  a fubjeCt  that  had  long  agitated  his  mind# 
If,  by  laying  down  his  life  to-night,  he  could 
ferve  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  do  it.  It  had 
been  long  his  glory  and  his  pride  to  fupport 
the  meafures  in  general  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able and  magnanimous  Gentleman  who  propo- 
sed the  refolution;  and  he  dreaded  no  political 
event  fo  much  as  the  change  of  the  prefent 
Adminirtration.  The  topic  of  debate,  he  faid, 
might  be  comprefied  into  a nut-lhell.  He  was 
afraid  he  was  now  on  the  aukward  rtde  of  the 
queftion,  but  thought  the  reiolution  proper,  as 
an  ultimate  decirton  of  the  claim  of  Right. 
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The  Committee  now  divided  on  the  motion. 
That  the  Chairman  report  progrefs,  when  there 
appeared, 

* 

Ayes,  004 

Noes,  2 68 

■*  * r 

Majority  64 

The  Second  and  Third  Resolutions  were  then 
Severally  put  and  carried  ; and  the  Houle  was 
relumed,  and  adjourned. 
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Gtowcefter, 

John  Webb,  Efq. 

Gram  pound. 

Francis  Baring,  Erq. 

G rant  ham. 

George  Sutton,  Efq. 

* 

Eaji  Gr  imjby , 

John  Harrifon,  Efq. 
Dudley  Long,  Efq. 

Eaft  Grinftead, 

George  Medley,  Efq. 

Guildfqrd, 

Kon.  Tin  mis  Onflow 

Honourable  General  Norton 

Jlampfhi > e. 

Robert  Thiftlethwaite,  Efq.  Jervoife  C.  Jervoife,  Efq. 

Harwich, 

John  Robinfun,  Efq. 

Hajlt  mere , 

J >hn  B.  Garforth 
John  Lowther,  Efq. 

Elaftings, 

John  Stanley,  Efq. 

John  Dawes,  Efq. 


lltljlon, 


Helfton , 

Here  for  d/hire, 
Hereford, 

Hertfor  cl/hire, 
Hertford , 

Hey  don, 

Heytejbury, 

H:gham  Ferrers, 
H'ghzvorth, 

H nllon, 

Hodton, 

Horfham, 

Huntingdortfhire, 

Huntingdon, 

Ilchcfter, 

Jpfzoich, 

St.  Ives, 

Kent, 

King’s  Lynn , 

K:ng ft  on  upon  Hull, 

Knarefborough, 
Lancajhtre, 
Lancafter , 

Lnunceflon, 

Leicefterfhire, 

Leicejler, 

Leominfier, 

Lejkeard, 

Lejlzuithiel , 
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For  the  quejlion . Again  ft.  the  quefion. 

James  B.  Burgefs,  Efq.  Roger  Wilbraham,  Efq. 
Right  Hon.Thomas  Harley  Sir  George  Cornwall,  Bart. 

John  Scudamore,  Efq. 

James  Walwyn,  Efq. 

Lord  Vifcount  Giimfton  William  Plumer,  Efq. 

Baron  DimfcLIe 
John  Calvert,  Efq. 

Lionel  Dare!!,  Elq. 

W.  P.  A’Court,  Efq. 

Right  Hon.  F.  Montagu 

SirC.  F. Ratcliffe,  Bart.  William  Evelyn,  Efq. 
William  Egerton,  Elq. 

Rt.H.  SirG.  Yonge,  E.B.  Sir  George  Collier 
Jer.  Crutchley,  Efq. 

Phil.  Metcalfe,  Efq. 

Lord  Vifc.  Hinchinbroke  Earl  Ludlow 

Sir  Walter  Rawlinfon 
John  Willett  Payne,  Efq. 

Benj.  Bond  Hopkins,  Efq. 

George  Sumner,  Efq. 

C.  Alex.  Crickett,  Efq.  William  Middleton,  Efq. 
William  Praed,  Efq. 

Hon.  Charles  Marlham  Filmer  Honeywood,  Efq. 

Hon.  Horatio  Walpole 

Samuel  Thornton,  Efq. 

W.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Efq. 

Lord  Vifcount  Duncanno* 
John  Blackburne,  Efq.  Thomas  Stanley,  Efq. 

Sir  George  Warren,  K.  B- 
Ab.  Rawlinfon,  Efq.- 

Lord  Arden  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart. 

J.  Peach  Hungerford,  Efq, 

William  Pochin,  Efq. 

Colonel  Macnamara 
Charles  Lor.  Smith,  Efq. 

John  Elunter,  E q. 

Penn  A.  Curzon,  Efq. 

Hon.  Edward  James  Elliot 
Honourable  John  Elliot 

John  Thomas  Ellis,  Efq.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Levies, 


Lews, 

Lincoln/hirc , 
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Thomas  Kuiipe,  Efq.  Honourable  Henry  Pcfnarh 

Sir  John  Thotold,  Barr. 

C.  Anderfon  Pelham,  Efq. 


Line  oh, 

John  F.  Cawthorne,  Efq. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Saville 

Litchfield, 

George  Anfon,  Efq. 

Liverpool, 

Bamber  Gafcoyne,  Efq. 

Lord  Penrhyn 

London , 

Sir  Watkin  Lewes 

Nath.  Newnham,  Efq. 
John  Sawbridge,  Efq. 

Ludlow, 

Lord  Clive 

Richard  P.  Knight,  Efq. 

Litggerjkall, 

George  Aug.  Selwyn,  Efq. 
Nath.  W.  Wraxall,  Efq. 

Lyme  Regis, 

Honourable  Thomas  Fane 
Honourable  Henry  Fane 

Lyminglon, 

Robert  Colt,  Efq. 

» 

\ 

George  Rofe,  Efq. 

Maid/lone, 

Matthew  Bloxham,  Efq. 

Clement  Taylor,  Efq. 

Malden , 

^ubn  Strutt,  Efq. 

Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart. 

Malmefbury , 

Lord  Vifcount  Melbourne 
Lord  Vifcount  Maitland 

Mahon, 

Right  Hon.  Edm.  Burke 
William  Weddell,  Efq, 

Marlborough , 

Earl  of  Courtown 
Sir  Philip  Hailes,  Bart. 

Marlow, 

Sir  Thomas  Rich,  Bart. 

William  Ciayton,  Efq. 

St.  Maswes, 

Hugh  Bofcawen,  Efq. 
William  Young,  Efq. 

St.  Michael, 

Chriftopher  Hawkins.  Efq. 

David  Howell,  Efq. 

Midhurfl, 

Henry  Drummond,  Efq. 

Edward  Cotsford,  Efq. 

Middlrfex , 

William  Mainvvaring,  Efq. 

Mi  lb  our  n Port, 

Lord  Muncafter 

Colonel  W.  Popham 

Mine  he  ad, 

Robert  Wood,  Efq. 

Monmouth/hire, 

Major  General  Rooke 

John  Morgan,  Efq. 

Monmouth, 

Marquis  of  Worceller 

Montgomery/}  ire, 

Win.  Moftyn  Owen,  Efq. 

Montgomery, 

Whitflied  Keene,  Efq. 

Morpeth, 

Peter  Delme,  Efq. 

Sir  James  Erfkine,  Bart, 

Newark, 

Lieut.  Colonel  John  Sutton 
Lord  Muigravc 

NciVcafil 
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For  the  QurJHon. 

Newcafile  under  Lyne,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 

Richard  Vernon,  Efq. 
Charles  Brandling,  Efq. 


Newcafile  upon  Tyne, 
Newport,  Cornwall, 

| Newport,  Hants , 
Newton,  Lancajhlre, 
i Newton,  Hants y 

' Norfolk, 
i Northallerton , 

' Northamptonjhirr, 

' Northumberland , 


Hon.  John  Townfhend 
Thomas  Brooke,  Efq. 
John  Barrington,  Efq. 
Mark  Gregory,  Efq. 

Sir  John  Wodehoufe,  Bart. 
Henry  Peirfe,  Efq. 

Edwin  Lafcelles,  Efq. 

Sir  James  Langham,  Bart. 


' Norwich , 
'Nottingham/hirc, 


Hon.  Henrv  Hobart 


1 Nottingham , Robert  Smith,  Efq. 

I Oakhampton,  Humphry  Mmchin,  Efq. 

Orford, 

Oxforcl/hire, 

Oxford, 


Oxford  Univerfity,  Sir  William  Dolben,  Bart. 
Pembroke, 

'Penrhyn,  - 

Peterborough , 


Otters  field, 

Plymouth, 

Plympton, 


Pontefrafl, 

Poole, 

°ortfmrJuth> 

[ir  efion, 

$aeenboroughy 


Robert  Fanfhaw,  Efq. 
John  Stephenfon,  E(q. 
John  Pardoe,  jun.  Efq. 
John  Smyth,  Efq. 
William  Sotheron,  Efq. 
William  M.  Pitt,  Efq. 
Hon.  XV.  Cornwallis 
Sir  H.  Houghton,  Bart. 
George  Bowyer,  Efq. 
John  Aldridge,  Efq, 


Agahifi  the  Qttefiion. 


Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Miiler,  Bart. 
Edward  Rufh worth,  Efq, 
Thomas  P.  Leigh,  Efq. 


Sir  Edward  Aftley,  Bar r. 


Thomas  Powys,  Efq. 

Sir  Wm.  Middleton,  Bart. 
Charles  Grey,  Efq. 

Right  Hon.  W.  Windham 
Lord  E.  C.  Cav.  Bentinck 
C.  Medows  Pierpoint,  Efq. 
Dan.  P.  Coke,  Efq. 

Lord  Vifcount  Malden 
Hon.  G.  Seymour  Conway 
Lord  Charles  Spencer 
Lord  Robert  Spencer 
Hon.  Peregrine  Bertie 
Francis  Page,  Efq. 

Hugh  Owen,  Efq. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 
R chard  Benyon,  Efq. 

Kon.  Lionel  Darner 
Lord  Vifcount  Downe 
William  Jolliffe,  Efq. 

John  Macbride,  Efq. 


Mich.  A.  Taylor,  Efq. 

Sir  H.  Featherftone,  Bart. 
Right  Hon.  Gen.  Burgoyne 


Radnorjhsrc 
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For  the  Queflion. 

■ Radnorjhire , 

Thomas  J lines,  Efq. 

Heading, 

Francis  Annefly,  Efq. 
Richard  A.  Neville,  Efq. 

Eoji  Retford, 
Richmond, 

Earl  of  Lincoln 

Riff  on, 

• 

Rochejier, 

Sir  C.  Middleton,  Bart. 

Hew  Romney , 

John  Henniker,  Efq. 
Rich.  J Sullivan,  Efq. 

Rutland/hire, 

G B.  Brudenell,  Efq. 

Rye, 

Rt.  Hon  C.  W.  Cornewall, 

Speaker  * 

Ryegale, 

Wm.  Bellingham,  Efq. 

Reginald  Pole  Carew,  Efq. 

Salop , 
Saltajh, 

John  Ky nation,  Efq. 

Sandwich, 

Philip  Stephens,  Efq. 
Charles  Brett,  Efq. 

New  Sarum, 

Hon.  W.  H.  Bouverie 

Old  Sarum, 

Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Villiers 
George  Hardinge,  Efq. 

Scarborough, 

Seaford, 

Earl  of  Tyrconnell 
George  Ofbaldefton,  Efq. 

Shaft  ejbury. 

Hans’ W.  Mortimer,  Efq. 

John  Drummond,  Efq. 

Shore  ham. 

John  Peachey,  Efq. 

Shrewjbury, 

John  Hill,  E q. 

Somerfet/hire , 

Edward  Phelips,  Efq. 

Southampton , 

John  Fleming,  Efq. 
James  Amyatt,  Efq. 

Southwark, 

Henry  Thornton,  Efq. 
Paul  Le  Mcfuricr,  Efq. 

Staff ordjhire, 
Stafford , 

Lord  Gower 

Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Bart. 

Stamford , 

Sir  George  Howard,  Bart. 
Henry  Cecil,  Efq. 

Wharton  Amcotts,  Efq. 
Earl  of  Inchiqqin 
Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Bart. 
William  Lawrence,  Efq. 


Ger.  Noel  Edwards,  Efq. 
William  Dickenfon,  Efq. 


Major  Lemon 
William  Huffey,  Efq. 


Sir  Godfrey  W ebfter 


Hon.  Edward  Mon  ck  ton 

l 

R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq. 


Steynin, 


For  the  Qucflion. 
Hon.  Richard  Howard 
James  Gordon,  jun.  Efq: 
William  Smith,  Efq. 
John  Lahgfton,  Efq, 

Sir  John  Rous,  Bart. 
Jofhua  Grigby,  Efq. 

Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey,  Bart. 
Lord  George  Lenox 
John  Calvert,  jun.  Efq. 

Alexander  Fopham,  Efq. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hammett 
Sir  Charles  Kent,  Bart. 
George  Jennings,  Efq. 
SirG.  P.  Turner,  Bart. 
Hon.  Dudley  Ryder 
Hun.  Colonel  Phipps 

Hiley  Addington,  Efq. 
Colonel  Bofcawen 


Jgainfi  the  Queftion, 

T.  Boothby  Parkyns,  Efq, 


Hon.  William  Norton 
Hon.  Thomas  Pelham 
John  Courtenay,  Efq. 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  Fitzpatrick. 
Lord  John  Ruflell 


Robert  Viner,  Efq. 

Robert  Kingfmill,  Efq. 
Hon.  Hugh  Conway 


Sir  Francis  Sykes,  Bart. 

Thomas  Farrer,  Efq.  John  Calcraft,  Efq. 
Sir  Robert  Lawlev,  Barf. 

Sir  George  A.  W.  Shuck- 
burgh,  Bart. 


Robert  Lad  broke,  Efq. 

Clement  Tudway,  Efq. 

Robert  Burton,  Efq. 
John  Ord,  Efq. 

Sir  H.  Bridgeman,  Barf. 
George  Forrefter,  Efq. 

Sir  John  Scott 
Hon.  Thomas  Thynne 
Samuel  Eftwick,  Efq. 

John  Madocks,  Efq. 

Major  John  Scott 
James  Adams,  Efq, 

K 
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For  the  §>ueJlion.  Againjl  the  Queflion- 

Wejlminfler, 

Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox 

Weflmoreland, 

Lord  John  Townfhend 
Sir  M.  Lc  Fleming,  Bart. 

Weymouth  and  Mel - 

John  Lowther,  Efq. 

Right  Hon.  Welbore  Ellis 

comb  Regis, 

John  Purling,  Efq. 

Whitchurch , 

William  5elwyn,  Efq.  Lord  Vifcount  Middleton 

Wigan, 

John  Cotes,  Efq. 

Wilton , 

Orlando  Bridgeman,  Efq. 

Lord  Herbert 

Winchelfea, 

John  Nelbitt,  Efq. 

Winchejler, 

Rich.  Gammon,  jun.  Efq.  Henry  Penton,  Efq. 

Windfor , 

Earl  of  Mormngton 

Woodjlock, 

Sir  H.  W.  Dafliwood,  Bart. 

Worcejlerjhire, 

Francis  Burton,  Efq. 

Hon.  Edward  Ftley 

Worcejier , 

Samuel  Smith,  Efq. 

Wtotton  Bajfett , 

Hon.  Colonel  North 

, r 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Conway 

Chipping  Wycombe, 

Robert  Waller,  Efq. 

Yarmouth , Norfolk, 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B. 

Yarmouth,  Hants, 

Henry  Beaufoy,  Efq.  • 

Philip  Francis,  Efq. 

Thomas  Jer.  Clarke,  Efq. 

Yorkfhire, 

Henry  Duncombe,  Efq. 

York , 

William  Wilberforce,  Efq. 

Rich.  Slater  Milncs,  Efq.  Lord  Galway 

s 

C O T L A N D. 

Aberdeenjhire, 

George  Skeene,  Efq. 

Aberdeen,  &c. 

Sir  David  Carnegie,  Bart. 

Argylejhire, 

Lord  F.  Campbell 

Banfffhire, 

Sir  James  Duff,  Bart. 

Berioickjhire , 

Pat.  Home,  Efq. 

Bute  and  Caithnefs, 

Hon.  Col.  J.  Stuart 

Clackmannan, 

Burnet  Abercrombie,  Efq. 

Craill , Bitten - 

1 John  Anftruther,  Efq. 

want,  & c. 

Cupar, 

• * 


Cupar,  Dundee , fsfc 
Dumbarton , Glaf- 
gozu,  &c. 
Dumfriesshire , 
EdinburghShire, 
Edinburgh , 
Elginshire, 

Fife/hire, 

Forfarjhire, 

Haddi  ngtonjhi  re  t 
Invernefsjhirc , 
Invernefs , 

Irvine , Inverary, 
&c. 

Kincardine/hire, 
Kirkcudbright  Stnv~ 
artry, 
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j*  Hay  Campbell,  Efq. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas 
Sir  Adam  Fergufon,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Fife 
Colonel  Wemyfs 
Archibald  Douglas,  Efq. 
John  Hamilton,  Efq. 

Lord  William  Gordon 
Sir  He&or  Munro,  K.  B. 


A gain  ft  the  queftion . 
George  Dcmpftcr,  Efq. 


Sir  Robert  Laurie,  Bart. 


} 

} 


Sir  A.  Edmonfton,  Bart. 
R.  Allardice  Barclay,  Efq. 


Alexander  Stewart,  Efq* 


Kinghern,  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Prelton,  Bart. 

Lanarkshire , 

Sir  James  S.  Denham,  Bart. 

Lauder,  &V. 

Colonel  Fullarton 

Linlithgow/hire, 

j-  Sir  William  A.  Cunnyng' 
L fame,  Bart. 

Nairnftdre, 

Alexander  Brodie,  Efq. 

Orkney,  &c. 

Colonel  Dundai 

Feeble/hire, 

David  Murray,  Efq. 

Perthshire , 

Hon.  General  Murray 

Renfrewshire, 

John  Shaw  Stewart,  Efq.- 

Rofi/hire, 

F- H.  Mackenzie,  Efq. 

Roxburgh/hirc , 

Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 

Selkirk/hire, 

Mark  Pringle,  Efq, 

Selkirk,  &c. 

Major  Moore 

Stirling/hire, 

Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  Barr, 

Sutherlandjhire , 

Lieut.  General  Grant 

Wigtonfhirc , 

Andrew  M'Dowall,  Efq. 

TELLERS. 

For  Me  queftiom 

Thomas  Steele,  Efq.  Member  for  Chichefter. 

Again Jl  the  queftion , 

► William  Adam,  Efq.  Member  for  Banff,  &c, 

K 


Paired 
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Paired  off  for  the  queftion. 


Buckingham, 

Right  Hon.  James  Grenville 

Caine , 

Right  Han.  Ifaac  Barre 

Kirkwall , &V. 

Charles  Rofs,  Efq. 

Shropshire , 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart. 

Paired  off  againd  the  quedion. 

Banbury , 

Lord  North 

D u mbartorjhi  re, 

Keith  Elphinftone,  Efq. 

Wilton , 

Right  Hon,  W.  G.  Hamilton 

Wincheljea , 

William  Ntdham,  Efq. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  abfent  on  ‘Tuefday  the  i6th. 

but  voted 

on  Mr.  Dempster’s  Motion  for  an  Address 

to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Monday  the  22d. 

Againjl  the  Motion.  For  the  Motion . 

Beverley, 

Sir  C.  Sykes,  Bart. 

Brijlol , 

Henry  Cruger,  Efq, 

Caemarvonfidre, 

Jolin  Parry,  Efq. 

Dartmouth , 

Edmund  Baftard,  Efq. 

Devices, 

Henry  Addington,  Efq 

He  i don. 

Edward  Bearcrofc,  Efq. 

Heyclon, 

William  Chaytor,  Efq. 

Haverfordwefi, 

Lord  Kenfington 

Jpfwich , 

William  Middleton,  Efq. 

Litchfield, 

Thomas  Gilbert,  Efq. 

Or  ford. 

Lord  Beauchamp 

Oxford/hire, 

Lord  Wen  man 

St.  Ives, 

Richard  Barwell,  Efq. 

Saltajh, 

Charles  Ambler,  Efq. 

Steyning, 

Sir  J.  Honey  wood,  Bart. 

Stiver  ton, 

Sir  John  Duntz,  Bart. 

iVorccfierJhire , 

William  Lygon,  Efq.] 

Windfor, 

P.  P.  Powney,  Efq. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  prevented  by  Illnefs 

from  attending  the  Houfe  during  the  prefent  Seffion. 

Cambridgrjhire, 

Sir  H.  Peyton,  Bart.  Somcrfeijhirt , SirJ.Trevelyan,Bart, 

Calling  ton, 

Paul  Orchard,  Efq.  Mine  head,  J.  F’  Luttrell,  Efq. 

Koshefier , 

Nathaniel  Smith,  Efq.  McnonethJhire,  E.  L.  Vaughan,  Efq. 

Thursday, 
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Thursday,  December  18. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  moved,  “ that  the  order  of 
the  day,  for  receiving  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  take  into  confideration  the  fate 
of  the  nation,  be  read.” 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  then  rofe,  and  moved,  that 
the  confideration  of  the  report  might  be  deferred 
till  to-morrow,  on  account  of  the  indifpofition  of 
a Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox).  He 
had  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  his  Rig*ht  Hon. 
Friend  would  be  able  to  appear  in  his  place  on 
Friday,  which  would  occafion  no  delay  in  the 
difpatch  of  public  bufinefs.  If  the  report  had 
been  confidered  this  evening,  it  would  have  been 
carried  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to-morrow,  for 
their  concurrence.  They,  however,  would  not 
have  gone  into  the  confideration  of  it  till  Monday. 
If  the  report  was  difeufled  to-morrow  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Lords  might  receive 
it  on  Saturday,  and  go  into  it  on  Monday,  in  the 
fame  manner  they  would  have  done  fuppofing 
they  had  received  it  on  Friday,  This,  therefore 
would,  in  the  end,  occafion  no  delay,  and  Gentle- 
men  would  have  one  day  more  to  turn  this  im- 
portant bufinefs  in  their  minds.  He  was  certain 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
would  have  no  objection  to  any  perfonal  accom- 
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modation  to  fo  confiderable  a Member  of  that 
Houfe  as  his  Right  Honourable  Friend. 

Mr.  Pitt  rofe  and  obferved,  that  the  order  of 
the  day  was  to  take  into  confideration  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  that 
it  might  be  fent  to  the  other  Houfe  for  their  con- 
currence. He,  however,  fhould  be  extremely 
happy  to  accommodate  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  or  any  other  Gentleman  in  the 
Houfe,  and  to  lhew  them  every  perfonal  civility, 
that  was  not  inconfiftent  with  the  urgency  of  pub- 
lic bufinefs.  He  was  the  more  difpofed  to  do 
this,  as  there  was  a reafonable  ground  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  would  be  able  to  attend 

4 m , 

in  his  place  to-morrow.  The  only  difadvantage 
was,  the  Houfe  had  the  trouble  of  affembling, 
but  this  was  unavoidable.  As  the  report  might 
be  received  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  Saturday, 
inftead  of  Friday,  and  as  they  might  go  into  it 
on  Monday,  this  would  not  at  all  impede  public 
bufinefs ; and  therefore  he,  for  one,  would  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  motion.  He  fhould  be  glad  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  prefence  in  every 
Itage  of  this  important  bufinefs. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 


Friday, 
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Friday,  December  19. 

When  Mr.  Alderman  Wat  Jon  had  appeared  at 
the  bar  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  the  queftion  was  put,  “ that 
the  report  be  brought  up.” 

Sir  John  Sinclair  rofe  and  declared,  that  no 
man  more  fincerely  lamented  the  calamitous  fitu- 
ation  of  his  Majefty,  or  more  ardently  hoped  for 
his  fpeedy  recovery.  He  was  certain  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  was 
poflefled  of  more  manlinefs  than  to  entrap  the 
Houfe  by  any  refolutions  which  he  had  propofed. 
He  fhould,  however,  feel  himfelf  extremely 
obliged  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  if 
he  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  explain  the  means 
which  he  conceived  molt  conftitutional  for  the 
Lords  and  Commons  to  ufe  in  giving  the  Royal 
aflent  to  a Regency  Bill.  Sir  John  exprelTed  his 
apprehenfions  that  the  two  Houfes  were  intend- 
ed to  be  called  upon  to  exceed  their  conftitu- 
tional powers  ; and  this  was  a time,  he  faid, 
above  all  others,  when  every  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding lhould  be  clearly  underftood,  and  ma- 
turely confidered. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  had  done  him  but  juftice,,m  fup- 
pofinghe  would  bring  forward  nothing  to  entrap 
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the  Houfe,  or  to  impofe  upon  their  underhand- 
ings.  It  was  his  defire  to  explain,  as  fully  as 
poffible,  the  foundation  and  principles  of  all  his 
refolutions,  and  the  means  by  which  the  Lords 
and  Commons  ought  to  give  the  Royal  affeut  to 
a bill,  authoring  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exer- 
cife  the  whole,  or  a part  of  the  royal  authority, 
during  the  prefent  indifpofition  of  his  Majelty. 
He  conceived,  it  would  be  molt  proper  that  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  lhould  appoint  a Com- 
mifTion  under  the  Great  Seal,  who  fhould  be  em- 
powered to  give  the  Royal  affent  to  the  bill  that 
was  to  regulate  the  powers  of  the  Regent. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  replied,  that  he  had  paid  great 
attention  to  this  very  important  fubjedt,  and  had 
always  conceived,  that  by  an  a6t  palled  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment could  exercife  no  legiflative  power  what- 
ever. He  apprehended  that  the  molt  conftitu- 
tional  way  of  proceeding  in  this  bufinefs,  was  by 
addrefling  his  Royal  Plighnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  undertake  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  during  the  prefent  emergency. 

Mr.  Pozvys  obferved,  that  although  he  believed 
the  Hating  of  that  on  which  his  anxiety  turned, was 
premature  in  this  If  age  of  the  bulinefs,  he  would 
venture  to  intimate,  that  when  the  report  lhould 
be  brought  up,  he  believed  he  might  undertake 
to  prove  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman^ 
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fyftem  was  not  founded  either  in  precedent  or 

law. 

The  report  having  been  brought  up,  and  the 
firft  refolution  read  and  agreed  to,  the  fecond 
was  read  ; when 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  faid,  it  was  extremely  necef- 
fary  for  the  Houle  ferioufly  to  confider  the  fitu~ 
ation  and  peculiar  circumftances  under  which 
they  had  now  met.  They  were  at  that  moment  af- 
fembled,  but  not  as  a Parliament.  Agreeable  to 
his  Majefty's  prorogation,  they  had  met  on  the 
20th  of  November.  They  were  then  at  a lofs 
what  to  do  ; and  after  fome  hefitation,  they  had 
prudence  enough  to  adjourn  for  a fortnight.  Sit- 
Grey  gave  an  hidorical  narrative  of  their  meet- 
ings from  the  20th  of  November  down  to  this 
day  ; he  contended  that  they  derived  all  their 
power,  and  all  their  authority,  from  neceflity 
alone.  If  they  went  an  inch  farther,  they  exceed- 
ed the  limit  of  their  power  and  jurifdiclion, 
which  was  mod  dangerous.  At  the  glorious  sera 
of  the  Revolution,  Seymour,  Finch,  and  the 
other  leading  men  of  that  day  did  not  refolve  to 
do , but  they  did  what  they  conceived  to  be  con- 
ditutional,  and  included  refolutions  in  their  ac- 
tions, and  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  He 
faid,  the  precedent  of  the  j2d  of  Henry  Vlth  had 
been  recommended  as  a precedent  in  point  ; but 
he  begged  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  two  Houles 
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of  Parliament  of  that  day  were  in  the  moil  difho- 
nourable  Situation,  and  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  under  the  impreffion  of  immediate  force  and 
irrefiftible  influence.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  entered 
into  a very  clear,  full,  and  able  narrative  of  the 
hiftory  of  Henry  the  Vlth,  in  order  to  prove  his 
pofition  to  the  Houfe,  that  Parliament,  at  that 
time,  were  not  their  own  mailers,  but  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  Protestor. 

He  concluded  with  obferving,  that  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  a Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency, 
were,  in  the  lail  debate,  admitted  and  allowed 
by  the  fir  ft  legal  authority  in  the  Houfe.  The 
Attorney  General  had  declared,  as  his  opinion, 
that  though  the  Prince  had  no  right,  either  by 
common  or  ftatute  law,  to  aflume  or  exercife  the 
office  of  Regent,  without  the  appointment  of 
Parliament,  yet  he  owned  that  his  pretenfions  to 
that  appointment  were  fo  ftrong  and  lo  unques- 
tionable, from  his  high  ftation  and  nearnefs  to 
the  crown,  that  thofe  pretenfions  could  not  be 
denied  or  rejected,  except  for  fuch  caufes  as 
would  almoft  juftify  a bill  of  exclufion,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  fuch  caufes  as  would  exclude 
him  from  the  crown. 

Mr.  Martin  faid,  he  had  given  all  the  attention 
he  was  able  to  this  very  important  Subject,  on  a 
former  day,  during  a debate  of  ten  hours,  and 
that  he  was  fo  fatigued  that  he  could  not  then 

deliver  his  Sentiments  on  this  Subject.  He,  how- 
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ever  conceived  it  to  be  a matter  of  fuch  magni- 
tude and  importance,  that  no  man  fhould  fatif- 
fy  himfelf  with  giving  a filent  vote,  but  ought  to 
ejtprefs  his  fentiments  upon  it.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  the  other  evening,  put  him  in  mind  of 
a feene  in  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  where  Fal- 
ftaffis  reprefented  as  informing  all  his  friends  in 
what  manner  they  are  to  be  provided  for  when 
the  Prince  fhould  come  to  the  crown,  an  event 
which  was  then  daily  expedted.  Though  he  had 
frequently  voted  with  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  yet  if  he  were  afked  in  which  of  the 
two  Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  (Mr.  Fox  or 
Mr.  Pitt)  he  would  place  moll  confidence,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  to  lay,  that  he  fhould 
repofe  moil  confidence  in  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had  too  great 
a mind  to  be  led  away  by  avarice,  or  any  of  the 
lower  paffions ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  pof- 
fdfed  rather  too  large  a fhareof  ambition,  which 
led  him  to  temporize,  in  order  to  get  into  power  j 
and  unlefs  he  had  been  a&uated  by  this  difpofi- 
tion  at  prefent,  he  would  never  have  contended 
in  that  Houfe,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  fuch 
a power  as  he  had  alferted.  The  conduct  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  near  him,  in  this 
trying  and  delicate  crifis,  had  been  fteady,  difin- 
terefted,  and  noble.  In  fhort,  fuch  as,  in  his 

ppinion,  entitled  him  to  the  praife  and  confi- 
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dence  of  the  public.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  was  now  about  to  retire,  and  he  wifhed 
to  fpeak  of  him  as  handfomely  as  he  could.  He 
hoped  he  never  would  be  the  head  of  a factious 
Gppofition,  but  that  he  would  keep  a watch- 
ful eye  over  Adminiftration. 

The  Attorney  General  again  contended,  that  the 
common  law  knew  no  fuch  perfon  as  a Regent. 
The  common  law  only  recognized  three  deferip- 
tions  of  governors  of  kingdoms,  and  theie  were. 
Kings,  CuJlodesRegniy  and  King’s  Lieutenants.  The 
Cuftos  Revni  was  a Pro  Rex . endowed  with  limited 
powers,  which  had  been  occafionally  enlarged, 
and  the  power  of  bellowing  benefices,  and  other 
fpecific  exercifes  of  authority  given ; and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  a living  infiance 
of  the  nature  of  the  office  of  a King’s  Lieutenant. 
With  regard  to  the  King’s  preferving  his  politi- 
cal capacity  entire,  notwithfianding  his  illnefs, 
(he  laid)  he  fhould  err  with  Lord  Coke,  with 
Chief  Juftice  Hale,  Mr.  Juftiee  Forfier,  and 
every  other  great  legal  authority,  if  he  did  not 
maintain  that  dodlrine.  He  added,  that  in  an- 
fwer  to  an  honourable  Baronet  (Sir  Grey  Cooper) 
he  mufi  beg  leave  to  put  in  his  plea,  and  tell 
him,  that  if  he  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
once  more  to  look  over  a book,  which  the  ho- 
nourable Baronet  bad  often  confulted,  Mr.  Juf- 
tice Forfter’s  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Conftitution,  he  would  find  that  he  was  mi  flake  n 
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in  one  part  of  his  argument.  As  to  the  honour- 
able Baronet’s  account  of  the  tranfadions  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  feemed  fufii- 
cient  to  anfvver,  that  at  that  time  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land  that  there  was  no  privilege,  nor  was 
it  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a datute  was 
pa(Ted  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe.  The  proceed- 
ings, therefore,  that  the  Honourable  Baronet 
had  fo  ftrongly  reprobated,  with  regard  to  the 
appeal  to  the  Judges,  in  the  cafe  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Speaker  of  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
who  had  found  that  privilege  would  lay  in  the 
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Speaker’s  cafe,  and  the  reference  of  the  Judges 
opinion  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  were  not  fo  ex- 
traordinary ; but  let  them  be  ever  fo  worthy  of 
cenfore,  let  Richard  Duke  of  York  be  ever  fo 
great  a tyrant,  it  ferved  the  better  to  fupport  his 
reasoning,  and  the  more  to  ftrengthen  and  con- 
firm the  precedent  feleded  from  that  period; 
becaufe  it  proves,  that  in  the  word  of  times,  the 
tranfadion  which  the  precedent  dated  had  been 
conditionally  regular.  To  argue  againd  all 
precedents,  feleded  from  troublefome  times,  was 
a lort  of  reafoning  that  he  lamented  ; and  to  pro- 
nounce that  no  precedent  taken  from  fuch  times 
was  to  be  relied  on,  appeared  like  proceeding  to 
the  length  of  declaring  that  the  Magna  Charta 
ought  not  to  be  confidercd  as  an  ad  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Windham  began  with  faying,  that  accord- 
ing to  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth,  the  greated  fecrets 
were  fometimes  brought  to  light  by  magpies. 
The  Gentlemen  upon  that  fide  of  the  Houfe,  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  to  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  (Mr.  Martin)  referred,  notwith- 
danding  his  fevere  and  alarming  reprehenfion  of 
them,  were  of  as  good  family,  of  as  high  rank, 
of  as  great  abilities,  and  of  as  indubitable  inte- 
grity, public  and  private,  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom. He  faid,  he  fubfcribed  to  the  opinion  of 
his  Rio-ht  Honourable  Friend  in  its  fulled  extent. 

o 

He  did  not  do  this  by  precedent,  for  there  was 
none ; but  he  did  it  from  drong  analogy. — Shall 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  have  the  power  of 
difpofing  of  the  conditution  ? All  the  advanta- 
ges that  were  propofed  by  an  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion,  applied  as  didindtly  and  diredtly  to  the 
cafe  of  a Regency,  as  to  the  cafe  of  a Crown.  We 
had  better  have  a line,  a rule  that  was  clear  and 
perfectly  afcertained,  though  in  itfelf  not  the 
very  bed,  than  to  have  none  at  all.  We  now  re- 
gard our  monarchy  as  hereditary  ; but  if  the 
reafonings  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt)  are  applied  to  it,  from  that  moment 
it  becomes  a Republic ; for  according  to  the 
Minider’s  principles,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment. in  a cafe  like  the  prefent,  may  give  away 
the  country.  If  they  altume  this  power,  they 
have  all  the  government  that  is  enjoyed  in 
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France,  in  Turkey, or  in  the  moftdefpotic  govern- 
ment under  heaven.  According  to  this  dodrine, 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  poffefs  all  the 
powers  of  the  three  eftates.  He  was  convinced 
from  the  condud  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pitt),  that  he  had  been  guided  on 
this  occafion  entirely  from  prefent  circumftances, 
and  without  any  regard  to  pofterity.  They  were 
told  very  truly  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,that  in  this  quef- 
tion  they  ought  not  to  take  into  their  confidera- 
tion  the  Prince  at  all,  but  ought  to  confider  the 
queftion  generally.  He  declared,  he  did  not 
place  great  reliance  on  the  reafoning  of  lawyers 
on  filch  fubjeds;  gentlemen  of  that  profeffion 
were  not  always  the  belt  writers  on  conflitutionai 
queftions ; becaufe,  when  they  were  under  legal 
difcuffions,  they  were  always  flying  to  legal  ana- 
logies. He  faid  he  did  not  like  maxims  which 
could  not  be  comprehended,  nor  did  he  admire 
precedents  drawn  from  times  of  fuch  tumult  and 
confufion,  as  thofe  which  diftinguifhed  the  pe- 
riod from  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  Regency,  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  ; the  fatal  confequences  which  followed 
was  a fufRcient  condemnation  of  the  precedent. 

Mr.  Martin  obferved,  that,  as  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  accufed  him  of  not  having  fpo- 
ken  to  the  queftion,  he  appealed  to  the  Houle 
as  to  that  point.  He  only  pretended  to  be  a man 
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of  plain  underftanding ; and  if  he  could  not  res- 
fon  fo  deeply  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  it 
was  not  his  fault.  He  was  willing  to  impute  the 
perfonal  rude  treatment  of  him  rather  to  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  than  to  any  intentional  de- 
parture from  that  good  breeding  which  made  fo 
effential  a part  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
charadter. 

Mr.  Chrijlian  profeffed,  that  he  was  forry  the 
queftion  was  brought  forward  at  all  ; but,  as  it 
had  been  brought  forward,  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Houfe  to  affert  its  rights,  and 
decide  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity* 

Mr.  Hardinge  role,  and  obferved  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjedt.  He  faid,  he  had  al- 
ways underftood,  that,  when  the  executive  power 
ceafed  to  adt,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
two  Houfes  to  fupply  the  defedt.  He  was  ready 
to  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  that  no  declaration  of 
rip-ht,  with  refpedt  to  political  queftions,  ought 
to  be  made,  except  when  it  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary.  He  was  as  averfe  to  declarations  of 
right  as  any  man.  He  Ihould  take  the  liberty 
of  dating,  as  clearly,  fhortly,  and  fairly  as  pof- 
fible,  this  queftion  of  right.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had  declared  his 
meaning  had  been  mifreprefented,  and  he  gave 
him  full  credit  for  that  declaration.  lie  had  fa- 
voured the  Houfe  with  a fecond  ftatement  of  his 
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opinion,  which  he  conceived  to  be  this That 
from  the  moment  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
had  declared  the  King  incapable  of  difeharging 
the  duties  of  his  high  ftation,  from  that  inftant 
a right  attached  in  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  fucceed  to  the  royal  authority  dur- 
ing the  King’s  indifpolition,  and  no  longer.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  declared  this 
as  his  opinion,  in  fo  fair  and  open  a manner,  as 
did  him  the  greateft  honour.  He  had  told  that 
Houfe,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  to  attend 
to  the  information,  that  he  had  lived  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  in  habits  of  intercourfe  wdth  the 
Heir  Apparent,  whole  right  he  had  fo  warmly 
efpoufed.  Another  circumftance,  which  he  wifh- 
ed  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  Houfe  was 
this  : — It  had  been  faid,  that  no  right  had  been 
claimed  by  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  that  he  had 
never  aflerted  any  right. — This  was  true  ; but 
yet  the  Prince  had  not  fpecifically  difclaimed  it. 
It  had  been  faid,  that  the  Prince  ought  to  be 
appointed  Regent,  without  limitations.  If  he 
was  of  this  opinion,  was  it  not  fair  and  proper 
that  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  difeufs  the  queflion 
of  right,  that  he  might  fee  that  the  Prince  had 
adlually  a right  to  fucceed  to  the  whole  of  the 
royal  authority  ? And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
Ihould  be  of  opinion,  that  the  powers  of  the  Re- 
gent ought  to  be  limited,  was  it  not  proper  and 
nccefiary  to  confider  the  queflion,  and  be  con. 
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vinccd,  that  the  Prince  had  no  right  to  fucceed 
without  the  confent  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  consequently  they  might  limit 
his  authority  in  any  way  which  might  feem  pro- 
per. It  had  been  thrown  out  on  a former  day, 
that  there  was  danger  of  a conflidl*  between  the 
two  Houfes ; though  he  faw  no  appearance  of  it. 
He  fhould  take  the  liberty  of  touching  on  the 
fences  and  outlines  of  opinion  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman.  He  fays,  fuch  a right 
mud  wait  till  the  declaration  of  incapacity  in 
the  King  by  the  two  Houfes.  He  faid  he  was 
alarmed  at  this  idea ; becaufe,  perhaps,  the  con- 
verfe  of  this  proportion  would  alfo  be  maintain- 
ed, that  the  Surrender  of  the  right  would  be  the 
only  proof  of  the  royal  capacity  being  reftor- 
ed.  Another  circumflance  that  ftruck  him  was, 
how  it  was  poffible  that  fuch  a right  mud  wait 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  two  Houfes.  The 
indant  a right  attaches  in  any  man,  he  has  that 
risrht  of  courfe,  and  cxercifes  all  the  functions 
of  it. 

The  cafe  of  an  infant  of  nine  months,  upon 
the  knee,  the  Second  child,  the  ideot  or  perpe- 
tual child,  the  cafe  of  captivity,  abfence,  or 
ficknefs,  were  all  cafes  in  point.  In  the  debate 
at  the  Revolution,  all  the  incapacities  arifing 
from  accident,  and  that  of  delirium  by  name,  were 
an  argument  j and  it  was  in  that  argument  aflumed, 
that  no  Regent  exifted  of  right,  but  the  nation 
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had  the  foie  power  of  appointing  him.  With- 
out  entering  into  a detail  of  precedents,  he  ob- 
ferved,  firft,  that  there  is  no  inltance  of  a foie 
Regent  or  Protettor,  though  the  next  Heir,  with- 
out fetters  of  forne  kind  upon  his  power.  In  the 
fecond  place,  not  a fingle  Regent  or  Protestor  is 
to  be  found  felf-appointed,  or  accepted  upon  the 
footing  of  claim.  Thirdly,  there  is  but  one 

who  dreamed  of  this  claim,  as  Heir,  the  Duke 

» 

of  Gloucefter,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and,  in 
as  fair  a record  as  the  annals  of  Parliament  can 
boaft,  he  is  told  that  his  claim  is  againft  prece- 
dent ^ ufage , and  lazv. 

Mr.  Hardinge  took  notice  of  two  late  cafes, 
particularly  that  in  the  24th  of  the  late  King, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  fucceeded  as  Re- 
gent— but,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Mr. 
Fox,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ought  to  have 
fucceeded,  being  then  the  neared:  Heir,  and  at 
that  time  in  the  plenitude  of  his  popularity. — 
They  had  often  heard  of  a Lord  Hardwicke,  a 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  of  a Mr.  York.  Thofe 
great  men  had  never  conceived,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  that  fort  of  right  which  was 
contended  for  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man. He  was  fully  convinced,  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  was  the  firft  who  had 
ever  held  fuch  an  opinion.  Mr.  Hardinge  faid, 
he  conceived  the  Revolution  was  a precedent  in 
point.  There  the  political,  as  well  as  natural 
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capacity  of  the  King  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
people  had  a right  to  fupply  the  defedh  At  the 
Revolution,  every  one  of  thefe  cafual  accidents 
were  ftated  -}  and  it  was  argued  by  our  anceftors, 
that,  in  the  cafe  of  thole  cafual  incapacities, 
there  was  a right  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment for  providing  in  any  one  cafe.  The  firft 
queftion  then  was,  whether  James  had  abdicated 
the  throne  ? but  it  was  the  fame  as  if  the  queftion 
had  been,  whether  he  was  in  a delirium  ? — In- 
stead of  appointing  a Regent,  as  the  throne  was 
then  vacant,  they  appointed  a King. 

He  faid,  he  had  heard  a Noble  Lord  (Lord 
North)  with  great  pleafure  on  a former  day,  and 
was  forry  he  did  not  now  fee  him  in  his  place. 
That  Noble  Lord’s  memory  feemed  to  be  as  vi- 
gorous as  ever,  and,  as  he  believed,  all  his  other 
intellectual  powers  were.  He  had  then  deli- 
vered as  able,  as  animated,  and  as  ingenious  a 
fpeech  as  ever  he  had  heard  come  from  his  Lord- 
Ihip.  But  in  fpeaking  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  materially  incorredt  in  almoft  every  circum- 
ftance. — What  did  cur  anceftors  do  at  that  re- 
markable sera,  faid  that  Noble  Lord.  They 
proceeded  diredtly  to  work,  and  proclaimed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  King.  The  Noble  Lord  faid, 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  could  not  legis- 
late ; but  what  did  they  do  before  King  William 
was  made  King? — “The  Lords  Temporal  and 
Spiritual,  and  the  Commons  of  England,  aflem- 
3 bled 
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bled  at  Wedminller,  do  refolve,  that  William 
and  Mary  be  declared  King  and  Queen,  to  hold 
the  Crown  to  them  during  their  lives,  and  the 
life  of  the  furvivor,  the  foie  and  full  exercife  of 
the  royal  power  to  be  exercifed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  then,  in  default  of  fuch  iffue, 
“ the  Crown  Ihould  go  to  the  Princefs  Sophia." 
Phis  proved  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
thought  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  do  this  aft, 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  mull, 
according  to  his  opinion,  condemn  as  uncondi- 
tutional.  He  faid,  in  point  of  drift  law,  the 
Throne  was  not  then  vacant;  for  James  was 
King  at  that  moment,  and,  in  drift  law,  conti- 
nued King  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  govern- 
ment  of  Britain  was  hereditary;  but,  if  the  King 
mifeondufted  himfelf,  it  then  became  eleftive. 

The  mode  of  enabling  the  regal  power  to  be 
adumed,  which  one  of  the  refolutions  pointed 
out,  had  been  called  an  aflumption  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  though  it  did  not  wear  even  the 
appearance  of  any  luch  encroachment,  by  mak- 
ing provifion,  that  a meafure  eflential  to  the 
public  fafety,  in  the  appointment  of  a temporary 
fubditute,  Ihould  have  the  form  of  the  regal  af- 
fent,  while  the  King’s  political  capacity  was  per- 
fect; an  aflent,  he  owned,  without  a didentin g 
power — and  a name  of  the  regal  hand  or  voice, 
but  without  the  will.  This  had  been  called  a 
bungling  and  coarfe  fiffion  : but  he  was  not  afhamed 
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or  adopting  it,  in  preference  to  the  form  of  a 
legiflative  appointment  ufed  by  the  two  Houfes 
alone,  though,  in  fubjiance , he  agreed,  it  was  the 
fame  thing,  as  to  the  right  of  making  an  effectual 
provifion  for  the  defedt,  which  right  he  conli- 
dered  as  refiding  in  thofe  alone  with  whom  the 
regal  power  itfelf  originated. — In  fliort,  the  mea* 
fure  propofed,  as  to  the  right  of  repairing  the 
defedt,  as  to  the  neceffity  of  declaring  it,  and  as 
to  the  mode  of  aflerting  it  with  effedt,  had  obtain- 
ed his  deliberate  and  cordial  aflent. 

Mr.  Anjlruther  rofe  next,  and  contended,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  entitled  to  fucceed,  dur- 
ing his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  to  the  whole  of 
the  royal  authority.  His  right  refulted  from  his 
relative  fituation  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  from 
the  peculiar  intereft  the  nation  had  in  him,  as 
well  as  from  every  principle  of  our  Government. 
He  defied  any  man  to  aflign  any  other  reafon, 
why  a monarchy  fhould  be  hereditary  but  public 
utility ; and  did  not  public  utility  apply  as 
flrongly  to  a Regent,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fucceffion 
to  the  Crown  ? If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  we  mull 
then  come  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt’s)  pofition,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  no  better  right  to  fucceed  to  the  office  of 
Regent,  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom. 
This  doctrine  would  make  the  Regency  perfect- 
ly a matter  of  canvafling.  By  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, an  heir  had  a complete  and  prefen t right 

to 
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to  adminifter  the  affairs  of  his  father.  lie  con- 
fefled  that  a Crown  was  not  a private  eftate,  hut 
this  had  a much  ffronger  analogy  to  it  than  many 
of  the  precedents  which  had  been  mentioned 
had  to  the  cafe  under  conffderation.  A great 
deal  had  been  faid  about  Nemo  eft  hares  invent  is ; 
but  this  did  not  apply  at  all  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  When  this  adt  for  regulating  the  Re- 
gency pafles,  could  it  be  faid  that  it  had  receiv- 
ed the  royal  affent  ? The  report  on  their  table 
contradicted  fuch  an  idea. 

Mr.  Anftruther  made  a number  of  learned  and 
judicious  obfervations  on  the  precedents  that  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI. 
— Magna  Chart  a,  he  faid,  muff  be  admired  by 
all ; becaufe  it  fupports  the  civil  rights  of  every 
man  in  this  country ; but  he  did  not  fee  why,  if 
a Regent  could  be  chofen  by  Commiffion  un- 
der the  Great  Seal,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try might  not  be  carried  on  under  the  Great 
Seal. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  applied  the  fpirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion with  much  energy  to  the  fubjedt  before  the 
Houfe ; and  concluded  his  fpeech  with  obfcrv- 
ing,  that  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  fide,  the  glorious  Re- 
volution muff  be  confidered  as  a profligate  adt  of 
deliberate  robbery  and  confummate  injuffice  ; for 
on  fuch  principles,  the  right  to  the  crown  was 
not  in  King  William  the  Third,  but  in  the  Prin- 
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cels  of  Orange,  in  whom  alone  the  claim  of  he- 
reditary right  was  underflood  to  refide.  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  under  this  idea,  had  ufurped 
a power  to  which  they  had  no  pretence,  and 
gave  that  to  King  William  which  they  had  no 
right  to  beftow.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  honeft 
opinion  tnat,  on  every  confideration  of  refpedl  to 
the  Houfe,  of  the  juftice  which  is  due  to  its 
Members,  who  ought  on  this  occafion  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  authority, 
as  well  as  on  every  confideration  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  o r fulur e timcs3  and  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  is  founded  that  conftitution 
which  is  our  boafl,  and,  if  faithfully  tranfmitted, 
will  be  their  fecurity  ; we  are  called  upon  to  agree 
with  the  Committee,  in  declaring  the  rights 
which  the  refolution  under  confideration  fo 
flrongly  and  emphatically  aflerts, 

Mr.  Dempjier  rofe  to  propofc  an  amendment  to 
the  lecond  refolution,  which,  he  contended, 
would  refeue  them  from  the  greateft  folecifm 
he  had  ever  witneffed,  Pie  declared,  that  he 
flood  up  as  an  independent  man,  connected  with 
neither  party  ; and  the  amendment  which  he  had 
to  propofe,  was  an  amendment  of  his  own,  with- 
out confultation,  and  without  connivance ; but 
iuch  as  it  was  he  would  move  it,  that  he  might 
at  leafl  endeavour  to  preferve  the  conflitution 
from  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  dangerous. 
His  fnfl  amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word 
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u right becaufe  their  bed  way  of  declaring 
their  right  was  not  to  exprefs  it  by  a word,  but 
by  the  exereife  of  it  ; and,  with  that  view,  he 
fhould  further  move  to  leave  out  the  words,  u in 
fuch  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  ap- 
pear to  require,”  and  infert,  “ by  prefenting  an 
addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent, 
and  of  full  age,  humbly  befeeching  him  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  country,  during  the 
incapacity  of  his  Majefty,  and  no  longer.”  He 
concluded  with  moving  to  leave  out  the  word 
*f  right.” 

Mr.  Courtenay  feconded  the  amendment. 

The  Speaker  read  the  amendment,  and  put  the 
quedion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Powys  conceived  that  the  prefent  quedion 
would  turn  merely  on  the  word  Cf  right”  If  any 
law  exiited,  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  fhould  take  upon  himfelf  the  Regency  * 
but  there  being  no  law,  it  would  be  more  un- 
conditional than  the  other  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. 

The  quedion  was  put  and  carried,  that  the 
word  “ right”  ftand  part  of  the  Refolution.  The 
quedion  was  then  alio  put,  that  the  words,  <c  in 
fuch  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  ap- 
pear to  require,”  Hand  part  of  the  Refolution. 

Mr.  Powys  rofe  again,  and  Paid,  if  he  had 
heard  this  amendment  made  three  days  age,  he 

fhould 
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fhould  have  been  among  the  fil'd  to  have  rifen  to 
fecond  it.  He  was  not  afhamed  to  confefs  his 
inclination  to  fupport  the  power  and  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  becaufe,  in  truth,  the}'  were  the 
power  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  committed 
to  the  King,  as  a truft  for  their  benefit.  But  he 
conceived  the  aCt  which  the  Minifter  was  now 
about  to  bring  forth,  was  in  a date  of  difguife, 
and  would  maim  and  mutilate  the  confiitution. 

Mr*  Chancellor  Pitt,  having  read  the  amend- 
ment, faid,  that  the  words  “ as  Heir  Apparent,’* 
feemed  to  jufiify  the  Prince’s  claim  to  righr, 
and  fo,  by  an  equivocal  turn,  to  contradict  the 
Refolution.  Nov/,  as  he  conceived  that  every 
part  of  the  Houfe  would  agree  with  him,  that 
fuch  a claim,  if  afierted,  fhould  not  be  afierted 
obliquely,  and  by  a fide  wind,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Refolution  fiood  as  it 
did  before.  With  regard  to  the  quefiion,  whe- 
ther the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Regent,  fhould 
have  the  whole  Royal  power,  or  only  a part, 
till  that  point  was  afeertained,  it  had  better  not 
be  difeufied  ; becaufe,  at  any  rate,  the  HGufe 
ought  not  to  be  taken' by  furprize. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  was  not,  by  any 
means,  inclined  to  look  with  approbation  upon 
the  circumfiance  of  lending  the  quefiion  a new 
turn,  without  the  Houfe  having  a proper  time 
to  confider  of  it.  He  apprehended,  from  the 
words  of  the  third  Refolution,  that  one  of  the 

points 
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points  was  determined ; not  that  he  meant  to  fay 
that  he  approved,  he  had  contended  againft  it ; 
but  havino:  contended  in  vain,  he  Ihould  make 
his  dand  at  another  pod.  He  was  prepared  to 
contend,  that  the  third  Refolution,  by  putting 
the  two  Houfes  into  the  capacity  to  pafs  a bill, 
did,  what  he  had  great  doubts  that  the  Houfe 
could  not  do,  antecedent  to  the  declaring  a Re- 
gent. 

Mr.  Dempfter  faid,  that  he  was  willing  to  wave 
the  words  cc  Heir  Apparent.” 

Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that  they  did  not,  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  tend  to  overturn  the  Refolution  ; 
and  that  a perfon  of  full  age  was  the  fitted  to  be 
guardian  of  a perfon  in  a date  of  incapacity. 
The  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  they 
confiderea  who  he  was,  was  fuch,  that  he  was 
certainly  properly  defcribed  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the  Houfe  had  decided 
this  point  already,  at  lead  he  was  convinced  it 
had  been  carried  againd  him,  and  to  that  deci- 
fion  he  bowed,  fie  afked  whether  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  might  not  wave  the  Re- 
folution ; for  he  diould  not  wifh,  any  more  than 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  to  apply  a 
fide  wind  to  a quedion  which  had  already  re- 
ceived an  exprefs  decifion. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  anfwered,  that  he  mud 
dill  confider  the  third  Refolution  as  connected 
with  the  fecond,  and  as  defcribing  the  only  con- 
^ ditutional 
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flituticmal  way  of  proceeding,  to  take  the  nccef* 
fary  meafures  in  this  important  crifis . 

Mr.  Burke  called  upon  the  country  gentlemen 
to  be  more  careful  how  they  voted  in  future. 
They  might  now  fee  the  confequences  of  blindly 
voting  with  a Minifcer  for — they  fcarcely  knew 
what.  He  wifhed  to  awaken  their  vigilance, 
that  their  honour  and  integrity  might  be  preferv- 
ed  from  danger,  and  that  they  might  not  be  en- 
trapped. Oneperfon  had  a fcheme  againd  their 
fimplicity,  which  he  had  pradifed,  ftep  by  dep, 
till  he  had  them  fo  fad  entangled,  that  they 
could  not  recede.  The  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  perfuaded  them  to  vote  a fird  Refo- 
lution,  and  then  a fecond,  and  now  he  told  them 
they  mull  vote  a third. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Burke.  He 
entreated  the  Houfe  to  recoiled:,  whether  there 
was  a moment  of  his  political  life  in  which  he 
could  be  judly  charged  with  what  had  now 
been  attributed  to  him  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  The  third  Refolution  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  conditutional  mode  of  carrying 
the  fecond  into  effed.  If  any  perfon  could  diew 
another  equally  conditutional,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  fupply  the  exifting  deficiency,  he 
was  mod  ready  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Marjham  expreffed  his  fincere  wifli  that  the 
country  gentlemen  would  not  be  led  away  by  the 
fophiftry  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  great  men  on 
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either  fide  of  the  Houfe.  He  begged  to  fa y> 
that  after  what  he  had  heard  in  that  Houfe,  and 
without  doors,  he  thought  it  neceflary  for  Par- 
* liament  to  declare,  that  it  was  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  provide  the  means  for  fupplying 
the  defeat  in  the  excrcife  of  the  Royal  authority. 
Neither,  upon  this  occafion,  could  he  avoid  do- 
ing juftice  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt),  by  declaring,  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs,  he  had  not 
only  conducted  himfelf  unexceptionably,  but  in 
a manner  highly  to  his  credit.  He  did  not,  he 
faid,  mean  to  infinuate  that  the  Prince  had  no 
right.  He  had  but  clear  common  fenfe,  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  there  was  a more  plain 
method  of  coming  to  the  point  $ he  meant  the 
method  purfued  at  the  Revolution.  The  one, 
the  plain  way  by  addrefs,  the  other,  by  petition. 
Why  not  go  up  with  an  addrefs,  and  refort  to 
the  old  word, — a word  that  anfwered  every  pur- 
pofe  at  once, —pray  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  accept 
the  Regency?  There  being  a cry  of  move! 
move  ! Mr.  Marfham  fpoke  of  reftridlions  that 
had  been  talked  of,  and  faid,  he  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  none.  The  Prince’s  deli- 
cate fituation  ought  to  be  confidered.  He  felt 
it  as  much  as  them  all,  and  with  additional 
poignancy.  It  was  evident,  from  the  declaration 
that  he  had  made  in  another  place.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  it  the  intereft  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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in  common  with  them  all,  to  do  every  thing  for 
the  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Chrifiian  declared,  he  fcarcely  knew  which 
way  to  vote.  He  did  not  feel  a difpofition  to 
fhrink  from  his  duty;  but  the  poftibility  of  vot- 
ing away  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  under  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  rights  of  the  people,  dag- 
gered him. 

Mr.  Rujbworth  reprobated  the  declaration,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  than  any 
other  individual  fubjedt. 

Mr.  Harrifon  laid,  the  only  objection  they  could 
have  to  placing  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  that  fttu- 
ation,  muft  arife  from  an  idea  that  he  would  not 
part  with  it  when  his  Majefty  lhould  recover. 

Mr.  Edwards  rofe  to  declare  his  difapprobation 
of  the  fecond  and  third  Refolutions,  which  he 
thought  unfupported  by  the  conftitution  ; the 
true  fpirit  of  which  did  not  acknowledge  an 
elective  right  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
except  in  a cafe  of  abiolute  neceftity,  or  allow 
any  analogy  to  be  juft  which  fuggefted  the  pro- 
priety of  almoft  impracticable  meafures,  in  pre- 
ference to  others  which  were  eafily  attainable. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  contended,  that  the 
reftridtions,  which  fome  perfons  wilhed  to  lay  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  unknown  to  the  con- 
ftitution, and  tended  to  create  a fourth  eftatc. 

Mr.  Dempjler  at  length  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment from  the  fecond  Refolution,  which  was 
carried  as  it  originally  ftood.  Pie  then  moved  to 

leave 
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leave  out  all  the  third  Refolution  from  the  word 
“ determine,”  and  infert  his  amendment. 

After  fome  further  converfation  between  Mr. 
Marfham,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  it  was  agreed,  on  account  of  the 
latenefs  of  the  hour,  and  the  probable  length  of 
the  dilcuflion  which  would  be  occafioncd  by 
bringing  on  the  third  Refolution,  to  poftpone 
the  confideration  thereof  until  Monday;  and  the 
Houfe  adjourned  accordingly. 


Monday,  December  22. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that  the 
ordei  of  the  day  for  refuming  the  confideration 
of  the  third  Refolution  contained  in  the  report 
from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation 
might  be  read.  It  was  accordingly  read  as 'ori- 
ginally moved,  and  then  the  amendment  that 
had  been  moved  by  Air.  Dempfler,  to  leave  out 
all  the  words  after  the  word  “ determine,”  and 
infert,  in  lieu  thereof,  words  to  the  following 
effect : by  prefenting  an  addrefs  to  his  Royal 

Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  humbly  to  be- 
feech  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  take  upon  himfelf 
the  adminiflration  ot  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  affairs,  during  the  incapacity  of  his 

Majefty  to  exercife  the  fovereign  authority,  and 
no  longer.” 
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Mr.  Burke  rofc  in  fupport  of  the  amendment. 
He  conceived  the  queftion  before  the  Houfe  to 
be  of  the  firft  importance.  The  government  of 
this  country  was  in  a date  of  inactivity,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  moment  was  to  give  it  vio-our 
and  reftore  it  to  all  its  functions.  In  doing  this, 
however,  there  feemed  to  be  much  danger,  and 
it  was  with  caution  that  the  Houfe  fhould  move  ; 
for  if  it  travelled  out  of  the  right  road,  if  it  Hep- 
ped beyond  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  he  faw  con- 
fequent  calamity  to  the  Hate,  and  almofl  certain 
deftrudfcion  to  the  people. 

In  refpedt  of  the  argument  which  was  urged  by 
a Right  Honourable  Gentleman  on  the  other  fide 
the  Houfe,  and  which  faid,  that  the  third  Refo- 
lution  was  included  in  the  fecond,  he  denied  the 
pofition,  and  for  the  bell  reafon  in  the  world,  be- 
caufe  the  analogy  did  not  hold  good;  not  that 
the  one  had  his  concurrence  more  than  the  other. 
They  both  went  to  one  great  point,  which  he 
fhould  ever  deprecate  ; a point  which  he  trufted 
in  his  God,  and  in  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Houfe, 
would  never  be  put  in  a Condition  to  remain  on 
the  journals  as  a precedent. 

•To  this  point  he  muft  beg  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  and  look  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
Houfe. 

The  cafe  of  the  government  of  this  country 
bore  a Hrorig  refemblance  to  that  of  a private 
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cftate.  Would  any  gentleman  who  now  was  in 
his  fenfes  wifh,  if  he  was  deprived  of  thofe  fenfes, 
that  the  management  of  his  property  fhould  go 
to  his  fteward  and  his  attorney,  in  preference  to 
his  heir  at  law  ? Is  it  natural  to  imagine  that  the 
relatives,  and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  eflate 
would  fubmit  to  an  ufurpation  of  fuch  power,  or 
if  it  was  transferred  by  any  quirk  or  quibble, 
that  they  would  not  feek  redrefs,  and  endeavour, 
by  all  poflible  means,  to  take  it  out  of  thofe  ra- 
pacious hands  into  which  it  had  fo  illegally  and 
fo  unconflitutionally  got  ? This  ought  to  come 
home  to  the  fenfibility  of  every  man,  and  make 
him  feel  for  the  kingdom  what  he  would  for  him- 
felf.  Ail  that  we  held  dear,  as  a conflitution, 
was  now  at  flake  ; for  a blow  was  aimed  at  the 
foundation  of  our  monarchy,  which  fhook  it' 
to  the  center.  The  right  of  fovereign  power, 
and  the  right  of  fucceeding  to  that  potoer,  were 
the  flrong  barriers  of  all  our  liberties — the  great 
ramparts  againfl  tozvering  ambition.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  national  dangers  there  was  not  one  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  a fubjeft  looking  to  fu- 
prems  ponver . 

The  idea  thrown  out  by  a Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no 
more  right  to  the  Regency  than  any  other  fub- 
jed:  in  the  realm,  aftonifhed  all  mankind.  Sen- 
fible  perfons  wondered  at  this  fudden  degradation 
of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  looked  naturally  for 
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the  argument  which  was  to  fupport  fuch  an  af- 
fertion.  But  they  found  it  not.  The  hereditary 
heir  to  the  Crown  no  more  entitled  to  diredt  the 
affairs  of  his  father  than  the  meanefl  fubjedt  in 
the  King’s  dominions  ! ! This  was  new  dodtrine 
— but  as  it  was  not  the  moft  popular  in  the  world, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  qualify  it  a little,  and 
this  heir,  who  h id  no  more  right  than  any  other 
fubjedt,  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
proper  perfon  to  hold  the  office  of  Regent ; but 
how  was  he  to  hold  it  ? he  was  to  hold  it  under 
the  moft  degrading  of  all  circumftances,  diftruft- 
ed,  without  having  given  caufe  for  fufpicion, 
and  curtailed  of  the  exercife  of  its  power,  fo  as  to 
make  him  fubfervient  to  Parliament.  He  was  to 
ferve  in  fubordination  to  thofe,  who,  with  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  had  deftroyed  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown.  He  faid,  he  fliould  afk 
Gentlemen  what  would  have  been  the  fituation 
of  that  crown,  if  the  death  of  the  body  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  mind  ? Would  not  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent fucceed  to  all  the  powers — to  all  the  patron- 
age, without  a murmur  of  difcontent  ? Why  then 
refufe  him  the  ftewardfhip  during  the  incapacity 
of  his  father  ? Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  will 
injure  his  own  property,  or  do  any  adt  as  a Re- 
gent that  he  would  be  afhamed  to  avow  as  a 
King?  If  we  have  a Regent,  it  muft  be  a man 
with  the  inward  feelings  of  a King,  and  not  the 
outward  garb  of  Royalty  ; he  muft  not  be  an  alien , 
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a perfon  foreign  to  the  conftitution  in  fuch  cafes ; 

he  mu  ft  not  be  a black  man,  zvith  great  brows  and  a 

big  zvig,  fomething  azv fully  large  in  his  features , and 

terrific  in  his  looks * We  want  not  fuch  creations  of 

minifterial  creatures  to  hold  the  feeptre,  and 

make  a ficrezv-prefis  of  the  Crown — a bit  of  tin — a 

piece  of  wax — a lump  of  putty — to  mould  and  faftiion 

as  beft  fuits  their  own  purpofes.  If  the  Houfe 

made  fuch  a thing  as  that  Regent,  he  declaimed. 

all  allegiance  to  it— it  fhould  have  no  devotion 

from  him — he  would  not  fall  down  and  worfhip 

fuch  a molten  image  of  fovereignty — fuch  a feep- 

tered  Pridpus—* fuch  a ftate  piece  of  minifterial 
$ 

mechanifm.  A Regent  fhould  be_  formed  of 
other  materials,  if  other  materials  were  to  be 
had — and  that  they  were,  every  man  mu  ft  con- 
fefs,  who  has  ever  heard  of,  or  feen  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  the  Crown.  But  the  ftate  architect, 
the  minifterial  carpenter  thought  otherwife  ; and 
propofes  to  eredt  fomething  of  his  own  planning, 
a Regent  with  limitations.  The  good  fenfe  of 
the  Houfe,  however,  he  trufted,  would  put  a 
flop  to  this  new  pile,  and  give  no  afiiftance  to  a 
fcaffolding,  where  the  buftnefs  could  be  corn- 
pleated  without  it.  He  ferioufly  asked  the  Mi- 
nifter  what  he  meant  by  Refir itlions,  and  what 
thefe  reftri&ions  were  to  be  ? This  furely  was  a 
preliminary  ftep  that  ought  firft  to  be  made 
known,  before  any  further  proceeding  went  for- 
ward. 
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The  idea  of  reftridtions,  he  faid,  was  errone- 
ous in  its  principles.  It  was  making  the  royal 
authority  a creature  of  the  Houfe — it  was  faying 
to  the  Prince,  Do  you  promife  fo  and  fo,  and 
put  it  out  of  your  power,  let  their  adts  be  ever 
fo  bad,  to  deprive  the  prefent  Miniftry  of  their 
patronage.  Pray  what  was  this  but  making  the 
Minifter  Regent  during  the  King’s  incapacity, 
and  converting  the  Prince  into  a puppet,  to  be 
danced  about  as  thofe  ambitious  gentlemen 
thought  proper.  There  was  no  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  Prince  would  refufe  to  be  bound  by  any 
law  which  Parliament  thought  proper  to  irnpofe ; 
but  it  mud:  be  a Parliament  legally  called  together, 
and  that  legality  could  never  take  place  until  the 
Regent  was  appointed.  Let  us  then,  faid  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  appoint  him  as  we  ought 
to  do,  addrefs  hint  to  accept  the  diredtion  of 
the  feeptre,  and  then,  when  we  are  conflitution- 
ally  affembled,  refhridt  him.  King  William  was 
re$ridted  after  he  came  to  the  Crown,  and  other 
Kings  fince  then,  have  fubmitted  to  the  will  of 
Parliament — indeed  they  cannot  fet  their  face 
againit  it  at  any  time  with  fuccefs  j and  therefore 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  the  Prince  fhould 
give  a new  example  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

In  rel'pedt  to  precedents,  that  was  a matter  on 
which  much  had  been  faid ; but  he  defied  the 
Houfe  to  produce  one,  wherein,  when  there  was 
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an  Heir  Apparent  of  full  age,  any  other  but 
that  Heir  was  exalted  to  the  Regency. 

As  to  going  back  as  far  as  the  Reftoration  or 
the  Revolution,  or  the  Hcnrys  and  Edwards  and 
Richards,  he  favv  not  the  lead  neceffity  for  it. — 
The  matter  of  right  was  a point  on  which  much 
had  been  faid ; but  it  was  the  neceffity,  as  he  be- 
fore faid,  which  created  the  right. 

There  was  one  matter,  which  this  Conflitution 
held  as  an  univerfal  law. — If  a King  attempted 
to  overturn  its  principles,  or  fet  up  any  dodtrine 
contrary  to  the  known  and  eftabliffied  laws,  as 
James  the  Second  did,  then  his  title  was  forfeit- 
ed, and  all  confpiracies,  and  every  manner  of 
means  were  held  proper  which  could  hurl  him 
from  the  throne.  It  was  not  the  idle  talk  of  law- 
yers, it  was  not  the  phyfical  nor  the  metaphyli- 
cal  opinion  of  the  day,  but  the  neceffity  of  the 
moment,  by  which  the  Houfe  ffiould  be  guided  ; 
and  that  neceffity  directed  them  to  put  the  two 
Houfes  in  the  only  conditutional  (late  of  adlivity 
which  was  fitting  the  occafion,  a Hate  to  which 
they  could  only  be  called  by  an  agreement  to 
the  refolution,  as  amended  by  his  Honourable 
Friend. 

He  now  attacked,  with  much  force  of  irony, 
the  Dodtors  of  the  Red,  and  the  Dodtors  of  the 
Purple  Robe,  who  had  fo  difagreed  in  their  phy- 
fics  and  their  metaphyfics;  the  Phyficians  de- 
claring that  the  King  was  incapable  of  adting, 
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and  the  Judges  declaring  that  law  went  on  as 
if  he  was  in  perfect  health.  He  turned  the 
tables  with  great  ingenuity  on  what  had  been 
faid  of  the  King’s  coming  to  his  fenfes,  and  fup- 
poled  his  Majefty  would  afk,  c<  Where  is  my 
authority  ? — Is  this  the  way  the  feptre  is  fet- 
tered ? — Is  it  thus  you  treat  the  heir  to  my 
Crown  ? — Shew  me  a proper  legal  reprefenta- 
tive,  and  not  the  phantom  of  royalty , in  a black  beetle 
browed  per  fin,  of fern  and  forbidding  countenance,  fitting 
on  my  throne .” 

Adverting  next  to  the  consideration  of  depriv- 
ing the  Prince  of  the  power  of  bellowing  ho- 
nours, Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that  the  fountain 
of  honour  had  indeed,  fince  the  year  1784,  pro- 
fufely  flowed  ! — He  did  not,  however,  mean  to 
infer  that  this  was  wrong— But,  if  his  Majefty 
had  been  thus  bountiful,  it  could  not  be  deem- 
ed extravagant  to  indulge  his  fon  a little  in  the 
fame  way.  All  kinds  of  proferiptions,  he  faid, 
in  cafes  Similar  to  the  prefent,  were  nonfenfical, 
infane,  and  prepofterous ; as  they  deprived  the 
executive  power  of  an  efTential  part  of  its  func- 
tions— of  the  glorious  opportunity  of  rewarding 
virtue.  He  juft  hinted  at  the  cafe  of  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France,  as  analogous  with  the  prefent; 
and  concluded  with  advifing  the  Houfe  to  refledt 
upon  the  probability  of  convalefcent  fanity,  and 
to  bear  in  their  remembrance  the  danger  and 
poflibility  of  a relapfe. 
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The  Solicitor  Central  (Sir  John  Scott)  made  a 
nioft  able  reply  to  all  that  had  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  Burke.  He  faid  he  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  witneffing  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man’s conduct,  and  he  believed  that  his  integri- 
ty was  equal  to  his  abilities,  and  his  abilities  of 
that  kind  which  could  not  be  furpaffed.  It  was 
with  concern,  therefore,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  him,  and  to  contend  againft 
facrificing  ancient  maxims,  that  had  the  fandtion 
of  time,  and  the  authority  of  conftitutional  fpi- 
rrt  to  give  them  validity.  V^e  were  not  now  to 
forget  that  we  had  a King  on  the  throne,  and 
that  that  King  was  not  incapacitated  by  law, 
however  he  might  be  incapable  in  fadt.  The 
day  was  yet  to  come,  when  fuch  a melancholy 
matter  was  to  undergo  the  invcftigation  of  Par- 
liament, which  the  two  Houfes,  without  the 
third  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  could  not  deem 
themfelves  to  be.  This,  as  a fenator,  and  this, 
as  a lawyer,  he  could  take  upon  him  to  fay.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  highly  illegal  in  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  to  addrefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  give  him  the  full  powers  of  Regent, 
before  they  were  capacitated  to  do  fo — nor 
would  he,  he  faid,  wifli  to  implicate  himfelf  in 
the  guilt  of  any  refolution  which  might  fo  affedt 
the  Sovereignty  ; for  the  King  was  yet  a capable 
man  in  his  political  charadfer,  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Twelve  Judges  teftified,  by  their  carrying  on 
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the  bufinefs  of  the  Courts  every  day,  juft  with 
the  fame  legality  as  if  the  King  was  in  his  moft 
perfect  ftate  of  capability  ; and  thus  much  he 
would  fay,  that  he  fhould  give  his  vote  againft 
the  amended  refolution  on  that  very  principle. 
Indeed  it  was  fair  and  folid  ground  to  proceed 
upon,  when  we  faw  that  the  Crown  and  its  Mo- 
narch were  not  feparated,  and  the  feeptre  was 
and  muft  be  annexed  to  all  its  authorities  under 
Majefty,  until  a Parliament  legally  took  it  away  ; 
which  Parliament,  as  he  faid  before,  muft  con- 
fift  of  three,  and  not  of  two  branches  of  legifta- 
ture.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  ingenuity  with 
which  this  argument  might  be  played  off  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  how  readily  it 
would  be  afferte,d  and  advanced,  that  if  the 
Houfe  had  power  to  adt  in  curtailing,  or  rather 
in  limiting  a Regency,  it  had  power  to  appoint, 
the  creation  and  limitation  requiring  fimilar  au- 
thorities, To  all  this  he  fhould  fay,  that  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  cafe  warranted  the  adt,  and  that 
there  was,  by  far,  much  lefs  danger  in  the  one 
than  the  other ; for,  if  the  Houfe  proceeded  at 
one  ftep  to  inveft  the  Regent  with  all  regal 
powers,  they  certainly  lay  at  his  mercy  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  he  could  diffolve  them, 
prorogue  them,  or  refufe  his  affent  to  any  bill 
which  went  to  the  purpofe  of  limiting  him. 

In  refpedt  to  what  had  been  faid  of  the  Confti.- 
tution,  he  always  conceived  that  its  form's  were 
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its  fubftance,  and  that  neither  the  Henrys,  nor 
the  Richards,  nor  any  other  precedents,  but  the 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  was  what  we  ought  to  look 
Up  to— which  neceffity,  in  his  opinion,  warrant- 
ed every  flep  which  had  been  taken. 

As  to  the  Houfe  appointing  a Regent  with 
full  powers,  by  addreffing  him  at  once  to  take 
upon  him  that  important  office,  he  mull  again 
fay,  that  fuch  conduct  would  be  again!!  all  pre- 
cedent, all  law,  and  all  conftitution.  To  do  this 
we  mull  get  rid  of  the  trumpery  of  juftice,  and 
fet  up  a new  ftandard  of  redlitude  ; but  if  we  are 
not  led  aftray  by  wild  chimeras  of  new  fpringing 
power,  we  muft  follow  this  maxim — the  right 
which  necejjlty  creates , necejjity  limits — If  we  do  not, 
we  may  get  into  confufion  as  fait  as  poffible, — 
overturn  the  Conilitution,  create  new  authorities, 
parcel  out  the  old  places,  and  make  Bifhops  of 
Atheifts. 

The  prefent  queftion  ivent  not  to  deprive  the 
Crovm  of  its  hereditary  fucceffor,  or  to  curtail 
any  ot  the  privileges  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  It 
went  merely  to  the  nomination  of  a proper  per- 
fon  to  adt  as  Regent,  and  give  vigour  to  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  Government;  and  whether  this 
was  by  the  Heir  Apparent  or  the  Prefumptive 
Heirs,  was  not  the  matter  in  agitation.  But 
Gentlemen  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Houfe  ap- 
peared as  if  they  wiffied  to  jumble  two  quefiions 
together,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 
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were  feparate.  It,  however,  was  the  bufmefs 
of  the  Houfe  to  discriminate  on  this  occafion, 
and  only  to  attend  to  that  which  was  immediately 
before  them.  Thus  much,  however,  he  could 
fay,  that,  if  the  Great  Seal  had  been  put  to  a 
commiflion  to  open  the  prefent  Parliament,  no 
man  would  have  doubted  its  validity ; and  then 
indeed  the  matter  of  limitations  and  appointment 
might  have  been  decided  in  the  very  firft  indance 
legally.  This  would  have  been  the  Jhort , eafy , 
quick  way , and  not  that  which  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  mentioned. 

He  mentioned,  that  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  had  firft  fubferibed  to  redridions,  before 
they  were  appointed  ; and  that,  if  a King  and 
Queen  of  England  fubmitted  to  thofe  terms,  he 
faw  no  reafon  for  a Regent  refufing  them. 

The  wifdom  of  our  ancedors  had  laid  down 
rules  for  our  condud,  and  our  own  reafon  point- 
ed out,  whenever  there  was  a deficiency,  in  what 
manner  it  was  bed  to  fupply  it.  ; v 

He  concluded  by  faying,  that  what  he  had 
advanced  was  untindured  with  party  prejudice; 
and  that  he  called  God  to  witnefs  the  fincerity 
and  truth  of  heart,  with  which,  to  the  bed  of  his 
judgment,  he  gave  his  vote  againd  the  amended 
resolution. 

Sir  John  Aubrey  rofe,  with  great  reludance,  to 
deliver  his  Sentiments  in  oppofition  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  for  fome  time  aded.  He  concurred  with 

them 
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them  In  rejeding  the  dodrine  of  a Regency  de 
jure  in  the  Heir  to  the  Crown  ; but  he  did  not  con- 
cur with  them  in  thinking  the  Ho ufe,  at  that 
moment,  competent  to  exercife  any  of  its  parlia- 
mentary fundions,  more  efpecially  its  legiftative 
one,  or  to  do  any  thing  tending  to  fuch  an  exer- 
cife. He  therefore  found  .himfelf  obliged  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  amended  queftion. 

Lord  North , in  reply  to  the  Solicitor  General, 
contended  ftrongly  for  the  amendment,  which, 
he  faid,  would  put  the  matter  on  its  proper 
foundation,  by  giving  the  only  validity  to  the 
executive  part  of  Government,  which,  in  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  it  could  re- 
ceive. The  maxims  laid  down  by  the  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Gentleman  were  molt  excel- 
lent but  the  conclufions  drawn  from  them  were 
falfe.  It  was  a certain  fad,  that  two  Eftates 
did  not  form  a Conftitutional  Government ; and 
hence  it  was  palpable,  that  every  thing  done  by 
thofe  two  Eftates  muft  be  illegal.  Would  not, 
therefore,  any  Regent  appointed  by  them  be  un- 
conftitutional  ? And  muft  it  not,  of  count,  be 
the  moft  prudent  ftep  to  call  in  the  only  third 
perfon  in  the  realm  who  could  give  effed  to  the 
proceedings  of  both  Houfes.  He  concluded  with 
declaring,  that,  if  the  meafure  propofeu  in  the 
Refolution,  as  originally  moved,  was  adopted, 
it  ivould  ftiake  the  fabric  of  the  Conftitution  to 
the  center. 


Lord 
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Lord  Fielding  fupported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Fox  role  to  combat  the  doCtrines  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  (Sir  John  Scott),  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  conclu- 
iions  which  had  been  drawn  from  them.  He  did 
not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  forms  of 
the  Conftitution  were  to  be  confidered  as  the 
guards  and  outworks  of  the  main  body  : but,  if 
a violent  infringement  fhould  be  made  on  any  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fyftem,  and 
this  attack  was  framed  under  the  frecious  dif- 
guife  of  the  outward  forms  of  the  Conftitution, 
which  it  was  intended  to  undermine,  could  any 
one  hefitate  for  a moment  which  party  to  take, 
that  of  the  forms,  or  that  of  the  fubftan.ee?  In 
proceeding  to  confider  the  precedents  which  had 
been  Produced  to  the  Committee,  he  declared, 

i, 

that  the  precedent  of  Henry  VI.  militated  di- 
rectly againft  the  courfe  now  propofed.  That 
precedent  clearly  went  to  the  nomination  of  the 
next  lineal  fucceftor  to  the  Crown,  and  to  his  in- 
veftment  with  all  the  functions  of  royalty ; where- 
as the  propofed  courfe  was  to  fet  up  an  interme- 
diate creature  of  the  two  Houfes,  not  poflefied 
of  any  diferetionary  power  whatever,  but,  with 
a minifterial  authority,  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to 
whatever  they  fhould  chufe  to  pafs. 

The  abfurdity  of  this  proceeding  was  equal  to 

its  indecency.  This  creature  of  the  two  Houfes 

was 
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was  to  be  bound  to  give  the  royal  aftcnt.  Was 
it  ever  heard  of,  or  imagined  before,  that  there 
could  be  a power  of  giving  affent,  without  a 
power  alfo  of  difienting  ? The  very  term  de- 
monftrated  the  abfurdity.  There  was  a perfon 
to  be  fet  up  without  power,  without  difcretion, 
and  yet  this  pageant  was  to  give  the  form  of  a 
parliamentary  adl  to  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houfes.  By  the  precedent  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Regent  was 
inverted  with  the  power  of  the  royal  negative, 
and  with  the  correfponding  and  eflential  powers 
of  proroguing,  or  diffolving,  and  of  convening 
Parliaments.  By  this,  in  the  firft  inrtance,  the 
three  Eftates  were  reftored  to  their  feveral  func- 
tions, and  the  Parliament  being  made  complete, 
they  were  able,  by  an  adt  of  legirtation,  to  jurti- 
fy  and  legalize  the  meafure  by  which  they  were 
thus  ertablifhed.  The  precedent  of  Henry  VI. 
then  pointed  out  to  the  Houfe  thefe  two  impor- 
tant fadts — Firrt,  That  the  power  was  given,  in 
the  firrt  inrtance,  to  the  next  in  fucceflion  to  the 
Crown  ; and,  in  this  nomination,  the  full  abfo- 
lute  authority  of  the  Sovereign  was  entrurted  to 
him.  Secondly,  That  afterwards  limitations 
were  made  in  full  Parliament,  when  the  Duke 
conflituted  the  third  Ertate,  and  when,  from 
each  of  the  bills  rertraining  his  authority,  he 
might  have  with-holden  his  aflent. — Taking  all 
the  precedents  together,  they  ferved  clearly,  in 

his 
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Kis  opinion,  to  elucidate  two  natural  points,  as 
principles  of  the  Conftitution. — Firft,  That  no 
man  ever  was  to  hold  the  Regency  in  truft  for 
the  Crown  but  the  next  in  fucceffion ; and,  fe- 
condly.  That  no  man  was  to  hold  it  but  with 
powers  incidental  to  the  office,  that  is,  with  the 
powers  conftitutionally  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
Thefe  two  principles  the  precedents  all  contri- 
buted to  demonftrate,  and  ftrongly  inculcate,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  where  an  adherence  to  them  was 
impracticable.  Was  there,  in  the  prefent  emer- 
gency, any  reafon  for  departing  from  this  fafe 
and  conftitutional  courfe  ? — Neverthelefs,  a com- 
million  was  to  be  granted  to  a perfon,  not  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  nor  to  any  branch  of  the  Royal 
Family  ; and,  by  this  commiffion,  this  perfon 
was  to  be  created  into  the  third  Eftate  of  the 
realm,  without  pofleffing  one  of  the  functions  of 
that  Eftate. — On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Revolution, 
he  declared,  that  the  cafe  of  neceftity,  at  that  pe- 
riod, was  a neceftity  not  proceeding  from  acci- 
dent, but  from  real  danger.  The  vacancy  of  the 
Throne  did  not  proceed  from  the  malady  of  the 
King,  as  afflicted  by  Providence,  but  from  the 
violent  infringements  which  the  King  had  made 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; fo  that  their  alle- 
giance was  con  ft  i tut  ion  ally  withdrawn  from  him. 
After  laying  great  ftrefs  on  this  point,  Mr.  Fox 
dwelt  for  fome  time  oh  the  diftinction  between 
the  aCts  of  a Legiftaturc,  and  the  aCts  of  the  two 

Houfes. 
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Houfes.  The  latter,  he  faid,  were  always  done 
by  vote,  refolution,  and  addrefs  ; the  former  by 
its  bills,  which  received  the  royal  aflent,  and 
became  adls  of  parliament.4  He  did  not  mean 
to  combat  the  dodtrine,  that  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament  were  competent,  by  refolution  or  ad- 
drefs, to  fupply  the  prefent  deficiency ; but  he 
contended  ftronglv,  that,  if  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther, there  was  not  a court  in  which  their  acts 
would  be  recognized.  He  faid,  it  had  remain- 
ed for  the  metaphyfical  lawyers  of  this  day  to 
difcover,  that  it  was  necefiTary  to  refort  to  the 
coarfe  and  clumfy  fi£tion  that  was  to  be  put  in 
practice,  to  enable  them  to  fit  with  legal  parlia- 
mentary authority.  After  much  reafoning  againft 
the  original  refolution,  and  repeatedly  contend- 
ing, that  the  thing  to  be  fet  up  was  not  a third 
Eftate,  but  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons 
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converted  into  a pretended  third  Efiate,  he  took 
notice,  that  although  the  opinion  he  had  held  of 
the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency 
had  been  flatly  denied,  and  the  right  of  the  two 
Houfes  afferted  and  declared  in  a refolution,  it 
was  very  extraordinary,  that,  when  the  Regent 
was  to  be  declared,  infiead  of  exercifing  their 
declared  right,  the  Houfe  reported  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  do  it  for  them.  He  denied,  in 
very  ilrong  terms,  the  necefiity  of  any  fuch  pro- 
ceeding; and  maintained,  that,  to  refort  to  it, 
was  to  exceed  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  and  to 

eftablifh 
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cttablifh  a precedent  that,  in  future  times,  might 
be  fatal  to  the  intereft  of  the  people, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  declared,  that  the  true 
point  of  the  queftion  lay  within  a very  narrow 
compafs,  The  precedents  before  the  Houfe, 
which  had  been  reprobated  on  a former  day  as 
in  no  degree  analogous,  were  now  referred  to  the 
Houfe,  not  as  forming,  indeed,  a fundamental 
principle  of  the  conftitution,  but  as  {hewing  the 
modes  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  prefent 
crifis.  He  contended  for  their  tendency  to  prove 
that,  upon  the  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority, 
the  power  retted  with  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment to  provide  for  fueh  a deficiency.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  infancy  of  Henry  VI.  his  name  was 
ufed,  and  he  was  made  the  inftrument  to  give 
vip-our  to  the  meafures  taken  by  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament ; but  at  the  death  of  Henry  V. 
there  was  no  Parliament.  The  cafe  was  now  the 
reverfe  ; a Parliament  exifted,  and  had  been 
fummoned  by  the  King’s  own  writ.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  in  alluding  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  faid,  that  ads  of  indemnity  had 
been  patted  in  the  firtt  Parliament  afiembled  dur- 
ring  his  reign,  for  every  trivial  meafure  that  had 
been  adopted,  even  for  every  writ  that  had  been 
i {filed  under  the  Great  Seal ; but  that  no  ad  of 
indemnity  had  been  patted  for  the  great  and  im- 
portant office  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  had  taken 
upon  himfelf  j but  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman 
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tleman  would,  on  re-examining  the  fir  ft  adt  of 
indemnity,  difcover  that  the  adt  included  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  by  granting  an  indemnity 
for  all  other  commidions.  He  not  only  disagreed 
with  him  in  the  ftatement  and  conclufion  cf  the 
precedents  of  Henry  VI.  but  alfo  in  his  reafon- 
ing  on  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  principle  refulting  from  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  then,  was  fuch  as 
ought  to  govern  the  proceedings  at  prefent.  Pie 
agreed  that  what  had  been  done  from  motives  of 
policy,  to  protect  the  nation  from  invafion  bv  a 
formidable  rival,  and  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  abdicated  monarch,  ought  to  be  laid  alide 
from  their  prefent  conlideration  : but  the  two 
remaining  branches  of  the  legiflature  on  that  oc- 
cafion  had  not  reftri&ed  themfelves  to  a fimple" 
addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  accept  the 
Crown;  they  felt  not  only  that  they  mull  have 
a King,  but  that  they  rauft  have  a King  on  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions.  They  did  what  amount- 
ed to  a legifiative  act ; they  came  to  a refolution 
to  fettle  the  Crown,  not  on  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  nor  on  the  Princefs 
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Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  but  on  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  jointly  ; the  authority  to  be 
exercifed  only  by  him.  Here  i-t  was  evident, 
that  whatever  the  neediity  of  the  cafe  required 
at  that  time,  the  Lords  and  Commons  pofi'dTed 
the  power  to  provide  for;  and  that  whatever 
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the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  demanded  at  prefent,  the 
power  belonged  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  to 
iupply.  But,  although  the  application  of  the 
principle  was  denied,  the  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  recommended  as  a pattern.  The  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  were  widely  different. 
The  throne  was  at  that  time  vacant,  but  at  the 
prelent  moment  it  was  full ; and,  therefore,  the 
addrefs  was  not  a precedent  in  point  of  form. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  faid,  that 
according  to  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  cannot  proceed  to  legi- 
slate without  a King.  The  conduct  of  the  Re- 
volution had  contradicted  that  affertion  ; they 
had  aCted  legislatively  j and,  no  King  being  pre- 
fent,  they  confequently  mud  have  aCted  with- 
out a King.  Was  it  poflible  that  our  fituation 
could  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Revolution,  when 
we  had  a King  on  the  throne  who  had  never  for- 
feited his  right  ? His  political  capacity  remain- 
ed as  entire  and  as  perfeCt  as  ever,  but  from  a 
natural  incapacity  he  could  not  adt : — the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  could  not  therefore  abide 
by  the  a£t  of  Charles  II.  at  this  period,  anymore 
than  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  as  much 
prevented  in  the  prefent  infiance  by  the  aCt  of 
God,  as  they  had  been  at  the  Revolution  by  the 
abfence  of  the  Sovereign  ? and  that  aCt  might 
have  been  with  equal  propriety  pleaded  as  an  ir- 
refiftible  bar  to  the  Revolution,  as  to  the  mea- 
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fures  now  intended  to  be  taken.  The  Rieht 

to 

Honourable  Gentleman  had  a flirted  the  ufe  of 
the  Great  Seal  to  be  irregular,  if  applied  to  form 
the  two  Houfes  into  a Parliament.  The  addrefs 
propofed  would  be  equally  exceptionable ; for 
his  arguments  went  to  prove,  that  to  put  us 
fpeedily  in  the  fltuation  which  we  want,  the 
Prince  might  be  appointed  by  addrefs,  or  might 
adt  under  the  Great  Seal.  It  was  then  aflerted 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  who  had 
juft  before  declared  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal, 
without  the  King’s  confent,  to  be  a grofs  fidtion, 
that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  who  could 
not  do  it  diredtly,  might,  by  an  addrefs  to  a 
third  perfon,  appoint  the  ufe  of  the  Great  Seal, 
which  neither  he  nor  they  had  a right  by  the  for- 
mer argument  to  ufe  at  all.  The  lhorteft  and 
the  eafieft  way  to  obtain  the  completion  of  the 
legiflature,  as  dated  by  a noble  Lord  (North), 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  mode  mod  dangerous 
to  the  conditution,  and  that  which  tended  to  the 
mod  violent  ufe  of  the  King’s  name,  without  his 
confent.  Was  the  Regent  fo  appointed  to  adt  in 
his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  King  ? one 
or  the  other  he  mud  do  j if  in  his  own  name,  he 
dethroned  the  King  ; if  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
it  mud  be  without  his  confent.  The  tiling  of 
the  King’s  name,  without  his  confent,  had  been 
aflerted  to  be  a grofs,  a clumfy  fidtion  ; but  by 
that  fidtion  the  courts  of  law  were  now  upheld. 
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That  fiction  was  the  fupport  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, fo  ftrenuoufly  argued  for ; the  grand 
principle  and  foundation  on  which  hereditary 
monarchy  had  reded,  was  the  political  capacity 
of  the  King  ever  remaining  entire,  and  it  could 
never  be  fet  afide  while  living,  and  not  having 
forfeited  the  Crown.  That  was  the  grand  prin- 
ciple that  fupported  hereditary  right;  what  elfe 
could  have  protected  the  infant  monarch  in  a 
cradle,  or  the  infirm  difeafed  old  King  on  his 
bed  of  ficknefs  ? If  the  dodtrine  now  attempted 
to  be  advanced,  of  the  right  of  an  Heir  Appa- 
rent to  afiume  the  exercife  of  royal  authority  on 
the  infancy  or  indifppfition  of  a King,  fhould  be 
once  eflablifhed,  an  adieu  might  be  bid  to  all 
hereditary  fucceffion,  or  even  to  the  enjoyment 
of  kingly  power  during  life.  If  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor fhould  put  the  Great  Seal  to  any  adt,  no 
power  in  the  country  could  fay  it  was  not  law. 
It  would  be  prefumption  in  the  Chancellor,  on 
his  own  opinion,  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  any  adt, 
purporting  to  give  the  King’s  affent ; but  if  that 
affent  could  not  be  implied  without  the  Great 
Seal,  no  man,  he  prefumed  to  think,  would  fay, 
that  the  wifdom  of  the  whole  Council  of  the 
nation,  to  guide  the  political  capacity  of  the 
King  in  a moment  of  fuch  prefling  exigency,  was 
a coarfe,  a clumfy  forgery,  and  an  idle  fidfion. 
By  the  fecond  Refolution  of  the  Committee,  and 
to  which  the  Houfe  had  agreed,  they  declared 
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it  to  be  their  right  and  duty  to  provide  the 
means  of  fupplying  the  defect  of  the  perfonal 
exercife  of  the  royal  authority  ; having  aliened 
that  right,  they  would  be  betraying  their  duty 
if  they  abdicated  a part  of  that  right,  which 
might  eventually  put  the  remainder  out  of  their 
power  to  exercife.  If  the  1 nnce  was  put  m 
poUefiion  of  the  Regency*  with  the  full  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  a King,  he  might  immedi- 
ately diffolve  the  Parliament  : but  it  had  been 
faid  that  he  probably  might  not;  he  might,  how- 
ever, with  thofe  powers,  previous  to  tne  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  Reftridtions,  prevent  their  taking  ef- 
fect, by  pouring  in  a number  of  Peers  into  the 
Upper  Houfe  during  the  agitation  of  the  limit- 
ations in  the  Lower  Houfe.  W hether  the  li- 
mitations ought  or  'ought  not  to  take  place,  they 
ought  to  be  difeuffed  while  they  had  the  power 
of  difeuffion.  The  wifh  of  the  Gentlemen  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Houfe  was,  that  they  fhould 
give  the  whole  power,  before  they  knew  whe- 
ther it  was  their  duty  to  give  more  than  a part. 
The  true  queftion,  he  conceived,  before  the  Houfe 
was,  whether  the  granting  the  full  power  at  pre- 
fent,  might  not  hereafter,  when  it  fhould  pleafe 
God  to  reftore  his  Majefty  to  the  prayers  of  his 
people,  be  the  means  of  diminifhing  the  power 
of  the  rightful  pofTeffor  of  the  throne.  He  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  if  they  trufled  the 
power  of  enforcing  what  limitations  might  be 
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deemed  neceffary  out  of  their  hands,  they  might 
not  be  able  to  exercife  their  duty,  and  would  by 
fuch  neglect  facrifice  the  refpedt  they  owed  to 
their  conftitution,  to  their  King,  and  to  their 
country. 

j 

Mr.  Fox  anfwered,  that  he  had  never  afferted 
that  the  name  of  the  King  could  not  be  ufed 
without  the  will.  For  a perfon  poffefling  the 
exercife  of  diferetion,  and  confequently  the 
power  of  ailenting  or  difienting,  to  ufe  it  was  a 
laudable  fidtion  ; but  for  a perfon  fet  up  by  Par- 
liament to  do  a particular  adt  or  adts,  without  the 
liberty  of  exercifing  diferetion,  or  diffenting,  if 
he  thought  proper,  to  ufe  it  was  an  extravagant 
fiction.  In  the  one  cafe, there  were  three  branches 
of  the  legifiature,  in  the  other,  there  were  only 
two. 

On  no  occafion  had  he  denied  the  force  of  ne- 
ceffity  ; but  in  cafes  of  neceflity  they  ought  to 
do  as  little  as  poffible  ; and  however  paradoxical 
it  might  feem,  he  infilled,  that  by  giving  part 
of  the  prerogative,  they  did  more  than  by  giv- 
ing it  entire.  He  maintained  ftill,  that  no  Par- 
liament could  legifiate,  unlefs  the  King  on  the 
throne  had  the  power  to  diffolve  them,  and  chal- 
lenged any  lawyer  to  prove,  that  a Parliament, 
not  liable  to  diffolution,  can  legidate. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that  the  prefent  quef- 
tion  was  diredtly  connedted  with  that  of  the  li- 
mitations, The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
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arguments  went  to  prove,  that,  if  the  Houfe 
adopted  the  prefent  refolutions,  they  would  then 
be  enabled,  without  the  poffibility  of  disappoint- 
ment, to  make  what  reftridtions  might  be  thought 
proper  $ but  if  they  did  not,  that  then  the  re- 
itridtions  they  might  with  to  have  made,  would 
not  be  carried  into  execution.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  knew,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  the  powers  of  the  prerogative  might 
be  abuled,  and  therefore  it  became  him  to  be  on 
his  guard.  If  you  doubt  the  fadt,  he  might  fay, 
look  at  my  condudt.  Recoiled!  under  what  cir- 
cumftances  I dilTolved  a Parliament;  how  lavifli 
I have  been  of  the  honours  of  the  peerage,  and 
fay,  that  the  powers  of  the  prerogative  may  not 
be  abufed,  if  you  can.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  obferves,  that  the  Prince  may  diffolve 
the  Parliament,  without  confenting  to  limita- 
tions. The  fir  ft  ad!  of  his  Regency  ought  to  be, 
to  confent  to  limitations  ; and  was  there  a man 
who  believed  he  would  not  ? But  in  impofng 
reftridtions,  fome  delicacy  was  requifite ; for 
every  reftrid!ion  that  was  not  necefiary,  was  not 
a limitation,  but  an  infult.  Was  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  in  fuch  hafte  to  impofe  re- 
ftridfions,  becaufe  he  feared  that  he  could  not 
carry  the  limitations  which  he  meant  to  propofe, 
unlefs  he  were  Minifter  ? Or  was  he  apprehen- 
five  that  Parliament  or  the  Prince  would  forget 
to  do  their  duty  ? From  fome  fuch  fear,  or  un- 
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worthy  fufpicion,  his  hade  mud  proceed.  But 
if  the  Prince  fhould  refufe  the  Regency,  fome 
provifion,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  made  for 
fuch  a circumdance  ; though  he  by  no  means 
wifhed  to  hint  that  any  friend  of  bis  Royal  High- 
nefs  would  venture  to  propofe  fuch  a meafure. 

At  half  after  twelve  the  Houfe  divided  on  the 
Refolution,  when  there  appeared. 

For  the  Amendment  178 
Againft  it  — 251 

Majority  73 

The  original  Refolution  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to, 

Tuesday,  December  23. 


The  Marquis  of  Worceder  reported,  that  the 
Lords  had  agreed  to  a conference. 

A Committee  was  then  appointed,  which  con- 
fided of  the  following  Honourable  and  Right 
Honourable  Members,  viz. 


Marquis  of  Worcefter 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Marquis  of  Graham 
E.  J.  Elliot,  Efq. 

Alderman  Watfon 
Earl  Mornington* 

Earl  Courtoun 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Lord  Apfley 
Secretary  at  War 
Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell 
Lord  Belgrave 
J.  Rolle,  Efq. 

Mafter  of  the  Rolls. 


As  foon  as  the  Committee  returned,  the  Mar- 


quis of  Worceder  reported,  that  the  Managers 

had 
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had  met,  and  that  the  conference  on  behalf  of 
the  Lords,  had  been  condu&ed  by  the  Lord 
Prefident,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  Lord  Sydney,  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  Lord  Morton,  &c. 

The  call  of  the  Houfe  was,  upon  motion,  fur- 
ther adjourned  until  the  morrow  fe’nnight. 


Friday,  January  2. 

Mr.  Hat  fell,  the  Clerk  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, announced  the  death  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Charles  Wolf  ran  Cornwall , their  Speaker  ; 
which  event  happened  in  the  morning  of  this 
day,*  and,  on  the  Monday  following,  the  Ho- 
nourable William  Wyndham  Grenville  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  him. 


Tuesday,  January  6. 

The  motion  being  made  for  the  order  of  the 
day, 

Mr.  Loveden , in  a lhort  fpeech,  profeffed  to 
have  no  particular  bias  in  what  he  was  about  to 
offer.  It  was  his  rule  to  be — nullius  addiftus  ju- 
rare  in  verba  magiftru  In  compliance  with  thefe 
principles,  he  could  not  agree  to  the  Houfe  pro- 
ceeding on  the  order  of  the  day,  till  they  had 
more  ample  information  on  the  flate  of  his  Ma- 
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jefty’s  health.  The  examination  before  the 
Houfe  was  by  no  means  full  and  explanatory, 
nor  were  they  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
prefent  fituation  of  the  Sovereign  ; whether  his 
condition  was  amended  or  impaired;  and  fome 
very  material  alteration  mull  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  within  the  month  which  had  elapfed 
fince  the  report  from  the  phyficians.  He  there- 
fore moved,  <c  That  as  a confiderable  time  had 
elapfed  fince  the  examination  of  his  Majefty’s 
phyficians,  they  be  again  further  examined  as  to 
his  prefent  condition. ” 

The  Speaker  then  obferved,  that  the  molt  or- 
derly way  would  be  to  put  the  original  motion 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  which,  if  negatived, 
would  make  way  for  the  fecond  queftion. 

It  being  mentioned  from  the  Oppofition  fide 
of  the  Houfe,  that  the  order  of  the  day  was  not 
moved, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt,  who  had  moved  it,  now 
role  and| declared,  if  any  great  or  neceflary  end 
was  likely  to  enfue  from  the  further  examina- 
tion propofed,  he  fiiould  be  the  laft  to  oppofe 
it.  But  he  conceived,  from  the  examination  al- 
ready before  the  Houfe,  they  had  fufficient 
ground  to  proceed.  There  was  fufficient  evidence 
for  every  one’s  conviction,  that  the  actual  Bate 
of  his  Majefty’s  health  incapacitated  him  for 
bufinefs  ; and  it  was  .alfo  admitted,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  two  Houfes  forthwith  to  take 
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meafures  for  fupplying  the  defedt  arifing  from 
that  incapacity.  Therefore,  unlefs  fome  mem- 
bers were  ready  to  advance,  that  any  material 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  his  Majefty’s 
health,  which  fhould  affedt  the  prefent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Houfe,  he  thought  it  very  unadvilable 
that  the  lead  delay  fhould  be  interpofed  to  the 
adoption  of  fuch  meafures  as  fhould  reflore  the 
government,  and  give  it  energy  and  effedt.  He 
earneflly  deprecated  any  further  delay  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  fuch  a government.  He  felt,  no 
doubt,  flrongly  for  the  difagreeable  and  unfor- 
tunate fituation  in  which  he  perfonally  flood  ; 
but  he  felt  much  more  forcibly  for  the  public 
interefl,  which  was  fo  deeply  and  dangeroufly 
affedted  by  the  prefent  unhappy  fufpenfion  of 
the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority.  Any  delay, 
therefore,  to  the  remedy  which  fhould  be  pro- 
pofed,  if  fomething  very  particular  was  not  ad- 
vanced, he  would  deprecate  and  oppofe. 

Mr.  Fox  eXpreffed  his  fatisfadlion  in  finding 
that  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  his 
Majefly  had  been  fo  taken  up.  Rumours  of 
various  kinds  had  gone  abroad,  and  of  rumours 
in  general,  he,  from  long  political  experience, 
would  have  been  perfectly  regardlefs,  if  fome- 
thing had  not  tranfpired  in  another  Houfe,  which 
went  flrongly  in  confirmation  of  fome  of  thefe 
reports.  It  was  very  well  known,  and  they  all 
might  have  heard  it,  that  the  fir  ft  Minifler  of 

his 
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his  Majefty,  in  point  of  fad,  and  in  confer 
quence,  certainly  n it  the  laft  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  declared,  that  the  King  s health  was 
amended.  The  alTertion  of  an  opinion  of  mod 
individuals  on  fuch  a fubjed,  he  fhould  not 
confider  of  fufficient  weight  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  Parliament,  if  the  cafe  was  not  in  itfelf 
a very  peculiar  one.  He  agreed  that  there  was 
fufficient  proof  of  his  Majefty’s  adtual  incapacity 
to  govern,  and  that  the  two  Houfes  were  pro- 
per in  taking  meafures  for  fupplying  the  deflr 
ciencv  ; but  if  there  were  thofe  who  thought  it 
neceflfary  to  confer  the  exercife  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, with  limitations,  under  the  pretence  that 
his  Majefty  was  likely  to  be  foon  in  a condi- 
tion to  refume  it  himfelf,  thele  limitations  mud 
of  courfe  be  influenced  by  the  adtual  condition 
of  his  Majefty,  and  the  probability  of  the  ma- 
lady either  ceafing  or  continuing.  If  his  Ma- 
jefty’s condition  rendered  it  improbable  that  he 
fhould  ever  be  relieved,  the  idea  of  reftridions, 
at  all  times  improper,  would  then  be  done  away  ; 
fo  that,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  the  motion 
for  further  enquiry,  extremely  proper  and  necef- 
fary. 

Mr.  Burke  thought  it  neceflfary  that  the  nation 
fhould,  on  fuch  an  important  fubjed,  be  fully 
informed,  and  not  duped  by  the  impofitions 
which  were  reported  to  be  pradifed.  After  in- 
veighing, with  no  frnall  feverity,  againft  the 
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artful  conduct  of  Adminiflration,  he  fir  ft  pro* 
ceeded  to  affert,  and  next  to  prove,  that  the 
Kind’s  health  was  worfe,  and  more  unlikely  to 
mend  than  it  was  a month  fmce,  when  the  phy- 
sicians were  examined.  To  this  effe#,  he  read 
from  the  printed  Journals  of  the  Lords,  an  extra# 
of  the  examination  of  one  of  the  phyficians,  in 
which  he  faid,  “ that  the  probability  of  reco- 
very was  diminifhcd,  whenever  the  violence  of 
the  diforder  was  abated,  without  any  return  of 
the  undemanding.”  This  he  contended  to  be  a 
proof  that  his  Majefty  was  worfe  ; but  if  the 
contrary  lliould  be  the  fa#,  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  Ho ufe  and  country  fhould  be  informed  of  it, 
and  an  examination  fhould  be  inftituted  for  that 
purpofe. 

Mr.  ftajlard  reprobated  any  proceeding  which 
fhould  delay  or  interrupt  the  fettlement  of  the 
executive  department  of  government. 

Lord  North  offered  a very  ftrong  eulogium  on 
Dr.  Warren,  and  deprecated  the  warmth  which 
animated  the  oppofing  parties. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  Dr.  Warren’s  reputa- 
tion for  general  knowledge  in  his  profeffion  was 
fuch,  as  demanded  very  juftly  the  concurrence 
of  every  one.  In  that  particular  difeafe,  how- 
ever, with  which  his  Majefty  was  afflidted,  this 
Gentleman’s  experience  was,  by  his  own  confef- 
fion,  comparatively  fmall — fo  much  fo  indeed, 
that  in  every  circumftance  of  his  Maje fly’s  treat- 
ment. 
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ment,  he  never  took  any  proceedings  but  by  the 
advice  or  concurrence  of  another  phyfician  (Dr. 
Willis') , whofe  line  of  practice  had  rendered  him 
more  converfant  with  that  particular  malady. 
To  the  argument  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured, by  a fort  of  calculation,  to  prove, 
that  his  Majcfty  mud  be  worfe  now  than  at  the 
time  of  the  report ; he  would  anfwer  it,  by  fay- 
ing, that;  from  the  very  belt  information,  he  had 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  direct  contrary  was 
the  fact.  He  was  fuffrciently  aware  of  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  delay  in  arranging  the  go- 
vernment, and  had  already  deprecated  its  confe- 
quences  ; but  now,  as  the  matter  had  been  carried 
fo  far,  and  fuch  flrong  affertions  made,  fo  fo- 
reign from  what  was  really  the  fad:,  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  improper  to  with-hold  a further 
examination  of  the  phyficians  attending  his  Ma- 
jefty,  the  refult  of  which  he  believed  would 
confirm  what  he  had  advanced  ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  mo:ion 
for  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Burke  expreffed  his  wi(h,  that,  when  the 
examination  propofed  fhould  take  place,  that  it 
might  be  full,  and  that  no  queftions  fhould  be 
framed  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  fuch  anfwers 
as  might  fuit  particular  purpofes.  To  prevent 
any  mifinformation,  or  mifunderflanding  in  this 
way,  other  phyficians,  befides  thofe  attending  on 
his  Majefly,  fhould  be  called  in,  to  afTift  and 
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conduct,  in  forne  degree,  the  courfe  of  the  exami- 
nation. Why  not  call  in  Dr.  Munro,  who  was 
unquedionably  the  moil  eminent  and  experienced 
man  in  diforders  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Pulteney  obje£tcd  to  letting  Mr.  Pitt  with- 
draw his  motion,  and  faid  he  would  divide  the 
Houfe  on  it,  as  he  could  forefee  no  good  effect 
from  any  further  examination  of  the  phyficians, 
and  was  apprehenfive  of  bad  confequenccs  from 
the  delay  it  might  occafion. 

Mr. Fra1  was  very  dufufe  in  his  panegyric  on  Dr. 
Warren , of  whole  reputation  and  talents  the  belt 
proof  was  to  be  found  in  the  extent  of  his  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Sheridan  argued,  from  the  Minider’s  own 
declaration,  of  there  being  an  amendment  in  the 
King’s  health,  that  the  necefilty  of  examining 
the  phyficians  mud  red  with  himfelf. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved  in  reply,  that  the  allufion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  prefent  condition  of  his  Ma- 
jedy’s  malady,  carried  the  dronged  proof  of  the 
necefiity  of  recurring  again  to  the  opinion  of  the 
King’s  phyficians.  What  he  had  advanced,  of 
the  favourable  accounts  refpedting  the  private 
information  afiorded  of  his  Majedy’s  health,  he 
would  not  retradl  one  fy liable  ; but  that  his  pri- 
vate fentiments  he  would  not  prefume  to  offer  as 
a ground  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe,  the 
only  foundation  for  which  mud  be  the  refult  of 
the  combined  judgment  and  opinions  of  the 
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King’s  phyficians,  taken  upon  oath,  before  a fe- 
led  Committee ; which,  if  fummoned  by  order 
of,  the  Houle  that  night,  the  decifion  of  the 
bufinefs  would  not  be  above  a day  or  two  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  Pulteney  perfided  in  his  determination  to 
divide  the  Ho ufe  on  the  fubjedt  of  again  intro- 
ducing the  phyficians,  a public  examination  of 
whom  would  be  a week’s  delay  of  the  difcuflion 
of  the  important, bufinefs  of  the  Regency. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  he  flood  in  this  fingular  filia- 
tion, that  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  vote  againfl 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  fpoke  laft,  and 
againfl  his  own  motion,  if  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman perfifled.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
from  what  had  paffed,  that  another  examination 
was  indifpenfably  neceflary. 

After  fom’e  further  debate,  Mr  Pulteney  wa- 
ved his  objedion,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  then  moved,  “ That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  phyfi- 
cians who  have  attended  his  Majefly,  touching 
the  date  of  his  Majedy’s  health,  and  that  they 
do  report  the  fame  to  the  Houfe.” 

Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  by  way  of  amendment, 
to  leave  out  from  the  words  “ examine  the  phy- 
ficians,” to  the  end  of  the  above  motion,  in  order 
to  infert,  “ To  enquire  into  the  nature  and  pre- 
fent  date  of  his  Majedy’s  malady,  and  into  the 
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probability  of  his  fpeedy  recovery;  and  that 
they  have  power  to  fend  for  fuch  perfons  and 
papers  as  they  think  may  give  them  fufficient  in- 
formation concerning  the  fame  when  it  was 
carried  againft  the  amendment  by  a majority 
of  80. 

Another  amendment  was  moved,  to  infert  af- 
ter phyficians,  “ and  other  medical  men,”  which 
was  alfo  negatived. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  then  moved,  That  the 
phyficians  who  have  attended  his  Majefty  during 
his  illnefs,  be  examined  before  a feledt  Com- 
mittee, touching  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s 
health.” — An  amendment  was  propofed,  by 
leaving  out  “ feledt  Committee,”  and  inserting 
“ at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe.”  This  paffed  in  the 
negative ; and  a Committee  of  twenty-one  per- 
fons being  named,  the  Houfe  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  January  7. 

The  Houfe  was  not  fufliciently  attended  for 
the  purpofe  of  bufinefs. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  time  employed 
in  examining  the  phyficians  as  to  the  ffate  of  his 
Majefty  s health,  the  Houfe  did  not  go  into  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  till  Ja- 
nuary 1 6, 
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The  fecond  Report  of  the  Phyficians,  con- 
cerning the  aftual  fituation  of  the  Sovereign,  be- 
ing fo  fully  known  to  the  whole  nation,  it  would 
be  (welling  this  volume  to  a fize  of  unnecefifary 
expence,  more  particularly  as  the  fpirit  and  re- 
(ult  of  it  is  to  be  found  under  very  able  animad- 
verfions  in  the  following  debate. 


Friday,  January  16. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

i 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  Cf  That  the  order  of  the  day 
be  read,  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, ” which 
was  accordingly  read. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  rofe  again, 
and  after  lamenting  that  the  particular  fituation 
of  the  country  called  upon  them  to  exercife  a 
right,  that  had  devolved  upon  them  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  melancholy  fituation  of  his  Ma- 
jefty,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercif- 
ing  the  royal  authority,  he  obferved,  that  upon 
the  prefent  diftrefsful  occafion  it  behoved  them 
to  provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the  deficiency. 

t 

The  bnfinefs  of  the  Committee,  he  obferved,  lay 
in  a very  narrow  com  pafs,  not  with  (landing  the 
voluminous  reports  on  the  table.  In  the  report 
laft  delivered  there  was  abundant  matter  of  con- 
firmation 
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formation  of  the  propriety  and  prudence  of  thole’ 
meafures,  which  he  was,  as  the  Committee  were 
aware,  prepared  to  have  propofed  to  them  nearly 
ten  days  ago.  But  though  there  was  much  ma- 
terial information  in  that  report,  there  was  no 
difference,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  ground  of  what 
he  had  to  offer  j but  that  on  the  former  day,  as 
well  as  on  the  prefent,  the  Committee  had  more 
information  before  them  than  was  fufficient  to 
bear  out  all  that  he  fhould  fubmit  to  their  confi- 
deration:  what  they  had  to  provide  for,  there- 
fore, was  no  more  than  an  interval  -3  and  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  it  would  prove  but  a fhort  inter- 
val. If,  however,  unfortunately,  his  Majefty’s 
illnefs  fliould  be  protra&ed,  they  might  leave  it 
to  Parliament  to  do  what  was  at  prefent  clearly 
unneceffary — to  confider  of  a more  permanent 
plan  of  government.  If  they  regarded  the  dis- 
order hot  in  itfelf  incurable,  any  man  muff  think 
that  the  provifions  ought  not  to  be  permanent. 
With  regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  phyficians,  as  to  the  profpedt  of  a recovery, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  two  circum- 
ftances,  by  which  it  could  be  decided  on  whofe 
opinion  the  greateft  reliance  ought  to  be  placed. 
The  firft  circumftance  was,  the  knowledge  of 
the  malady  in  general ; and  the  fecond,  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  cafe  of  the  patient. 

Three  of  his  Majefty’s  * phyficians  had  been  con- 
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vcrfant  with  the  malady.  Two  others  (Mr.  Pitt 
added),  though  not  fo  conversant,  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  Majedy’s  habits.  Thefe  two 
(S;r  George  Baker  and  Doctor  Warren)  attend 
his  Majeity  for  two  hours  each  day  ; the  three 
others,  from  the  evening  until  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, Surely  it  was  natural  for  thofe  who  at- 
tended his  Majedy  mod  to  be  the  beft  judges  of 
his  fituation;  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  Dr. 
Warren  and  Sir  George  Baker  were  the  lead  con- 
fident of  a cure,  and  that  the  other  Dodlors  pof- 
feded  much  greater  hopes;  but  Dr.  Willis,  who 
attended  his  Majedy  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
was  more  fanguine  than  them  all.  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys  dates  circumdances  which  do  not  amount 
to  a certainty  of  a cure,  but  which  prove  an 
abatement  of  his  Majedy’s  diforder.  Dr.  Willis 
is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  fymptoms  fince  the 
time  of  the  lad  examination  are  more  favourable, 
and  that  there  are  confiderable  figns  of  abate- 
ment; that  the  length  of  the  time  has  made  no 
unfavourable  change  ; and  thofe  who  underdand 
the  diforder  bed,  think  it  more  favourable.  For 
his  own  part,  he  wifhed  not  to  go  at  length  into 
the  particulars  of  the  lad  report,  on  which  the 
Committee  might  fafely  rely,  as  there  were  thofe 
on  the  Committee  who  were  anxious  to  lift,  with 
the  mod  fcrupulous  accuracy,  every  point  likely 
to  prove  his  Majedy’s  recovery.  There  had  been 
thofe  who  gave  no  confiderable  degree  of  credit 
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to  Dr.  Willis ; if,  therefore,  any  obfervations 
fhould  arife  from  them,  he  conceived  that  they 
would  be  made  in  the  lame  fpirit,  and  with  the 
fame  ability,  as  when  they  were  urged  in  the 
Committee  above  flairs.  Upon  this  occalion, 
he  felt  it  but  common  juflice  to  commend  the 
fk.il!,  integrity,  and  good  fenfe  of  Dr.  Willis, 
which  were  evinced  under  a fevere  crofs  exami- 
nation, calculated  to  puzzle  fimplicity,  and 
leave  the  coolnefs  which  fhould  of  neceffity  ac- 
company the  delivery  of  evidence,  too  unguard- 
ed. In  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry  above  flairs,  a 
circum dance  had  come  out,  over  which  he  would 
not  draw  a veil  of  delicacy,  as  he  was  not 
afhamed  to  bring  it  forward.  If  it  fhould  be 
flared,  to  the  difcredit  of  any  phyfician,  that  he 
had  fubmitted  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  a great 
Perfonage,  let  the  Committee  know  to  what 
phyfician  the  imputation  of  having  confented  to 
give  an  untrue  account  of  the  flate  of  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  health  applied  : if  an  impropriety  of 
adtion  like  that  was  imputed,  he  wrould  not  be- 
lieve it  till  it  was  diflindtly  ventured  to  be  faid  ; 
and  when  he  ufed  the  term  ventured , he  did  not 
mean  to  ufe  it  with  regard  to  the  exalted  flation 
of  the  perfon  in  queflion,  but  with  regard  to  the 
tranfadlion  itfelf ; nor  did  he  (he  repeated  it) 
believe  that  any  man  would  venture  to  charge 
blame  of  any  kind  on  the  refpedlable  perfonage 
in  queflion,  who  had  lived,  for  almofl  thirty 
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years,  in  this  country  without  tradudion,  a pat- 
tern of  the  mod:  unexampled  affedion,  domeftic 
tendernefs  and  virtue,  againd  whom  the  breath 
of  calumny  had  not  dared  to  fend  even  a whif- 
per,  and  who  furely.  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
merit  it  at  a moment  when  vifited  by  a calamity 
which  rarely  befalls  a private  perfon,  but  which 
furely  is  not  a little  aggravated  when  it  becomes 
the  :ot  of  the  family  or  a perfon  in  fo  exalted  a 
rank  as  the  fovereign  of  the  country.  As  to  the 
fad  itfclf,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Warren  allowed 
that  circutnftances  of  amendment  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  there  was,  in  confequence,  a wifh  on 
the  part  of  her  Majefty  that  the  report  might  be 
luch  as  fhould  give  the  public  the  molt  favour- 
able account  of  his  Majedy’s  health  ; but  would 
any  man  prove  that  any  undue  influence  had 
been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ? Mr.  Pitt  explained 
in  what  manner  the  words  fC  a comfortable  way” 
had  been  introduced  into  the  report,  and  then 
fpoke  of  Dr.  Willis,  declaring,  that  he  was 
known  in  the  country  where  he  lived  by  his  cha- 
rader,  and  by  the  happinefs  which  he  had  been 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  numerous  families 
who  were  bound  to  blels  him  for  the  good  ef- 
feds  of  his  fk.il  1 . He  mentioned  another  phyfi- 
cian  whofe  charader  was  likewife  high,  but  ob- 
lerved,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  if  he  wifhed  to 
draw  a true  conclufion  ot  his  Majedy’s  date  of 
health  and  profped  of  recovery,  he  would  wifh 
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to  draw  it  from  Dr.  Willis  rather  than  from  any 
other  phyfician.  At  length  Mr.  Pitt  adverted  to 
(what  he  called)  the  fituation  for  which  they 
were  to  provide  ; and  this  fituation  was  not  lefs 
than  the  ceffation  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the 
royal  authority,  a deficiency  for  which  no  pre- 
vious provifion  had  been  made.  As  the  caufe  of 
this  deficiency,  he  had  every  reafon  to  think, 
would  prove  but  temporary,  they  inuft  delibe- 
rately confider  what  were  the  cafes  for  which 
they  were  to  apply  a remedy.  The  firfl:  objedt 
for  which  they  had  to  provide  was,  to  fecure  the 
eftablifhment  of  a government  in  the  country 
equal  to  its  fafety  and  the  difpatch  of  public  bu- 
finefs.  Out  of  the  nature  of  fuch  a provifion  an- 
other duty  arofe,  of  equal  importance  to  the 
other,  and  this  was,  to  take  care  that  the  mea* 
fures  embraced  did  not  go  beyond  the  neceffity 
of  the  cafe. 

1 he  Committee  were  to  provide  powers  for 
the  exercife  of  the  government,  and  they  muft 
take  caie  to  place  thefe  powers  in  proper  hands ; 
but  above  all  things  to  recolledb,  that  they  were 
not  placing  a King  upon  the  throne.  They  were 
to  remember  the  throne  was  full  j that  no  right 
any  where  exifted  to  exercife  the  royal  authority 
but  that  which  was  conferred  by  that  Moufe. 
They  were  to  take  care  to  provide  againft  any 
embarraffment  in  the  refumption  of  the  royal 
authority,  whenever  God,  in  his  providence, 
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fhould  permit  the  rightful  holder  again  to  exer- 
cife  it.  They  were  to  provide  only  for  the  nc- 
celTity  of  the  cafe,  and  not  to  exceed  it  j and, 
therefore,  the  meafures  which  he  fhould  propofe 
would  be,  to  invert  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  whole  royal  authority, 
to  be  exercifed  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majefiy,  under  fuch  limitations  and  reftric- 
tions  only  as  fhould  be  provided.  The  principle 
was  not  new,  although  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  happened  to  be  unprecedented.  No  man 
would  fay  that  the  fame  power  which  the  prin- 
cipal exercifed  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gate : and  if  the  Houfe  referred  to  precedents, 
they  would  find  that  no  one  inftance  could'  be 
met  with  of  the  whole  royal  prerogatives  having 
been  fo  delegated  : on  the  contrary,  every  pre- 
cedent which  bore  the  fmalleft  analogy  to  the 
prefent  fituation,  evinced  the  dired  contrary, 
and  that,  doubtlefs,  with  a view  to  facilitate  and 
enfure  the  refignation  of  the  delegate  when  the 
principal  fhould  be  competent  to  exercife,  or  to 
refume  his  authority.  Mr.  Pitt,  referring  them 
to  the  ad  of  Queen  Anne  (the  ad  of  fucceflion), 
the  Regency  ad  of  George  the  Second,  and  the 
Regency  ad  of  the  prefent  King,  added,  let 
them  look  to  the  cafe  of  a Sovereign  difabled  by 
infancy. — Was  the  Regent  of  the  country  invert- 
ed with  full  and  unlimited  power  to  exercife  the 
royal  authority  ? undoubtedly  not.  In  the  three 
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Regency  Bills  in  the  Statute  Books,  to  which 
he  adverted,  were  there  not  limitations  ? There 
were  in  every  one.  All  the  powers  might  be 
given,  but  then  they  were  not  given  to  one  per- 
son. What  was  the  principle  in  the  cafe  of  a 
minority  ? It  was  thought  unfafe  to  veft  all  the 
powers  in  one  perfon.  He  laid  particular  ftrefs 
on  the  Regency  Bill  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  obferved,  that  there  appeared  at 
that  time  to  have  been  a wifh,  on  both  fides  of 
the  Houfe,  to  doubt  what  confidence  fliould  be 
placed  in  the  Regent.  They  were  afraid  of 
making  a precedent,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
royal  powers  among  many,  appointing  a Council, 
without  whofe  confent  the  Regent  could  take  no 
important  Hep  whatever.  The  will  of  the  pre- 
decefTor  was  by  one  of  the  bills  to  be  the  fyftem 
followed  while  the  Heir  Apparent  continued  a 
minor ,*  a principle  which,  he  owned,  he  thought 
went  too  far,  although  it  was  a plaufible  princi- 
ple, and  was  apparently  mod:  applicable  to  the 
prefent  cafe.  After  reafoning  upon  the  three 
different  precedents,  and  touching  upon  the  fhort 
protectorate  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  other 
protectorates  or  guardia'nfhips  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  hiftory,  and  endeavouring  to  demon- 
strate, by  argument,  that  as  in  no  preceding  in- 
stance all  the  powers  of  royalty  were  given  to 
one  perfon,  fo  in  the  prefent  inftance  (which  cer- 
tainly differed  moft  effentially)  they  ought  not 
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to  be,  nor  could  they  be,  truded  in  the  hands  of 
one  perfon,  without  proving  a hazardous,  and 
poflibly,  a prejudicial  experiment.  He  declared 
he  would  give- his  vote  ior  inveding  the  Regent 
with  ail  the  powers  which  are  neceflary,  but 
would  not  agree  to  give  any  which  were  not  re- 
quifite  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try with  energy  and  eded.  Mr.  Pitt  now  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  need  not  trouble  the  Houfe  with 
his  firil  Refolution,  as  he  had  already  dated  its 
fubdance  and  eded.  The  fecond  Refolution 
(which  he  read)  was,  to  redrain  the  Regent 
from  exerciling  one  branch  of  the  prerogative, 
peculiarly  inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  this  was 
the  power  of  granting  peerages,  excepting  to 
his  Majedy’s  fons  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  redridion  he  thought  necefiary,  as  the 
Regent  ought  not  to  confer  any  grant  which 
might  produce  difficulties  and  embarradments 
when  the  happy  hour  of  his  Majedy’s  redoration 
t:>  his  health  firould  arrive. 

The  objed  of  inveding  the  Crown  with  the 
power  of  creating  peers  was,  to  enable  the  Sove. 
reign  to  didribute  rewards  to  eminent  merit,  and 
to  give  the  Crown  the  means  of  choofmg  perfons 
who  fhould  add  to  the  number  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  legidature.  The  creation  of 
Peers  was  one  of  thofe  powers  which  belonged 
to  the  King’s  prerogative.  He  enumerated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  conceived  that  the  Crown 
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might  cxcrcife  the  privilege  of  making  Peers, 
and  defcribed  what  he  regarded  as  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  follow  from  the  Regent 
having  the  power  to  make  Peers,  contending 
that  it  was  poflible  that  the  confequence  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  might  be  loft,  and  the  lyftem  of 
the  country  overturned,  and  the  government  end 
in  a pure  monarchy,  an  ariftocracv,  an  oligarchy, 
or  fome  refource  equally  diftant  from  our  pre- 
lent  conftitution.  He  defired,  if  he  failed  to 
enumerate  any  particulars  connected  with  any 
part  of  tne  fubjetfi,  to  have  them  pointed  out  to 
him.  He  reafoned  upon  the  fort  of  effedt  which 
(as  he  fuppofed)  might  arife  from  depriving  the 
Regent  of  the  power  of  creating  Peers,  merely 
for  a time,  obferving,  that  furely  it  would  not 
be  contended,  that  lor  want  of  fuch  an  incentive 
for  a few  months,  the  country  was  likely  to  be 
deprived  of  the  fervice  of  men  of  merit..  If  his 
Majefly  recovered,  as  they  all  hoped,  and  had 
reafon  to  expedf  he  would,  the  power  of  crea- 
ting Peers  might  be  exercifed  by  the  rightful 
holder  of  the  prerogative  ; but,  if  unfortunately 
his  Majefly  fhould  grow  worfe,  and  be  pro- 
nounced not  likely  to  recover  for  a long  time. 
Parliament  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  take  off 
the  reitriction,  and  veil  the  Regent  with  a power, 
which,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  might  in  time 
become  neceflary  to  the  carrying  on  of  a power- 
ful government.  As  an  abufe  of  the  prerogative 
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of  making  Peers,  he  urged  the  poflibility  of  fuch 
another  confederacy  and  cabal  forming  (as  had 
been  convidted  of  a defign  to  overthrow  the  con- 
ftitution  a few  years  fince),  who  might  give  the 
Regent  advice,  which  the  Crown  would  probably 
have  rejected,  and  fuch  a number  of  Peers  might 
be  created,  as  might  confiderably  embarrafs  the 
Crown  in  carrying  on  the  government  when  his 
Majefty  Ihould  be  reftored  to  his  health.  For  his 
own  part,  he  declared,  that  he  fhould  not  be 
found  an  oppofer  of  the  juft  and  wife  meafures 
of  the  new  government,  which  would  remain  to 
be  difeufted  hereafter.  He  urged  other  argu- 
ments in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  with- 
holding the  power  of  making  Peers  fo.  a time, 
was  what  they  owed  to  the  real  interefts  of  the 
country,  and  the  true  Sovereign  ; that  it  could 
not  become  prejudicial  to  the  Regent’s  govern- 
ment ; and  if  it  ftiould  threaten  to  grow  detri- 
mental, they  would  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands;  a principle  which  coupled  with 
that  of  doing  nothing  beyond  the  real  neceffity 
of  the  cafe. 

He  now  read  the  third  refolution,  which  was 
a reftridtion  preventing  the  Regent  from  allow- 
ing any  grant,  patent  place,  reverfion,  or  an- 
nuity for  life,  excepting  in  particularly  unavoid- 
able cafes,  fuch  as  to  Judges  and  others.  As  this 
refolution  ran  fo  much  upon  the  principle  of  the 
preceding  one,  Mr.  Pitt  laid,  that  it  was  unne- 
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ccflary  for  him  to  go  into  farther  explanation  of 
ir.  The  fourth  refolution  retrained  the  Regent 
from  exercifing  any  power  over  the  perfonal  pro- 
perty of  the  King.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occaflon, 
obferved,  that  he  fcarcely  thought  it  neceflary  to 
pafs  this  refolution,  as  it  was  not  probable  that 
his  Royal  Hiphnefs  {hould  interfere  with  hisMa- 
jelly's  perfonal  property  in  his  life-time;  but,  as 
they  were  adling  upon  parliamentary  principles, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  fubmit  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  laft  refolution  would  be  for  entruft- 
ing  the  care  of  the  Royal  Perfon,  during  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  illnefs,  where,  of  courfe,  all  men  would  be 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  Royal  Perfon 
ought  to  be  placed,  in  the  guardianlhip  of  the 
Queen  ; and  with  this  truft,  his  intention  was,  to 
propofe  to  put  the  whole  of  his  Majefty’s  houfe- 
hold  under  the  authority  of  her  Majefty,  inveft- 
ing  her  with  full  powers  to  difmifs  and  appoint, 
as  flie  fhould  think  proper.  Without  being  in- 
verted with  this  controul,  he  imagined  that  the 
Queen  could  not  difeharge  the  important  truft 
committed  to  her  care.  He  fpoke  of  the  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  Houfehold,  who,  though 
their  places  might  juftly  draw  forth  the  ambi- 
tion ot  men  of  the  firft  rank  and  family  in  the 
kingdom,  were  neverthelefs  only  the  firft  menial  % 
fervants  of  his  Majefty,  and  actually  neceflary  to 
diredt  and  fuperintend  the  greater  part  of  his 
Majefty’s  Houfehold.  He  ftated,  that  thefe  of- 
ficers 
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ficers,  fuch  as  the  Matter  of  the  Horfe,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Steward,  and  others,  were, 
by  many,  thought  high  officers  of  ftate  ; but 
the  fadt  was  otherwile  ; they  were  the  menial 
fervants  of  the  Crown,  and  eflfential  to  its  digni- 
ty and  Iplendour.  He  argued  againft  new  mo- 
delling the  Royal  Houlebold  under  the  prefent 
circumftances,  and  fpoke  of  the  anxiety  and  pain 
which  he  conceived  that  it  mutt  give  his  Maje- 
ttv,  to  find  all  thofe  whom  he  had  chofen  to  be 
about  his  Roval  Perl'on  difchar^ed.  He  owned, 
that  this  part  of  the  arrangement  was  a matter  of 
fome  difficulty  - but  when  he  confidered  what  his 
Majefty  would  feel,  when  he  waked  from  his 
trance  to  reafon,  and  afked  for  thofe  attendants, 
and  was  told,  that  his  fubjefts  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  momentary  abfence  of  mind,  and 
changed  them,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  no  gentle- 
man would  obiect  to  fuch  a mark  of  attention 
being  paid  to  his  Majefty.  The  Regent,  indeed, 
was  different  from  the  Kino- ; but,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  Regent  ought  to  have  a retinue  ade- 
quate to  the  importance  and  the  high  rank  of  his 
ftation  ; and  he  meant  to  propofe  that  he  ftiould 
have  fuch  a retinue,  which  would  unqueftionably 
be  fome  increale  of  expence  to  the  country  $ bait, 
as  it  w'as  unavoidably  neceffary  to  appoint  a Re- 
gent, it  was  equally  neceffary  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  character;  and  gentlemen  would 
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not,  he  conceived,  grudge  a little  expence  on 
l'uch  an  occafion. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  moved,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that,  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
viding for  the  exercife  of  the  King’s  Royal  Au- 
thority, during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s 
illnefs,  in  fuch  manner,  and  to  fuch  extent,  as 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  urgent  concerns 
of  the  nation  appear  to  require,  it  is  expedient 
that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
being  refident  within  the  realm,  fhall  be  em- 
powered to  exercife  and  adminifter  the  Royal 
Authority,  according  to  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majefty,  under  the  ftile  and  title  of 
<c  Regent  of  the  Kingdom”  and  to  ufe,  execute, 
and  perform,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majefty,  all  authorities,  prerogatives,  ads  of 
government,  and  adminiftration  of  the  fame, 
which  belong  to  the  King  of  this  realm,  to  ufe, 
execute,  and  perform,  according  to  the  law 
thereof,  fubjed  to  fuch  limitations  and  exceptions 
as  fhall  be  provided.” 

The  clerk  read  all  the  resolutions;  and,  when 
he  came  to  the  laft,  which  ftated  that  her  Maje- 
fty was  to  have  a council, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rofe,  and  faid,  that  he 
had  not  entered  fully  into  an  explanation  of  the 
laft  refolution,  becaufe,  although  he  had  conft- 
dered  it  as  his  duty  to  ftate  it  to  the  Committee, 

he 
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lie  meant  it  to  be  considered  as  a Separate  and 
diftinft  object,  and  to  be,  at  a fit  opportunity, 
debated  and  difcuffed.  He  would  farther  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  it  had  occurred  to  him, 
that,  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  embarraflment,  on 
a Subject  of  fo  delicate  a nature,  it  might  prove 
a comfort  to  her  Majefty’s  mind  to  have  a council 
to  confult,  but  it  was  intended  to  make  it  mere- 
ly  a council  of  advice. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  firfl  motion. 

Mr.  Pozvys  declared,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
confidering  the  whole  fyftem  opened  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  as  a monflvous  fa- 
bric, tending  to  mutilate  and  difmember  the 
conftitutional  authority  of  the  Crown.  They 
had  voted  a refolution,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
preferve  the  Royal  Authority  whole  and  entire. 
What  were  they  now  called  upon  to  perform  ? — 
To  diffolve,  Separate,  and  parcel  out  that  Royal 
Authority,  which  they  had  Solemnly  reSolved  to 
preServe  whole  and  entire.  What  w^as  the  con- 
flitutional  authority  of  the  Crown  ? He  took  it 
to  be  an  affemblage  of  all  the  duties  of  the  King- 
ly office  defined  by  ftatutc.  When  and  to  which 
of  the  Three  Eftates  was  affigned  the  power  of 
bellowing  honours  ? — To  the  Crowm  ; and  that 
power  of  the  Crown  was  derived  from  the  fame 
Source  from  which  that  Houfe  derived  its  power. 
He  had  heard,  in  another  place,  that  there  was 
an  infirmity  in  human  nature,  which  naturally 
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attached  itfelf  to  power;  and  the  perfon  who 
made  this  ob-fervation,  doubtlefs,  felt  an  entire 
conviction  of  its  truth  : Rut  was  that  infirmity 

confined  to  Princes  ? Was  there  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Heir  Apparent  which  warranted 
a fufpicion  of  his  labouring  under  fuch  an  infir- 
mity ? It  was  not  confident  with  the  liberality 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to  judge  of 
a man’s  conduCt,  in  a Situation  in  which  he  had 
never  been  placed.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  laid,  that  there  might  be  bad 
advifers  of  the  Regent.  Might  there  not  be  bad 
advifers  of  the  Queen  ? In  the  refolutions,  if 
there  were  any  point  plaufible,  and  at  fiid  fight 
reafonable,  it  was  in  the  third  refolution,  contain- 
ing the  reftriCtions  againd  granting  offices,  pa- 
tent places,  and  penfions  ; but  all  this  proceed- 
ed on  the  midaken  notion  that  they  were  private 
property.  That  part  of  the  prerogative  which 
was  the  propertv  of  the  Crown,  he  always  had 
considered,  and  ffiould  confider,  as  a part  of  the 
public  revenue.  Were  none  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold the  political  fervants  of  the  Crown  ? and 
had  not  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt)  again  and  again  declared,  that  the  Regent 
ffiould  have  the  appointment  of  his  political  fer- 
vants? Why  would  they  ved  one  power  in  the 
Regent  and  not  another?  Did  they  fuppoie  that 
the  Regent  would  abufe  it  ? There  could  be  no 
argument  for  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
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Pvegent,  which  would  not  apply  to  th&  exclufion 
of  the  Heir  Apparent  from  the  Regency.  If 
that  was  the  objedl,  let  gentlemen  go  to  it  ex- 
plicitly, and  in  a nlanly  way,  and  not  in  the 
narrow,  myfterious,  crooked,  mifchievous  man- 
ner which  they  were  purfuing.  He  confidered 
the  refolutions  as  likely  to  excite  feuds  and  ani- 
mofities,  not  only  in  the  kingdom,  but  in  the 
Royal  Family,  and  to  arm  the  mother  againft  the 
fon.  Was  that  the  way  to  add  energy  to  the 
Government  ? He  confidered  the  prefent  fyftem 
to  be  equally  deftrudtive  to  the  Conftitution ; and 
as  he  did  not  want  to  parcel  out  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  at  the  will  of  an  individual,  he 
would  move  an  amendment.  Mr.  Powys  declar- 
ed, that  he  would  eftablifh  himfelf  upon  prece- 
dent— upon  the  ftatutes  themfelves,  The  extent 
of  power  to  be  given  now  ought  to  be  the  fame 
as  that  given  in  former  ftatutes ; and  therefore 
he  fhould  beg  leave  to  trouble  the  Houfe  with 
the  words  of  thofe  ftatutes.  Mr,  Powys  ac- 
cordingly referred  to-  them,  and  moved  his 
amendment  in  thefe  words — To  leave  out  from 
“ illnefs,”  in  order  to  infert,  “ and  preferving 
the  Conftitution  of  Great  Britain  undifturbed, 
and  the  dignity  and  luftre  of  the  Crown  unim- 
paired, his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales 
be  appointed,  during  the  prefent  indifpofition  of 
his  Majefty,  and  no  longer,  in  the  name  of  the 
King>  and  in  his  ftead,  to  exercife  and  admini- 
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fter,  according  to  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Regal  Power  and  Government, 
under  the  Rile  and  title  of  Regent  of  the  King- 
dom, and  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform  all  pre- 
rogatives, authorities,  and  ads  of  Government 
which  might  have  been  lawfully  ufed,  executed, 
and  performed  by  the  Regent  and  Council  of 
Regency,  conflicted  and  appointed  by  an  ad  of 
the  5th  of  his  prefent  Majefty.” 

Lord  North  began  with  a Iking,  if  it  became 
them,  as  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons* 
in  a moment  like  that,  when  the  royal  negative, 
which  the  Conftitution  had  inverted  in  his  Maje- 
fty,  was  fufpended,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
temporary  incapacity  of  the  King,  and  to  attack 
all  the  authorities  of  the  Crown,  while  it  remain- 
ed without  a fhield;  The  meafures  which  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  adopt,  contradided 
that  wife  maxim  of  the  Conftitution,  that  the 
King  never  dies.  The  King,  in  his  individual 
and  natural  capacity,  it  was  true,  fuffered  a de- 
mife;  but  the  political  capacity  of  the  Crown 
was,  both  by  law  and  the  Conftitution,  always 
confidered  as  whole  and  entire.  And  why  was 
this  maxim  eftabliftied,  but  for  a plain  and  ob- 
vious reafon — to  guard  againft  and  prevent  an 
interregnum  of  the  imperial  power.  But  Mini- 
fters  had  contrived  to  produce  that  evil,  which 
the  Conftitution  had  fo  wifely  and  fo  cautioufly 
guarded  againft,  and  had  devifed  the  means  of 
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the  political  death  of  the  Crown.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  repeatedly  told  them, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  that  they  were  to 
expect  that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  would  prove 
fhort,  and  that  they  were  to  confider  themfelves 
as  providing  for  only  a temporary  fufpenfion  of 
the  Royal  Authority  ; but  let  the  Committee 
recolledi,  that,  notwithftanding  the  long  and 
repeated  examinations  which  his  Majefty’s  Phy- 
licians  had  undergone,  it  had  not  been  in  the 
power  of  any  one  confulted,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  probable  time  when  his  Majefty’s  recovery 
would  take  place. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  admit- 
ted, that,  unlefs  his  Majefty’s  recovery  did  take 
place,  the  refolutions  which  he  had  propofed 
would  not  be  proper.  But  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  refolutions  would  not  be  proper  in  cafe 
that  his  Majefty’s  recovery  did  not  take  place, 
he  mu  ft  beg  leave  to  deny  that  they  were  proper 
at  all,  in  any  poffible  cafe  whatever.  The  Houfe 
had  refolved,  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to 
provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the  defedt  in  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.  What 
could  that  fignify,  more  than  that  they  were  to 
provide  for  the  interval  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs, 
by  not  buffering  any  advantage  to  be  taken  to 
defpoil  the  Crown  of  its  juft  and  conftitutional 
rights?  It  was  their  duty  to  take  care,  that, 
when  his  Majefty  fhoul'd  be  capable  of  reaffiim- 
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ing  the  royal  functions,  he  fhould  find  them  in 
as  good  a date  as  he  left  them  in,  undiminifhed 
in  all  particulars  whatfoever.  Would  any  man 
venture  to  contend,  that  this  would  prove  the 
cafe,  if  the  refolutions  which  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  had  propofed  Should  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee  ? Indifputably  it  would  not ; •* 
— becaufe  the  objedt  of  the  refolutions  was,  to 
appoint  a perfon  to  the  Regal  Office,  and  to  fe- 
parate  from  that  office  the  Royal  Authority.  By 
the  fir  ft  of  thefe  refolutions,  the  Regent  was  to 
be  reftrained  from  making  Peers.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  refted  much  on  pre- 
cedents, and  their  analogy,  when  he  had  per- 
fuaded  the  Houfe,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  de- 
clare it  to  be  their  right  to  provide  for  fupply- 
ing  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  Royal  Authority.  Could  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  produce  any  precedent, 
which,  by  the  moft  diftant  analogy,  or  the  moft 
forced  conftruction,  might  be  brought  to  coun- 
tenance the  reftraining  the  Pvegent  from  making 
Peers?  If  the  power  of  making  Peers  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  a King,  why  was  it  not  neceilary  in  a 
Regent  ? In  Kings,  this  power  had  been  consider- 
ed as  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  had  been  exer- 
cifed  often  to  the  general  fatisfadtion  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  the  incentive  to 
public  virtue.  Why  then  deny  it  to  the  Re- 
gent ? The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
prophefied,  that  a time  might  come  when  it 
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bufinefs  ; and  then,  if  his  Majefty’s  recovery  did 
not  take  place,  they  might  remove  the  reftric- 
tions  now  impofed  on  the  Regent,  and  either 
leffen  the  limitations,  or  take  tjiem  away  alto- 
gether. That  Parliament  could  revife,  explain, 
and  amend  its  own  ads,  was  a truth  by  no  means 
new  to  the  Houfe ; but  why  Should  the  Houfe 
create  a neceffity  for  fuch  revifion,  explanation, 
and  amendment,  when  the  creation  of  it  would 
eflablifh  a dangerous  precedent,  and  the  avoid- 
ing it  could  lead  to  no  fort  of  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience. Jn  the  prefent  cafe,  it  might  be  ten, 
it  might  be  fifteen  years— (no  perfon  could  de- 
termine the  length  of  time) — before  the  Regen- 
cy would  be  replaced  by  the  government  of  a 
King.  It  therefore  behoved  the  Houfe  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmofl  circumfpedion.  Were 
they  fure,  that,  when  it  fhould  be  thought  ne- 
ceffary to  take  away  this  reftridion  amongft 
others,  fuch  a precedent  would  receive  the  ready 

concurrence  of  the  other  Houfe  ? That  Houfe 
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could  not  engage  in  any  ad  legislatively,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords:  and, 
when  the  time  fhould  come  that  the  Houfe 
might  find  it  proper  to  take  off  tpe  reflridion  in 
queftion,  and  to  declare  that  they  thought  it  no 
longer  neceffary,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  might  pof- 
fibly  anlwer,  “ You  once  thought  thefe  reftric- 
t;ons  neceflary  ; we  think  them  neceffary  flill ; we 
My  are  of  the  value  of  what  we  have  obtained, 
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and  it  re  Us  with  us  to  judge  when  it  will  he  mo  ft 
fit  to  return  it.”  Let  gentlemen,  therefore,  fe- 
rioufiy  confider  of  the  future  difficulty  which 
they  might  create,  by  abridging  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  fo  effential  a particular;  and,  if  they 
were  determined  to  impofe  a reftridtion  on  the  Re- 
gent, let  them  at  lead  limit  its  duration,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  other  Houfe  to 
continue  it  in  force,  after  the  time  when  it  might 
appear  no  longer  neceffary  to  remain. — As  to  the 
third  prqpofition,  for  preventing  the  Regent 
from  granting  patent  places,  and  offices  for  life 
in  reverfion,  he  muff  oppofe  it  in  the  terms  in 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
conceived  it.  This  fort  of  places,  like  the  ho- 
nour of  peerage,  compofed  the  proper  rewards  of 
merit,  and  fuch  as  the  Regent,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  ought  not  to  be  reftrained  from  granting.— 
As  to  the  fourth  refolution,  if  he  underflood  it 
rightly,  it  went  only  to  reftrain  the  Regent  from 
interfering  with  acquifitions  of  wealth  and  eftate, 
as,  from  favings,  or  by  any  other  means,  his 
Majefty  might  have  made  perfonally  fmee  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne.  With  regard  to  tliofe, 
undoubtedly  the  Regent  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  them ; but  the  real  property  of  the  Crown 
was,  in  his  confideration,  the  property  of  the 
public,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  for  the 
public  benefit.  Moll  undoubtedly  the  lad  refo- 
lution was  well  worthy  a ferious  and  deliberate 
difeufiion;  becaufe  it  went  to  the  difpofal  of  a 
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number  of  places  in  his  Majefty’s  Houfehold, 
amounting  to  a vaft  deal  of  money  out  of  the 
Civil  Lift.  For  the  difpofal  of  places  of  this 
defcription  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  truft  of  any 
other  per fon  than  the  King  hin  Mf,  or  the  im- 
mediate Reprefentative  of  the  Crown,  or  tor  the 
exercife  of  fo  great  a power,  deducible  out  of 
the  Civil  Lift  revenues,  to  be  feparated  from  the 
other  regal  authorities,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unconftitutional,  an  unprecedented,  and  a 
monftrous  proportion. 

For  his  part,  Lord  North  added,  he  did  not 
with  to  deprive  his  Majefty  of  his  property,  nor 
of  his  domeftics  ; but  could  no  other  way  be  de- 
viled by  which  proper  attention  might  be  paid 
to  the  King,  without  this  vaft  patronage  being 
placed  in  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of  the  Re- 
gent ? The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
declared  that  he  found  it  a difficult  thing  to  fet- 
tle the  interior  of  his  Majefty’s  houfehold  with- 
out giving  the  controul  of  it  to  the  high  and  re- 
fpedtable  character  to  whom  the  care  of  the  royal 
perfon  was  undoubtedly,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
trufted  ; and  yet  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man  had  found  a way  fo*r  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 

V 

Lament  to  pafs  a law  without  the  King,  or  a 
third  eftate  $ and  that,  he  muft  take  leave  to  fay, 
was  a much  more  difficult  point  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect. The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
alfo  propofed  to  make  a Regent,  and  to  expect 
from  him  the  duty  and  refponfibility  of  a King, 
>2  while 
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while  he  withheld  from  him  the  unreftrained  ex- 
ercife of  the  roval  authority.  Was  it  poffible 
then  for  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to 
feel  any  cmbarraffment  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  alfo,  as  well  as  the  higher  Houfc  - 
hold  officers  ? The  political  fervants  of  the  Crown 
were  ‘ not  appointed  for  the  domeftic  comfort 
of  the  Sovereign,  but  for  the  public  pomp,  and 
annexed  to  his  retinue  as  a part  of  the  pageantry 
of  the  Cro.vn.  That  the  exalted  perfonage,  in 
whofe  hands  this  enormous  patronage  was  to  be 
nominally  lodged,  would  not  abufe  it,  Lord 
North  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  believe  ; 
but  when  he  confidered  that  there  was  to  be  a 
council  to  advife  her  Majeffcy,  he  was  not  quite 
fure  that  the  advice  given  would  always  be  pure 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  a fpirit  of  fac- 
tious oppofition  j at  all  events,  it  was  reprehen- 
fible  to  withhold  fo  great  a prerogative  of  the 
Crown  from  the  perfon  who  was  the  bed  entitled 
to  expedt  to  be  entrufted  with  the  exercife  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  incapacity  of  the  So- 
vereign. The  Right  Llonourable  Gentleman 
had  denied  that  there  exifted  a right  in  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  affume  the  exercife  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, but  they  had  all  heard  that  it  was  ad~ 
mitted  to  be  fuch  an  irrefiftible  claim,  as  could 
not  be  rejected  without  injuftice  and  without 
violence.  What  was  it  then  to  which  his  Royal 
• Highnefs  had  fuch  an  irrefiftible  claim,  that  he 
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.could  not  be  deprived  of,  but  for  reafons  flrong 
enough  to  juftify  a bill  of  exclufion  ? It  could 
be  no  new  conflitution  ; it  was  a claim,  he  fup- 
pofed,  to  fomething  which  had  exifted  before. 
It  was  not  a right  to  fuftain  a burthen,  and  to 
fubmitto  the  performance  of  all  the  duties,  with- 
out enjoying  all  the  prerogatives  of  a King.  No 
feflridtions  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed  on  the 
Regent ; but  if  any  reflri&ions  were  to  be  adopt- 
ed, they  ought  to  be  dated  from  the  fixteenth  of 
January,  and  confined  to  a limited  duration.  He 
conjured  the  Committee  to  have  recourfe  to  their 
conflitutional  ideas,  and  if,  during  the  tempo- 
rary fufpenfion  of  the  King’s  perfonal  capacity  to 
exercife  the  royal  authority,  it  was  their  duty  to 
provide  for  that  defeefb  in  the  conflitution,  let 
them  be  governed  by  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe, 
and  not  exceed  its  limits.  Let  them  provide  that 
the  people  fhould  have  a good  government  ; and 
having  proceeded  thus  far,  they  would  enjoy  th$ 
confeioufnefs  of  executing  the  whole  ol  what 
they  owed  to  themfelves,  to  the  people,  and  to 
fo  good  a Sovereign  as  his  Majefty  ; but  to  ven- 
ture further,  would  proveamoft  dangerous  expe- 
riment. Lord  North  concluded  with  the  decla- 
ration, that  he  fhould  tremble  for  his  country  if 
the  refolutions  were  adopted  ; that  if  the  Houfe 
thought  that  any  advantage  could  repay  the  vio- 
lation of  the  conflitution,  and  afted  upon  that 
principle,  that  principle  would  prove  their  ruin; 
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that  he  lhoujcl  not  himfelf  probably  live  tp  fee 
the  fatal  effects  which  might  follow,  but  his 
pofterity  would  ; and  there  were  Gentlemen  who 
fat  there  that  might  one  day  repent,  in  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  affliction,  the  wreck  of  public  free- 
dom, and  curfe  the  hour  in  which  they  had  fuf- 
fered  the  bulwark  of  the  conftitution  to  be  af- 
faulted  with  fuch  illegal  violence. 

Mr.  Sheridan , after  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Willis  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  phyficians  who  attended  his  Majefty, 
and  that  the  Queen  ought  not  to  poffefs  the 
power,  with  which  it  was  propofed  to  inveft  her, 
over  the  King’s  perfon.  and  houfehold,  begged 
leave  to  afk  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  a 
iingle  queflion —fflhat  were  his  motives  for  refujing 
to  invejl  the  Prince  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Sove- 
reign ? What  apology  could  be  made  for  the  inconfifl- 
ency , the  meannefs  of  his  conduct  f He  refufes  the 
Prince  to  exercife  that  branch  of  the  prerogative 
which  admits  his  e^tenfion  of  the  peerage,  but 
he  does  not  refhidt  him  in  forming  negociations, 
or  making  peace  or  war.  Jf  his  Majefty  fflould 
recover  from  his  malady,  and  if  the  harmony 
and  the  profperi^y  of  the  country  were  deffroyed ; 
if  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  war  with  diflant 
nations,  provided  that  the  Regent  has  not  con- 
ferred the  reward,  due  to  merit,  to  any  gentle- 
man whofe  loyalty  and  coniequencc  entitled  him 
the  honours  of  the  peerage — all  would  be  well. 
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In  the  end  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
fpeech,  he  remarked  the  probability  there  was 
of  the  nation  falling  into  the  hands  of  a dangerous 
confederacy ; but  if  it  were  not  apprehended  that 
the  Prince  would  change  the  prefent  Minifiry , wc 
fhould  never  have  heard  of  fuch  harfh  epithets — 
we  fhould  have  heard  of  no  limitations . The  aw- 
ful fituation  of  public  affairs,  he  obferved,  fhould 
difpel  all  party  differences  ; and  though  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  talked  of  a factious  con- 
federacy, and  a factious  party — hill,  in  the  face 
of  his  country,  he  would  affert,  that  to  this  party 
it  was  obliged,  and  to  its  druggies,  for  that  con- 
flitution  which  is  left  for  fome  men  to  abufe,  and 
others  to  prate  about.  The  plan  which  had  been 
fubmitted  to  the  Committee  that  night  was,  in  all 
its  prominent  features,  the  greateft  monjler  which 
he  had  ever  leen.  It  was  in  no  one  line  either 
correct  or  applicable  to  its  purpofe.  It  tended 
to  create  a government  which,  in  its  nature,  muff 
be  weak  ; a government  which,  in  a moment  of 
fuch  delicacy  as  the  prefent,  ought  to  unite  all 
factions,  and  meliorate  all  afperities,  was  cal- 
culated to  fpread  difunion  and  jealoufy  ; to  fill 
our  colonies,  our  friends  and  allies  with  juft  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  to  infpire  our  enemies  with  well 
founded  hope ; to  propagate,  job,  and  intrigue 
at  home,  to  engender  and  animate  machinations 
abroad ; to  place  the  Heir  Apparent  in  a fitua- 
tion  of  great  refponfibility  without  power,  and 
«*.  t® 
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to  fufpend  for  the  time,  and  keep  it  as  it  were  in 
obedience,  the  third  eftate  of  the  realm.  Thefe 
were  the  evils  which  would  flow  from  this  fcheme, 
and  which,  if  adopted  in  the  fhape  now  propo- 
fed,  would  evidently  endanger  the  prefent  well- 
being, as  well  as  by  the  dreadful  precedent  afeer- 
tain  the  future  deftru&ion  of  the  empire.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  Mr.  Sheridan 
faid,  had  argued,  that  if  the  full  authority  had 
been  delegated  to  the  Regent,  that  a confede- 
racy might  have  been  formed  again  ft  the  King, 
by  which  he  might  have  been  prevented  from 
re-afluming  the  reins  of  government  on  his  reco- 
very.  This  daring  and  unwarrantable  ajfertion , fo 
infulting  to  the  filial  piety  of  the  Prince,  called 
aloud  for  the  reprobation  of  every  Gentleman. 
If  charges , fuch  as  thefe,  thrown  out  loofely, 
lharpened,  as  they  did,  the  feelings  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  who  propofed  the  amend- 
ment, and  who  ftood  detached  from  all  party, 
what  effed;  mu  ft  they  have  on  thofe,  who,  like 
himfelf,  avowed  and  gloried  in  being  a party  man  ! 
If  charges  were  thrown  out  againft  party,  they 
would  be  felt  and  refilled  with  party  feelings. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  when  he  had 
made  fourteen  or  fifteen  Peers , had  never  heard 
any  charge  of  a violent  confederacy  from  this 
Houfe,  though  in  the  other  he  may  have  heard  a 
juft  murmur  to  that  effett  : But  this,  fays  he,  is 
not  the  manner  he  wifhes  to  be  reminded  of  his 
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inconfillenciesi  The  ambition  of  the  Right  Ho-* 
nourable  Gentleman  would  be  highly  gratified 
when  he  could  proclaim  abroad,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  making  Peers,  and  of  making  and  unma- 
king Kings ! In  this  cafe4  he  could  have  no  doubt 
but  the  people  would  flock  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman’s  door  to  have  the  banners  dif- 
played  on  his  ramparts.  The  Horfe  Guards, 
the  Corps  of  Artillery,  and  the  Chamberlain 
ihould  attend  him ; the  Officers  of  State  ffiould 
appear  in  his  fuite,  whether  to  attend  him  to  the 
Capitol,  or  to  hear  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence 
without.  Thofe,  fays  he,  who  dare  give  the 
Queen  advice  to  lend  her  name  to  the  factious 
government  of  her  fon,  and  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  and  his 
Friends,  fhall  be  eternally  profcribed.  If  when 
the  King  recovers,  and  he  afks,  who  leads  the 
Beef  Eaters , and  who  marjhals  the  Gentlemen  Pen - 
fioners — who  breaks  down  the  old  manfion-houfe,  but 
takes  care  of  the  looking- glaffes  in  the  draining  room  t 
He  will  be  told  it  is  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman ; and  he  will  alfo  be  told,  as  inftance 
of  the  Gentleman’s  gratitude,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  York  are  deemed  unworthy  his 
confidence , and  remain  without  any  mark  of  re- 
fpedt,  and,  of  courfe,  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  muft  think  them  aliens  to  his 
Majefty’s  affedtions,  and  that  their  interefls  are 
by  no  means  interwoven  with  that  of  their  Royal 
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Parent.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  he 
obferved,  feemed  particularly  concerned  in  con- 
templating the  lofs  his  Majefty  rauft  fuffain, 
when  deprived  of  thofe  Minifters  who  would 
take  fuch  extreme  care  of  his  affairs ; but,’’ 
lays  he,  <(  I hope  they  are  not  formed  of  fuch 
<l  brittle  materials  as  not  to  be  eafily  col- 
“ leded,  and  as  eafily  united,  whenever  it  may 
cc  pleale  the  Sovereign  to  have  occafion  for. 
“ them.  As  to  the  infults  they  have  heaped  on 
the  royal  family,  thefe,  he  obferved,  would 
cc  afford  the  King  no  pain,  provided  the  Right 
6C  Honourable  Gentleman’s  arrangement  of  the 
“ Court  Calendar  was  properly  refpeded.” 
There  were,  he  infiffed,  much  duplicity  and  craft 
in  the  whole  proceedings  againfi  the  Prince  ; and 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  aded,  tended  to  defiroy  the  fundamental 
principles  of  th£  conjlitution,  and  had  nothing  for  their 
defign  but  to  uphold  a defperate  party,  perhaps 
at  the  expence  of  general  tranquillity. 

Mr.  Grenville  (the  Speaker)  rofe  next,  and,  af- 
ter iome  preliminary  obfervations,  delivered  him- 
felf  to  the  following  effed : 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubied,  the  nrfl 
ground  and  foundation  to  be  eftablifhed  is,  the 
nature  of  our  prefent  fituation,  as  it  refults  from 
that  calamity,  from  which  alone  the  neceffity  of 
thefe  proceedings  has  arifen.  It  is  unneceffary 
for  that  purpefe  to  recapitulate  the  particulars 
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which  have  appeared  in  the  coitrfe  of  our  enqui- 
ries. It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  refult  of 
thofe  enquiries  appears  to  have  eftablifhed  three 
propofitions.  Firft,  the  adtual  inability  of  his 
Majefly  to  attend  to  the  difcharge  of  the  feveral 
duties  of  his  exalted  ftation  ; fecondly,  the  pro- 
bability of  his  Majefty’s  recovery ; and,  thirdly, 
the  hope  that  this  event  is  near  at  hand,  and 
that  his  Majefty’s  diforder  may  probably  not  be 
of  long  duration.  The  two  firft:  of  thefe  propo- 
rtions are  eftablifhed  by  the  direct  and  concur- 
rent testimony  given  by  all  the  phyftcians,  as  of- 
ten as  they  have  been  examined.  With  refpect 
to  the  third,  we  have,  indeed,  no  fuch  diredt 
evidence,  becaufe  thefe  Gentlemen  have  felt  a 
natural  reludtance  to  commit  their  characters  by 
any  precife  opinion  on  fuch  a point.  But  they 
have  ftated  to  us  fadts,  from  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  draw  the  fame  conclufions  with  refpect 
to  the  third  queftion,  which  they  have  them- 
felves  eftablifned,  as  refulting  from  ftmilar  pre- 
mifes  with  refpedt  to  the  fecond.  They  have 
told  us,  that  the  greater  number  of  perfons  af- 
flidted  with  this  malady  have  recovered  ; and  that 
they  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  probability 
is  in  favour  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery.  They  have 
alfo  told  us,  that  the  greater  number  have  reco» 
vered  within  a fhort  period,  and  that  there  are 
no  particular  fymptoms  in  his  Majefty’s  calc 
which  indicate  a long  continuance  of  his  dif- 
order. 
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order.  Applying,  therefore,  thefe  fadts,  as  fta- 
ted  by  themfelves,  to  their  own  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  them,  we  are  certainly  warranted  in 
drawing  the  fame  conclufion,  that  although  the 
time  of  the  recovery,  as  well  as  the  recovery  it- 
felf,  is  in  the  hands  of  God  alone,  yet,  that  as 
far  as  human  experience  has  enabled  us  to  judge, 
the  duration  of  this  calamity  will  probably  not  be 
extended  to  any  diftant  period. 

In  this  lituation  we  have  thought  it  neceffary, 
in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  to  make  an  authentic  and 
formal  declaration  of  the  circumftance  of  his 
Majefty’s  prefent  inability  to  attend  to  public  bu- 
finefs.  The  next  queftion  which  would  naturally 
arife  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  was  this  : whe- 
ther any  provifon  had  been  made  by  the  laws  of 
our  country  for  the  cafe  of  fuch  inability  ; or  if 
not,  in  whom,  by  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  the 
conftitution,  the  power  was  veiled  of  providing 
for  this  new  and  unforefeen  emergency  ? No  ar- 
gument of:  mine  can  add  weight  to  the  joint  re- 
folutions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  on  fuch  a queftion  ; but  I feel  myfelf 
bound  to  declare,  that  I fubfcrihe  to  thofe  refo- 
lutions  with  the  moil  entire  and  perfedl  convic- 
tion. I conceive  it  to  be  among  the  fir  ft  princi- 
ples of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  that  no  rights 
can  be  claimed  or  exercifed  as  againft  the  peo- 
ple, except  thofe  only  which  have  been  given 
by  known  and  pofitive  laws  appearing  on  the 
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face  of  our  flatute  book,  or  proved  by  iramemo- 
rial  and  uninterrupted  ufage;  and  that  whatever 
power  or  authority  has  not  be  fo  conferred,  flill 
refides  with  the  people  at  large,  to  be  exercifed 
by  them  through  the  channel  of  their  lawful, 
full,  and  free  reprefentatives. 

There  is,  neverthelefs,  one  queftion  which 
may  ftill  arife,  and  which,  however  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  precluded  by  the  refolutions  to  which 
we  have  already  agreed,  does  yet,  in  one  view 
of  the  fubjed,  come  under  0U1*  confideration 
this  day,  as  a point  entire  and  untouched.  It  is 
now  declared,  that  this  and  the  other  Houfe  are 
alone  to  provide  for  any  emergency  of  this  na- 
ture, and  are  to  make  fuch  provifion  for  it  as  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe  itfelf  fliall  appear  to  us  to 
require.  An  idea  has  been  fuggefted  to  the 
public,  that  although  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment conftitute  the  only  power  competent  to  ad: 
on  this  occafion,  yet  that  the  fphere  of  their  ac- 
tion is  confined  within  a very  narrow  limit  : that 
they  can  lawfully  proceed  no  farther  than  to  call 
fome  perfon  to  the  excrcife  of  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity ; and  that  whatever  other  provifions  the  ex- 
iting circumftances  may  require,  mud:  be  made 
hereafter,  with  the  con  lent  of  fuch  perfon  then 
reprelenting  the  Sovereign,  and  excrcifing,  at 
his  own  diferetion,  the  legiflative  functions  of 
the  Crown. 
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In  fupport  of  this  propofition,  the  ftatute  of 
the  13th  of  Charles  II.  cap.  r.  has  been  quoted, 
by  which  it  is  enabled,  that  any  perfon  who  main- 
tains that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  have  any 
legidative  authority  without  the  King,  fhall  in- 
cur all  the  penalties  of  a premunire . This  ad.  has 
been  much  referred  to  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
both  as  declaratory  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 
and  as  a law  {till  in  force,  and  confequently  bind- 
ing upon  our  condud. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  not  at  all  moved  by 
the  authority  of  this  ftatute,  which  I confider  as 
wholly  inapplicable  to  our  prefent  fituation.  No 
one  can  doubt,  that  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
government,  the  principle  of  that  ad:  is  binding 
upon  us,  as  the  very  foundation  and  corner  ftone 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution.  When  the  throne  of 
thefe  kingdoms  is  full,  and  when  the  King  is 
perfonally  capable  of  difcharging  the  duties  of 
his  ftation,  his  exprefs  concurrence  is  unques- 
tionably neceflary  to  every  ad:  of  legiftative  pow- 
er. But  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  the  prefent,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  very  fame  neceftity  by 
which  we  are  compelled  to  ad:  at  all,  extends  it- 
felf  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  ad:,  fuper- 
feding  both  the  letter  of  this  ftatute,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

I certainly  had  the  honour  to  concur  entirely, 
not  only  with  the  general  principle  on  which  we 
have  aflerted  the  right  of  the  two  Houfes  to  pro- 
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vide  for  this  emergency,  but  alfo  with  the 
grounds  on  which  we  refolved  that  the  proper 
mode  of  making  fuch  provifion  would  be,  by  de- 
termining on  the  means  by  which  the  royal  affent 
may  be  given  in  Parliament  to  a bill  for  efta- 
blifhing  the  Regency.  In  every  flep  which  wre 
take  under  our  prefent  circumftances,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  extremely  material  that  we  fhould 
adhere,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  the  eftablifhed  forms 
of  that  conflitution.  And,  in  this  particular  in- 
Itance,  I conceive  that  the  fignification  of  the 
royal  affent,  by  the  Great  Seal,  that  organ 
through  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown  fpeaks 
in  the  mofl  folemn  and  authentic  manner,  is  not 
a point  of  form  only,  but  follows  as  a neceffary 
confequence  from  fome  of  the  mod  important 
principles  of  the  conflitution,  which  could  not 
be  negledled  without  great  and  manifefl  danger. 
But  looking  to  the  fubftance  of  the  duty  which 
wc  are  now  called  upon  to  perform,  I can  have 
no  difficulty  to  declare  explicitly,  that  in  pro- 
viding for  this  emergency,  I conceive  that  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  muft  in  reality  adt  in 
a legiflative  capacity,  in  fo  far,  and  fo  far  only 
as  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  requires. 

We  have  already  declared,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge no  right  exifling  in  any  perfon,  however 
exalted  his  rank  may  be,  to  adt  in  this  inliance 
on  the  King’s  behalf,  except  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  And  fhould  it  be  true,  that  no 
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adt,  which  is  fubflantially  and  really  of  a legi- 
slative nature,  can  be  performed,  even  in  fuch  a 
cafe  as  the  prefent,  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  it  is  impoffible  that  we 
can  cure  this  defedt  by  appointing  fome  perfon, 
who,  deriving  his  authority  from  us,  fhall  exer- 
cife  the  royal  functions  in  the  place  of  the  Sove- 
reign. For,  whatever  form  we  may  adopt,  would 
it  not,  in  truth,  be  directly  and  plainly  an  adl  of 
legiflation,  lo  declare  that  the  force  of  laws 
fhall  henceforth  be  given,  and  the  obedience  of 
the  fubjedt  be  duly  paid,  not  to  adts  of  Parlia- 
ment palled  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
but  to  bills  paffed  by  the  two  Houfes,  and  af- 
fented  to  by  a Regent,  having  no  authority  to 
give  fuch  allent,  except  what  he  derives  from 
our  proceedings?  In  any  cafe,  therefore,  this 
flatute,  if  it  applies  at  all  to  the  prefent  circutn- 
llances,  mull  prevent  the  poflibility  of  any  legal 
provifion  being  made  for  this  fituation. 

On  this  ground  alone  I fhould  contend,  that 
fuch  a principle  of  law  cannot  exilt  as  applicable 
to  thefe  circumllances.  And  I fhould  urge,  in 
Support  of  this  pofition,  the  opinions  of  thofe 
writers  whofe  names  are  the  firft  in  legal  weight 
and  authority,  particularly  that  of  Sir  William 
Blackflone;  who  tells  us  exprefsly,  in  arguing 
on  a point  immediately  connedted  with  this  fub- 
jedt,  that  <(  the  necellity  of  the  cafe  fuperlV  jles 
all  law.” 
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But  I muft  alfo  beg  leave  to  defire  that  this 
queftion  may  be  examined  upon  the  example 
and  practice  of  our  anceflors  in  two  diflinguifhed 
inftances ; the  one  occurring  at  the  very  period 
of  palling  this  flatute,  which  I have  before  refer- 
red to ; the  other  within  no  very  long  term  of 
years  fubfequent  to  it.  At  the  Reftoration,  the 
firft  Hep  which  was  taken  for  re-eftablilhing  the 
Riitilh  conftitution,  was  to  declare,  by  a folemn 
refolution,  that  the  only  legal  government  of 
thefe  kingdoms  refided  in  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Yet,  immediately  after  this  declara- 
tion had  been  made  by  both  Houfes,  and  after 
they  had  recognized  their  true  and  lawful  Sove- 
reign,  they  proceeded,  in  his  abfence,  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  feveral  functions  both  of  legiflative  and  of 
executive  government  j not  certainly  as  intend- 
ing to  fuperfede  the  authoritv  of  their  King, 
whom  they  had  fo  recently  acknowledged  ; but 
bccaule  they  felt  it  their  duty,  both  to  him  and 
to  their  country,  to  perform  whatever  a£ts  were 
neceliary  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  return. 

At  the  memorable  asra  of  the  Revolution,  this 
flatute  was  ftill  in  full  force  and  vigour,  not  con- 
fioered  as  an  oofolete  law,  but  as  one  palled  not 
many  years  before,  and  founded  on  the  experi- 
ence of  misfortunes  which  were  Hill  frefh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  nation.  But  if  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  had  then  admitted  its  operation, 
as  applying  to  the  circumftances  under  which 
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they  met,  it  mud  have  flopped  their  delibera- 
tions in  the  very  full  outlet,  and  mull  ha'it 
railed  an  infuperable  obllacle  to  thole  mcafures 
to  which  alone  we  are  indebted  foi  the  prefeiva— 
tion  of  our  rights  : or  even  if  they  had  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of 
their  Sovereign  as  an  exiiling  fad,  ariling  from 
no  ad  of  theirs,  but  from  his  mifcondud,  let  it 
be  confidered  what,  under  the  letter  of  that  Ita- 
tute,  mult  have  been  their  fubfequent  proceed- 
ings. They  mull  have  acknowledged  that  the 
Crown  had  thereupon  immediately  defcended  to 
the  next  heir  of  King  James;  and  that  without 
the  fandion  and  concurrence  of  their  new  Sove- 
reign, no  meafure  could  legally  be  taken  by  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Inllead  of  this,  they 
felt  themfelves  warranted  by  the  nccefiity  of  the 
cafe,  fir  ft,  to  fet  afide  the  abdicated  King  ; next, 
to  dilinherit  his  fon,  whether  real  or  pretended ; 
and,  lallly,  in  the  fettlement  of  the  government, 
to  introduce  a new  order  of  fuccellion,  difregard- 
ing  the  llrid  line  of  defcent,  even  in  the  perfons 
of  the  two  next  Protellant  heirs.  What  is  there 
which  can  be  a more  direct  or  manifelt  excrcife 
of  legi (lative  authority,  than  each  of  thele  feve- 
ral  Heps  ? The  transferring  by  law  the  obedience 
ot  a whole  people  from  the  Sovereign  to  whom 
they  had  fworn  allegiance — the  fuperfeding  his 
immediate  heirs,  on  whom  the  right  to  that  ai- 
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legiance  defcended,  according  to  the  fundamen- 
tal inflitutions  of  the  monarchy — the  changing 
the  eftabliihed  order  of  fucceflion  to  the  throne 
in  the  exifting  circumftances — and  the  impofing 
new  conditions  and  limitations  on  the  lubfequent 
defcent  of  an  hereditary  Crown. 

Another  argument  has,  however,  been  urged 
againft  cur  proceeding  to  provide  a remedy  by 
our  own  authority,  to  the  whole  extent  of  what 
the  prefent  emergency  may  be  thought  to  re- 
quire. An  apprehenfion  has  been  ftated,  that 
fuch  a claim  might  be  extended  beyond  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  our  lituation,  or  might  hereafter  be 
ufed  againft  the  Sovereign  himfelf,  and  to  the 
fubverfion  of  our  happy  conflitution.  To  this 
it  might  be  anfwered,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  no 
juft  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  poffible 
abufe  of  any  power,  againft  the  right  to  ufe  it 
in  a regular  manner,  or  to  apply  it  to  the  legi- 
timate purpofe  for  which  it  was  given.  A tyran- 
nical King,  and  a corrupted  Parliament,  might 
ufe  their  power  of  legiflation  for  the  purpofe  of 
annihilating  every  trace  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
But  fhall  we  therefore  fay,  that  by  the  Britifh 
conflitution  the  power  of  legiflation  does  not  re- 
fide  in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ? Or,  if 
not,  how  is  it  more  reafonable  to  argue  againft 
the  exigence  of  a right  in  the  two  Houfes  to 
provide,  when  neceffity  requires  it,  for  the  fecu- 
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rity  and  welfare  of  their  country,  becaufe  they 
might,  in  a different  fituation,  aft  in  a manner 
prejudicial  to  thefe  important  intcrefts. 

There  is,  however,  another  anfwer  applying 
more  immediately  to  the  particular  queftion 
which  we  are  now  difeuffing.  The  principle 
which  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  maintain, 
and  have  declared  by  their  joint  refolution,  is 
this  ; that  our  right  to  aft  in  this  inftance  in  a 
legiflative  capacity,  being  created  by  the  necefli- 
ty  of  the  cafe  alone,  is  alfo  limited  by  that  ne- 
ceffity. If  the  fame  neceffity  hereafter  arifes,  we 
lhall  have  no  reafon  to  fear  any  evil  confequences 
from  the  exercife  of  the  fame  right.  Whenever 
the  right  lhall  be  claimed,  without  the  exigence 
of  fuch  neceffity,  or  whenever  its  exercife  lhall 
be  preffed  beyond  the  occalion  which  requires  it, 
the  claim  will  not  only  be  unfupported  by  thefe 
proceedings,  but  will  be  in  direft  contradiction 
to  the  exprefs  principle  on  which  we  red:  our 
conduft.  Let  it  therefore  be  remembered,  in 
difeuffing  this  queftion,  that  it  is  not  by  adhering 
to  the  line  which  we  have  laid  down  for  our- 
felves,  that  we  lhall  give  juft  ground  for  fuch 
apprehenfions  as  have  been  ftated  ; but  that  it  is 
by  departing  from  it,  by  exceeding  the  limits  of 
the  neceffity  which  creates  our  right  to  aft,  and 
by  conferring  powers  beyond  the  warrant  of  that 
occafion,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  juftined  in 
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delegating  to  another  any  portion  of  the  conlti- 
tutional  authority  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  only  remaining  objection  to  the  prefent 
proceedings  of  the  two  Houfes  arifes  from  com- 
paring them  with  the  particular  meafures  adopt- 
ed at  the  periods  which  I have  already  mention- 
ed ; and  from  fhewing  that  they  differ  from  thefe, 
and  efpecially  in  this  refped,  that  no  confidera- 
tion  of  limitations  or  reftridions  on  the  regal 
power  was  entered  into  by  Parliament,  previous 
either  to  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
or  to  the  ad  which  placed  King  William  on  the 
throne  of  England.  It  feems  to  me,  that  this 
ground  of  argument  is  entirely  removed  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  which  I have  juft  da- 
ted, and  which  is  cffential  to  every  part  of  this 
fubjcd.  The  feparate  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  thofe  cafes,  could,  with  propriety,  be 
carried  no  farther  than  the  bounds  of  that  necef- 
fity  in  which  it  originated  j and  whatever  differ- 
ence exifts  between  thofe  proceedings,  and  our 
prefent  meafures,  arifes  entirely  from  the  differ- 
ent circumftanccs  for  which  we  are  now  bound  to 
provide. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reftoration,  the  necefiity 
under  which  our  anceftors  aded,  required  no 
more  than  this  only,  that  they  fhould  acknow- 
ledge, on  the  behalf  of  their  country,  the  juft 
title  of  their  lawful  Sovereign,  and  that  they 
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Ihould  prepare  the  way  for  his  immediate  return, 
to  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration  and  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdoms.  Their  meafures  were 
therefore  confined  to  thofe  objedls,  to  provide 
for  a period  of  a few  weeks  at  farthelL  which 
might  elapfe  before  the  arrival  of  their  Sove- 
reign, and  to  remove  thofe  obffacles  to  his  re- 
turn which  had  been  created  by  the  preceding 
ufurpation. 

We  are  next  to  confider  what  was  the  fituation 
and  conduct  of  Parliament  at  the  sera  of  the  Re- 
volution. It  has  been  propofed  to  us,  not  as  a 
duty  refulting  from  any  principle  of  law,  but  as 
a point  of  expediency,  that  we  fhould  copy  the 
precedent  of  the  Revolution,  by  addreffing  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  royal  au- 
thority ; and  that  we  fhould  then  proceed,  with 
his  concurrence  and  afient,  to  the  cflablifhment 
of  luch  limitations  as  the  circumfiances  may  ap- 
pear to  require.  But  in  order  to  fee  ho  v clearly 
this  example  is  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
we  have  only  to  examine  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  necefiity  under  which  our  anceftors  were 
compelled  to  adl  at  that  memorable  period.  They 
were  to  fupply  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  forfeiture  of  a Sovereign,  who  had 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  had  labour- 
ed to  fubvert  the  conftirution  and  religion  of  his 
kingdoms.  They  were  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate adminiftration  of  the  government,  which 
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he  had  abdicated,  and  which  would  otherwife 
have  fallen  into  utter  and  irretrievable  contufion. 
But  they  had  another  and  a more  important  duty, 
which  they  owed  to  themfelves  and  to  their  po- 
herity,  and  in  the  difeharge  of  which  they  ha- 
zarded every  confideration  of  perfonal  intereft 
and  perfonal  fafety.  The  prefervation  of  our 
laws,  religion,  and  liberties,  had  rendered  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  them  to  drive  their  Sovereign  into 
exile.  A hill  hronger  neceffity  required  that 
they  fhould  effectually  provide  againft  the  revi- 
val of  that  inaufpicious  fyffem  which  he  had  pur- 
fued,  and  that  they  Ihould  ehablifh  their  new 
government  on  fuch  a firm  and  folid  foundation, 
that  he  might  never  afterwards  be  in  a fituation 
to  reaffume  his  authority,  to  revenge  himfelf  of 
thofe  who  hood  forward  to  oppofe  his  tyranny, 
and  to  feize  fome  more  favourable  opportunity 
for  dehroying  the  conhitution  and  overthrowing 
the  religion  of  the  country.  Under  fuch  circum- 
hances  as  thefe,  there  was  but  one  hep  that  could 
be  taken  with  propriety  and  fafety — to  place  the 
Crown  immediately,  with  all  its  full  power,  pre- 
rogatives, and  authority,  on  the  head  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  only  perfon  who  could, 
by  the  wifdom  of  his  councils,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  arms,  defend  the  nation  againh  any  at- 
tempts, whether  originating  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  rehore  the  former  Sovereign  to  the  exercife  of 
an  authority  which  he  had  fo  juhly  forfeited.  If 
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we  compare  thefe  tranfadlions  with  the  prefect 
fituations,  we  fhall  fee  that  they  have  but  one 
point  in  common,  namely,  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  provide  legifla- 
tively  for  thofe  cafes,  where  the  concurrence  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  cannot 
otherwife  be  obtained.  The  duty  which  is  now 
incumbent  upon  us  is  not,  as  in  the  firft  cafe, 
that  of  putting  a King  into  the  immediate  pof- 
feffion  of  an  authority  which  has  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  courfe  of  inheritance,  and  the  limits 
of  which  are  clearly  afcertained  by  the  exifting 
laws ; but  it  is  that  of  creating  a new  and  dele- 
gated truft,  to  be  exercifed  for  a temporary  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  be  veiled  in  an  office  unknown  to 
the  conifitution  of  the  country  : nor  are  we,  as 
in  the  other  cafe,  called  upon  to  fupply  a va- 
cancy in  the  throne,  by  the  ele&ion  of  a Sove- 
reign, or  to  preferve  our  laws  and  liberties,  by 
placing  the  fceptre  in  thofe  hands  moil  likely  to 
maintain  it  againil  its  former  poffeifor.  We  are 
to  coniidcr  by  what  perfon,  in  what  form,  and 
with  what  degree  of  authority,  it  may  be  pro- 
per that  the  government  of  this  country  fhould 
be  adminiftered,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
indifpofition  of  our  Sovereign,  and  how  it  may 
be  reilored  to  him  without  delay  or  difficulty, 
immediately  upon  the  happy  event  of  his  reco- 
very. In  deliberating  upon  this  fubjedt,  we 
fhould  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  throne  is 
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not  vacant,  but  full.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  ha- 
llening,  as  at  the  Revolution,  to  create  and  to 
flrengthen  a power  which  may  effectually  pre- 
vent his  reaffuming  the  government,  we  are 
bound  by  every  confideration  of  allegiance  to 
him,  and  of  concern  for  our  country,  to  adopt  a 
line  precifely  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  to  weigh 
the  effects  of  every  flep  we  take,  before  we  can 
feel  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  give  into  other  hands 
any  portion  of  the  fupreme  and  fovereign  autho- 
rity of  thefe  kingdoms.  We  are  attached,  and 
we  have  infinite  reafon  to  be  fo,  to  that  part  of 
the  Britifft  conftitution,  by  which  the  Crown  of 
thefe  kingdoms  is  declared  to  be  hereditary.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  every  argument  which 
can  be  ufed  in  favour  of  hereditary  monarchy, 
applies  with  greater  force  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  proportion,  which  is  effentially  a part  of 
the  fame  principle,  that  during  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  he  cannot,  except  by  his  own  mifeon- 
dueft,  be  dive  (led  of  his  conftitutional  authority. 
And  it  is  well  worthy  our  confideration,  that  the 
more  ffrongly  we  recognize  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  a demife,  the 
more  effential  it  becomes  to  guard,  with  the  ut- 
moft  jealoufy,  againft  the  admiffion  cf  any  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  the  affertion  of  fuch  a right 
when  there  is  no  demife,  and  againft  the  adop- 
tion of  any  meafure  which  might  afford  the 
means  of  fuperfeding  the  King’s  authority  during 
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Ms  life,  under  the  name  and  influence  of  that 
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perfon  on  whom  his  Crown  would  in  the  couvfe 
of  nature  legally  devolve. 

In  touching  upon  this  pa**t  of  the  folded, 
however  drongly  I may  feel  and  exprefs  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  providing  the  fulled  fecurity  for  the 
permanent  authority  of  the  King,  I trull  I fhall 
not  be  confidered  as  calling  any  imputar.on  up- 
on the  character  of  his  Royal  Higimefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  I think  myfelf  bound  to  ar- 
gue this  quedion  upon  very  different  grounds. 
If  there  be  any  one  circumdance  which  ferves, 
above  all  others,  as  a land  mark,  to  diflinguifh, 

and  at  the  fame  time  to  maintain,  the  boundaries 
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between  a free  and  an  arbitrary  government,  it  is 
this  ; that  in  defpotic  countries,  whatever  com- 
plaints are  made  againd  exiding  grievances, 
whatever  precautions  are  fuggeded  againd  the 
repetition  of  former  evils,  whatever  fecurities 
are  ufed  againd  the  further  progrefs  of  oppref- 
fion,  are  confidered  as  fo  many  refledions  on  the 
charader  of  the  Prince,  in  whom  refides  the 
whole  power  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  In 
thefe  kingdoms  we  have  edablifhed  it  as  a prin- 
ciple of  our  conditution,  that  the  tird  executive 
Magidrate  has  no  perfonal  diare  in  the  mifeon- 
dud  of  his  government ; and  it  is  not  only  our 
right,  as  Englifhmen,  to  difeufs  thofe  points  in 
a manner  didind  from  any  confideration  of  the 
charader  of  the  Sovereign,  but  as  Members  of 
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this  Houfe  it  is  our  duty  fo  to  do,  by  the  pofi- 
tive  laws  and  inflitutions  of  Parliament.  Think- 
ing it  therefore  unneceffary  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  point,  I wifti  to  recal  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  tne  principle  which  I have  already 
dated — that  it  is  an  effentiai  and  indifpenfable 
part,  of  our  duty,  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  eftablifh  a form  of  go- 
vernment capable  of  conducting  the  public  bufi- 
neis  with  energy  and  effeft,  to  provide  a complete 
and  ample  fecurity  for  enabling  his  Majefty, 
whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  reftore  him  to  his 
health,  to  re- a{Tu me  the  exercife  of  his  autho- 
rity fully,  freely,  and  without  embarralTment. 
Our  anceffors  have  added  on  the  ground  of  a fi- 
milar  duty  in  the  cafe  of  every  Regency  which 
has  hitherto  exifted  in  this  country,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  ei- 
ther in  the  records  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  an- 
naiS  of  our  niflory  : for,  if  we  except  the  two 
infiances  of  Richard  the  Third  and  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerlet  (which  are  both  fuch  evident 
Uiurpations,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon  them), 
it  will  be  found,  that,  during  the  courfe  of 
many  centuries,  no  lubjedt  in  thefe  realms,  how- 
ever nearly  allied  to  the  perfon  of  the  King,  has 
been  permitted,  in  any  cafe  of  infancy  or  difabi- 
lity,  to  exercife  the  whole  prerogative  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown. 
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The  mo<Je  of  reftri&ion  has,  indeed,  for  the 
niort  part,  been  .different  from  that  which  is  now 
propofed  ; but  the  principle  has  been  the  fame; 
that  in  the  eftablilhment  of  a Regency,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  not  to  look  exclufively  to  the  ffrength 
and  efficacy  of  the  intermediate  and  temporary 
government,  but  to  confult,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  permanent  intereft  and  fecurity  of  the  King, 
in  whole  name  and  on  whofe  behalf  the  authori- 
ty fo  given  is  intended  to  be  exercifed.  I have, 
however,  already  admitted,  that  the  mode  in 
which  this  has  been  done  has  uiually  been  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  now  propofed.  Tne 
whole  powers  of  the  Crown  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  been  called  into  a&ion,  although,  I be- 
lieve, it  might  be  ffiewn,  that  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  cafe;  but  they  have  not  beeri 
given  to  any  onefubjed — They  have  been  divided 
among  a variety  of  perfons,  differing  in  rank, 
fituation,  and  defcriptiqji,  and  whofe  jarring  in- 
terefts  have  been  thought  to  afford  the  beft  fecu- 
rity that  they  would  not  concur  in  meafures  pre- 
judicial to  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign.  And, 
with  refpefl  to  this  point,  which  relates  not  to 
the  principle,  but  to  the  manner,  of  limita- 
tions, it  certainly  becomes  our  duty  to  proceed 
with  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  delibera- 
tion, caution,  and  doubt,  when  we  are  defired 
to  depart  from  the  authority  not  only  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  but  even  of  recent  precedents, 
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eftablifhed  by  perfons  eminent  for  their  integri- 
ty and  wifdom.  For  my  own  part,  however, 
though  wifhing  to  fpeak  with  all  the  refpeCt 
which  I owe  to  thofe  precedents,  I cannot  but 
fay,  that  I have  very  ferious  doubts  whether 
the  two  laffc  Regency  Bills  were  well  adap- 
ted to  the  circumftances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  palled. 

But  this,  at  leaf,  I may  affert  with  greater 
confidence,  becaufe  I know  I am  fupported  in 
it  by  the  general  opinion  of  this  Houfe  and  of 
the  country,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  fuch  a form  as  there  is  provided, 
would  have  been  productive  of  infinite  mifchief, 
without  being  compenfated  by  one  real  advan- 
tage. We  are,  I believe,  all  agreed,  that  the 
government  of  thefe  kingdoms  fhould,  during 
this  unhappy  interval,  be  committed  to  the  ad- 
ininiftration  of  one  perfon,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely defirable  that  this  perfon  fhould  be  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  : — but  if, 
by  general  confent,  we  depart,  in  this  refpeCt, 
from  the  practice  of  our  anceftors,  it  furely  can- 
not be  reafonable  to  argue,  that  we  are,  there- 
fore, bound  to  adhere  to  it  in  another  point,  fo 
intimately  connected  with  the  former. 

j 

It  cannot  be  a juft  conclufion  to  fay,  that,  be- 
caufe they  committed  the  whole  authority  of  a 
King  into  the  hands  of  a Regent,  controlled  and 
fettered  by  a fixed  and  permanent  council,  it  is 

proper 
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proper  for  us  to  delegate  the  fame  powci  to  a 
fmglo  perfon,  unreftrained  by  a fimilar  check. 
It  feems,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  widely 
we  depart  from  one  line  of  limitation  and  re- 
flraint,  the  more  we  are  bound  to  look  foi  fome 
other,  of  carrying  the  fame  purpofe  into  effect  3 
unlefs,  indeed,  we  reject,  as  ulelefs  and  impio- 
per,  the  whole  principle  of  providing  a fecuiity 
of  the  rights  which  are  hereafter  to  be  exercifed 
by  the  Sovereign  himfelf,  in  the  happy  event  of 
his  recovery*  Thofe  who  hold  that  principle  to 
be  founded  both  in  wifdom  and  in  juftice,  muft 
make  their  option  between  the  two  proportions, 
of  a Regent  controlled  in  the  exercife,  or  limit- 
ed in  the  extent,  of  his  authority.  Of  thefe  I 
have  no  doubt  in  faying,  that  the  latter  is  infinite- 
ly more  agreeable  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Britifli 
conftitution;  that  whatever  degree  of  political 
authority  is  fit,  under  any  given  circumftances, 
to  be  exercifed  for  the  purpofe  of  executive  go- 
vernment, fhould  be  exercifed  by  a fingle  per- 
fon  ; and  that,  whenever  any  juft  ground  of  dan- 
ger is  found  to  exift,  it  fhould  be  guarded  againft, 
if  pofiible,  by  limiting  the  extent  of  the  power 
fo  exercifed,  rather  than  by  dividing  amongft 
many,  what  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  entrufted  to 
one.  Such  is  the  principle  on  which  Parliament 
has  proceeded,  at  different  periods,  to  diminifh 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  itfelf,  not  holding  it 
neceflarv.  as  a general  propofition,  that  the  iame 
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of  power  or  influence  fhould  at  all  times  belong 
to  the  executive  government;  but  thinking  it 
their  duty  to  confider  and  regulate  this  point  ac- 
cording to  the  fluctuation  of  the  various  circum- 
fiances  by  which  it  has  been  afteCted.  In  this 
manner,  the  Houfehold  of  the  King  has,  within 
thefe  few  years,  been  regulated  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament;  and,  in  proportion  as  circum- 
flances  appeared  to  require  it,  the  number  of 
placemen  fitting  in  this  Houfe,  and  the  influen- 
ces of  the  officers  of  government  in  elections, 
have  at  different  times  been  retrained  by  our  in- 
terference. The  application  of  the  fame  prin- 
ciple to  our  aCtual  fituation  is  much  flronger  ; 
and  I am  fatisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  af- 
fords not  only  the  mofl  conflitutional,  but  alfo 
the  mofl  advantageous  mode  of  providing  that 
fecurity,  which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  of  indif- 
ptnfable  neceffity.  It  is  by  no  means  a juft  con- 
clufion,  either  from  the  theory  or  practice  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution,  or  from  any  general  prin- 
ciple of  government,  that  the  fame  powers  which 
may  be  entrufted  with  propriety  to  the  perma- 
nent authority  of  a King,  are  ‘equally  fit  to  be 
committed  to  thofe  hands  which  are  to  exercife 
the  temporary  and  delegated  functions  of  a Re- 
gent. The  provifions  which  refpeCt  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  in  this  country,  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  an  eftablifhed  go- 
vernment, and  are  calculated  for  a long  conti- 
nuance ; 
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nuance  : — be-caufe,  if  Parliament  were  in  the 
conftant  habit  of  regulating  and  directing  the 
exercife  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  thofe 
prerogatives  would  in  fact  become  the  preroga- 
tives not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  Parliament  itfelf. 
It  is  therefore  juft  and  prudent,  that,  in  appor- 
tioning thefe,  a due  confideration  fhould  be  had 
not  of  the  neceflities  which  exilt  at  any  one  pre- 
cife  moment,  but  of  thofe  which' may  be  likely 
to  arife  within  a confiderable  compafs  of  time. 
But,  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a Regency,  the  cafe 
is  direCtly  the  reverie.  We  are  to  look  not  to 
the  general  exigencies  of  Government,  but  to 
thofe  occaiions  which  may  probably  exift  during 
the  period  for  which  the  fyftem  fo  provided  is 
intended  to  continue  : and  as,  for  this  reafon, 
there  may  frequently  be  much  lefs  ground  to  juf- 
tify  the  grant  of  particular  powers,  fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  will  almoft  always,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  be  infinitely  more  temptation  to  abufe  them. 
The  permanent  intereft  of  a Sovereign  will  fre- 
quently operate  as  a reftraint  on  him,  in  thofe 
very  points  where  the  pofleffor  of  a temporary 
authority,  however  near  to  the  Crown  in  profpedt 
or  expectation,  will  feel  himfelf  moft  defirous, 
and  will  be  molt  flrongly  urged  by  others,  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  a juft  and  found  diferetion. 
Therefore,  Sir,  on  the  full  coniideration  of  the 
extent  of  that  neceflity,  by  which  we  are  em- 
powered to  adt — of  the  example  of  our  anceftors, 
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whofe  fteps  we  follow— of  our  duty  to  our  Sove- 
reign, of  whofe  rights  we,  and  we  alone,  are 
the  true  guardians  and  proteftors — and  of  our 
concern  for  the  intereft  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
fub iedts,  whofe  deareft  interefts  are  now  commit- 
ted to  our  care — I feel  myfelf  enabled  and  called 
upon  to  give  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
Regency  limited  with  refped  to  power. 

It  remains  for  me  to  conflder  the  feveral  re- 
ftrictions  which  have  been  this  day  propofed, 

I agree  with  the  refolution  which  reftrains  the 
power  of  creating  Peers  5 and  I do  it  on  two 
feparate  grounds. — Firft,  becaufe  I am  clear, 
that,  during  the  fhort  period  for  which  we  are 
now  providing,  no  inconvenience  whatever  can  re- 
fult  from  the  fufpenfion  of  this  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  : that  there  is,  for  this  reafon,  no 
neceffity  for  our  delegating  this  power  to  any 
other  hands ; and  that  we  have  therefore  no  right 
to  confer  it  on  the  Regent.  But  there  is,  in  the 
fecond  place,  a more  important  confideration 
which  applies  to  this  fubjed.  Of  all  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  this  is  the  mod:  liable  to  be  abu- 
fed  under  a delegated  and  temporary  government ; 
and  it  is  alfo  that  from  the  abufe  of  which  the 
moil  injurious  confcquences  would  arife  to  the 
permanent  intereft  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power 
to  create,  at  difcretion,  a lading  influence  on  the 
deliberations  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Le- 
giflaturc,  is  a prerogative  of  fo  high  a nature, 

that 
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that  nothing  but  a ftrong  neceffity  would  judify 
that  principle  of  the  Conflitution,  which  has 
placed  it  in  the  Sovereign  himfelf.  The  cafe  of 
a Regent  is  widely  different.  If  we  fuppofe  him 
to  be  mifled  by  the  counfels  of  men  defirous  of 
availing  themfelves  of  a fhort  interval  of  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  eftablifh  for  themfelves  an  in-  , 
fluence  in  the  State  paramount  to  that  of  their 
Sovereign,  what  other  mode  could  be  fo  natu- 
rally reforted  to  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  abufe  of 
this  particular  branch  of  the  prerogative  ? How 
could  they  hope  more  effedfually  to  fecure  the 
continuance  of  their  own  power,  than  by  retain- 
ing the  means,  if  not  of  preventing  the  King’s 
return  to  the  exercife  of  his  authority,  at  lead  of 
embarraffing  and  thvyarting  him  in  every  inftance 
in  which  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  counteract 
their  views  of  perfonal  intereft  or  ambition.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  faid,  that  the  fame  reftraint, 
which  I have  before  mentioned,  as  operating  on 
the  exercife  of  this  power  by  the  Sovereign  him- 
felf, does  in  fome  degree  apply  to  it,  even  in  the 
hands  of  a Regent ; and  this  might  be  true  in 
the  cafe  of  a Regent  whofe  authority  was  perma- 
nent, or  even  certain  in  its  duration.  But  let  it 
be  confidered,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  the  probability  of  the  King’s 
recovery  increafed,  the  force  of  this  reftraint 
would  gradually  be  weakened,  and  the  tempta 
tion  to  the  abufe  would  grow  more  powerful 
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The  perfons  who  advifed  the  Regent,  would  then 
feel  it  lefs  likely  that  the  confequences  of  any 
mifcondudt  of  theirs,  in  this  refpedt,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  government  in  their  own  hands; 
and  they  might,  perhaps,  imagine,  that  they  had 
an  intereft  in  the  mifchiefs  which  it  would  entail 
on  the  fubfequent  .Adminiftration  of  the  So- 
vereign. The  confideration,  therefore,  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  interval  for  which  we  now  pro- 
vide, ferves  at  once  to  fhew,  that  no  neceffity 
can  exift  for  giving  this  power,  and  to  afford  a 
great ' additional  weight  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger  refulting  from  it. 

The  limitation  which  would  prevent  the 
Regent  from  anticipating  the  King’s  authority  by 
yeverfions,  and  from  fettering  it  by  the  grant  of 
offices  for  life,  is  a part  of  the  fame  principle 
which  has  juft  been  ftated ; and  though,  in  its 
confequences,  certainly  not  of  equal  importance, 
is  neverthelefs,  in  my  opinion,  highly  neceffary 
to  be  adopted. 

The  propriety  of  the  reftraint  on  the  difpofal 
of  the  real  and  perfonal  property  of  the  King  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  is  founded  on  the 
fame  principle  which  would  be  adopted  in  the 
cafe  of  any  other  individual  in  ftmilar  circum- 
flances. 

The  only  remaining  queftion  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  fifth  refolution,  opened  to  us  in  the 
beginning  of  this  debate.  That  the  care  of  his 
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Majefty’s  perfon  fhould  be  entrufted  to  the  ex- 
perienced virtues,  to  the  anxious  and  long-tried 
affedtion  of  the  Queen,  is,  in  my  opinion,  felf- 
evident  on  every  ground  of  public  duty  and  of 
private  fentiment,  in  a cafe  where  even  private 
fentiment  fhould  not  be  difregarded.  As  a point 
intimately  and  iofeparably  connected  with  the 
difeharge  of  this  interefling  truft,  the  care  and 
fuperintendance  of  his  Majefty’s  houfehold  mud 
be  inverted  in  the  fame  hands.  The  only  doubt, 
indeed,  which  could  arile  upon  this  fubjedt 
would  be,  whether  under  the  prefent  circum- 
rtances,  the  exirting  eftablifhment  ought  to  be 
maintained  : but  if  maintained,  it  can  be  put 
under  no  other  direction  than  that  to  which  the 
care  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon  is  entrufted.  For, 
that  any  other  authority  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
interfere  in  points  fo  immediately  connected  with, 
this  duty,  and  that  the  domeftic  uneafinefs  in- 
feparable  from  fuch  a fyftem  fhould  be  allowed 
to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  fevereft  affliction,  is, 
I am  fure,  an  idea  too  fhocking  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  of  thofe  perfons  whom  I addrefs  in 
this  place. 

The  proportion  of  reducing  the  King’s 
eftablifhment  in  the  prefent  moment  would, 
however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  fcarcely  lefs 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a generous  people. 
The  fmallert  d egree  of  reflection  upon  this  fub- 
jedt, muft  render  it  importable  that  we  fhould 
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reconcile  our  minds  to  fuch  a ftep.  It  will 
certainly  be  felt  to  be  inconliftent  with  the  fenti- 
ments  which  we  all  entertain  towards  our  So- 
vereign, even  if  we  could  be  allured  that  he  muft 
always  remain  unconfcious  of  the  difregard  which 
he  would  thus  have  experienced  from  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Britifh  nation.  But  if  we  carry 
our  eyes  farther,  and  look  to  that  happy  period 
to  which  our  willies  and  our  hopes  are  turned, 
what  a picture  mult  then  prefent  itfelf  1 Let  us, 
if  we  can,  imagine,  what  muft  be  his  feelings  in 
fuch  a moment  as  that,  when  he  is  told  that  his 
Parliament  has  availed  itfelf,  with  eagernefs  and 
avidity,  even  of  the  Ihorteft  interval,  to  new- 
model  the  offices  attendant  on  his  perion,  and  by 
a mi fe table  occonomy,  to  degrade  their  Sovereign 
from  thofe  circumftances  of  fplendour  which 
belong  to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to 
the  ftation  which  he  ftill  occupies. 

We  know,  and  it  will  not  be  difputed,  that 
the  fplendour  which  attends  our  Monarch s in  the 
exercife  of  their  authority,  is  not  created  for  an 
empty  pageant;  is  not  given  to  gratify  an  idle 
vanity,  which  they  would  be  alhamed  to  feel, 
but  is  eftablilhed  for  folid  reafons  of  found 
policy.  It  ferves  to  mark  and  to  define  that 
rank  in  which  the  conftitution  of  this  country 
has  deligned  them  to  Hand.  I mean  not  certainly 
to  compare  thefe  external  circumftances  with  the 
real  and  fubftantial  dignity  of  a King — with  the 
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power  of  adminiftering  juftice  in  mercy,  or  with 
the  power  of  conferring  happinefs  on  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  But  if  there  exifts  a fitua- 
tion  under  which  our  Monarch  is  for  a time  un- 
happily debarred  from  a perfonal  cxcrcifc  of 
thele  belt  prerogatives  of  his  ftation,  is  it  not 
rather  an  additional  reafon  for  continuing  to  him 
the  outward  forms  and  enfigns  of  Sovereignty  ? 
Even  if  our  prefent  hopes  fhould  be  difappointed, 
and  if  by  the  continuance  of  this  calamity  we 
fhould  hereafter  find  ourfelves  compelled  to  refort 
to  a new  arrangement  in  this  refpedt ; yet  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  neither  at  this,  nor  at  any 
other  period  of  his  life,  that  the  duty  which  we 
are  this  day  to  difcharge,  is  not  that  of  elect- 
ing a King  to  reign  over  us  in  his  dead,  but  that 
of  creating  a delegated  trufi:  to  adminifter  the 
Government  during  his  indifpofition,  in  his  name, 
and  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  IVelbore  Ellis  fpoke  ftrenuoufly  againft  the 
rcftriclions,  and  contended  that  there  was  a 
double  refponfibility,  while  the  whole  of  the 
prerogatives  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent; 
whereas,  withholding  any,  was,  in  fadt,  with- 
holding fo  much  refponfibility. 

Air.  Drake  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Prince 
of  W ales  ; but  feemed  rather  to  lean  towards  the 
opinion,  that  his  Majefiy’s  houfehold  fhould 
remain  as  it  was,  and  be  under  the  direction  which 
bad  been  propofed. 


Col. 
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Col  .FuUarton  made  a very  fen  Able  and  elegant 
fpeech.  He  obferved,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intended  that  the  perfonal  prerogative 
of  the  King  iliould  remain  dormant  as  long  as 
his  Majefty’s  malady  continued,  he  would  quote 
his  own  words  as  applied  to  another  gentleman, 
and  fay,  <c  that  fuch  an  intention  was  treafon  to 
the  Conftitution.”  He  contended,  that  whatever 
was  held  from  the  State  was  loft  to  the  State ; 
and  quoted  a circumftance,  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  as  bearing  a ftrong  ana- 
logy to  the  prefent  period,  when  a cabal  was 
formed  to  exclude  his  heir  from  the  Govern- 
ment ; and,  although  the  Monarch  was  incapa- 
citated at  the  time,  that  he  was  yet  made  to  fign 
an  inftrument,  to  the  exclufion,  at  leaft  for  a time, 
of  the  lawful  fucceftor. 

At  length  the  Committee  divided  on  the  quef- 
tion,  cc  that  the  words  propoied  to  be  left  out, 
do  ftand  a part  of  the  refolution.”  The  numbers 
were. 

Ayes,  i54.-^-Nocs,  227. — Majority,  73. 

As  foon  as  the  fecond  motion  was  made,  <c  not 
to  confer  the  rank  or  dignity  of  a Peerage,”  it 
was  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  to  infert  the 
words,  “ for  a time  to  be  limited.” 

Mr.  Fox  fpoke  with  great  ability  in  favour  of 
the  amendment,  after  which  the  Committee  di- 
vided. The  numbers  were. 

Ayes,  159. — Noes,  21.6  — Majority,  57. 
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All  the  other  refolutions,  except  that  refpcft- 
ing  the  King’s  houfehold,  were  then  feverally 
put  and  carried. 

Monpay,  January  19. 

Restrictions  on  the  Regency. 

After  fome  converfation,  which  originated 
with  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  with  refpedt  to  any, 
and  what  communications  had  been  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales* — the  queftion  on  the  order  of 
the  day  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.- 

We  fhall  here  infert,  as  in  their  proper  place,  the  following  im- 
portant documents. 

Authentic  Copy  of  Mr.  Pit  Us  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  left  at  Carlton  Houfe , on  Tucfday  Night , the  30th  of  De- 
cember. 

S I R, 

THE  proceedings  in  Parliament  being  now  brought  to  a point, 
which  will  render  it  neceflary  to  propofe  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  particular  meafures  to  be  taken  for  fuppiying  the  defe£f  of  the 
Perfonal  Exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  the  prefent  interval, 
and  your  Royal  Highnefs  having  fome  time  fince  fignified  your  plea- 
fure,  that  any  communication  on  this  fubjeft  fhould  be  in  writing,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  refpe&fully  entreating  your  Royal  Highnefs’s  per- 
mifiion  to  fubmit  to  your  confideration  the  outlines  of  the  plan  which 
His  Majefty’s  confidential  fervants  humbly  conceive  (according  to 
the  beft  judgment  which  they  arc  able  to  form)  to  be  proper  to  be 
propofed  in  the  prefent  circumfta-nccs. 

It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that  Your  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  be 
empowered  to  exercife  the  Pvoy3l  Authority  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  His  Majefty,  during  His  Majefty’s  illnefs,  and  to  do  sll 
which  might  legally  be  done  by  His  Majefty,*  with  provifions, 


never- 
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Mr.  Pitt  then  rofe,  and  obferved  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that,  on  a former  day,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour 

neverthelefs,  that  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon,  and  the 
management  of  His  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  and  the  direftion  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  Officers  and  Servants  therein,  fhould  be  in  the 
Queen,  under  fuch  regulations  as  may  be  thought  neceflary. — That 
the  power  to  be  exercifed  by  Your  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  not  extend 
to  the  granting  the  real  or  perfonal  property  of  the  King,  (except  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  Leafes)  to  the  granting  any  office  in 
reverfion,  or  to  the  granting,  for  any  other  term  than  during  His 
Majeffy’s  pleafure,  any  Penfion,  or  any  office  whatever,  except  fuch 
as  muft  by  law  be  granted  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour;  nor 
to  the  granting  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  Peerage  of  this  Realm  to 
any  perfon  except  his  Majefty’s  iffue,  who  fhall  have  attained  theage 
of  twenty-one  years. 

Thefeare  the  chief  points  which  have  occurred  to  his  Majefty’s 
Servants.  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  ideas  are  formed  on  the 
fuppofition  that  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  is  only  temporary,  and  may  be 
of  no  long  duration.  It  maybe  difficult  to  fix  beforehand,  the  pre- 
cife  period  for  which  thefc  provifions  ought  to  laft ; but  if  unfortu- 
nately His  Majefty’s  recovery  fhould  be  protra£fed  to  a more  diftant 
period  than  there  is  reafon  at  prefent  to  imagine,  it  will  be  open 
hereafter  to  the  wifdom  of  Parliament,  to  re-confider  thefe  provi- 
fions, whenever  the  circumftances  appear  to  call  for  it. 

If  Your  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  be  pleafed  to  require  any  farther 
explanation  on  the  fubjeft,  and  fhould  condefcend  to  fignify  your 
orders,  that  I fhould  have  the  honor  of  attending  Your  Royal 
Highnefs  for  that  purpofe,  or  to  intimate  any  other  mode  in  which 
Your  Royal  Highnefs  may  vvifh  to  » tceive  fuch  explanation,  I fhall 
refpecffully  wait  Your  Royal  Highnefs’s  commands. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  utmofl  deference  and  fubmiffton, 

SIR, 

Your  Royal  Highnefs’s 

Moll  dutiful  and  devoted  Servant, 

D owning- fir eety  Tuefday  Night,  W.  PITT. 

December  30,  1789, 

Authentic 
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hour  of  laying  before  the  Houfe,  the  nature  of 
the  reftridtions  which  he  conceived  to  be  ne- 
cefTary  in  appointing  a Regent.  He  had  alio 

Hated, 

Authentic  Copy  of  the  Paper  delivered  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor , in  Reply  to  the  Letter  fent  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
from  Mr.  Pitt. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  are  now  in  a train  which  enables  Mr.  Pitt, 
according  to  the  intimation  in  his  former  letter,  to  communicate  to 
the  Prince  the  outlines  of  . c Plan  which  his  Majefty’s  Confidential 
Servants  conceive  to  be  proper  to  be  propofed  in  the  prelent  circum- 
ftances. 

Concerning  the  fteps  already  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prince  is 
fdent  — Nothing  done  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  can  be  a pro- 
per fubjed  of  his  animadverfion  ; but  when  previoufly  to  any  dil- 
cufiion  in  Parliament,  the  outlines  of  a Icheme  of  Government  are 
fent  for  his  confederation,  in  which  it  is  propofed  that  he  fhall  he 
perfonally  and  principally  concerned,  and  by  which  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, and  the  Public  Welfare  may  be  deeply  affeded,  the  Prince 
would  be  unjuftifiable,  were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration, 
of  his  fentiments.  His  filence  might  be  conflrued  into  a previous  ap- 
probation of  a plan,  the  accomplifhment  of  which  every  motive  of 
duty  to  Father  and  Sovereign,  as  well  as  of  regard  for  the  Public 
Intertft,  obliges  him  to  confider  as  injurious  to  both. 

In  the  Hate  of  deep  diftrefs,  in  which  the  Prince,  and  the  whole 
Royal  Family  were  involved,  by  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  King,  and  at  a moment  when  Government,  deprived  of  its 
chief  energy  and  fupport,  feenied  peculiarly  to  need  the  cordial  and 
united  aid  of  all  deferiptiens  of  good  fubjeds,  it  was  not  expeded  by 
thePiir.ee,  ilia.,  a plan  fhould  be  offered  to  his  confideration,  by 
which  Government  was  to  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impradicable, 
in  the  hands  of  any  perfon  intended  to  reprefent  the  Kmg’s  authority 
- — much  lefs  in  the  hands  of  his  Elded  Sen — the  Heir  Apparent  of 
his  kingdoms,  and  Hie  perfon  mod  bound  to  the  maintenance  of  His 
Majedy’s  jud  Prerogatives  and  Authority, as  well  as  moft  intcrefted 
in  the  hsppinef?,  the  profrerity,  and  the  glory  of  the  People. 


The 
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Hated,  that  the  prefent  defeat  in  the  perfonal 
cxercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  muft  be  fup- 

plied. 

The  J’rince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  (ketch 
of  the  plan  laid  before  him ; he  apprehends  it  muft  have  been  formed 
with  fufficient  deliberation  to  preclude  the  probability  of  any  argu- 
ment of  his  producing  an  alteration  of  fentiment  in  the  projectors  of 
ir.  But  he  trufts,  with  confidence,  to  the  wifdem  and  juftice  of 
Parliament,  when  the  whole  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  circumftances 
connected  with  it,  (hall  come  under  their  deliberation. 

He  obferves,  therefore,  only  generally  on  the  heads  communicated 
by  Mr.  Pitt— and  it  is  with  deep  regret  the  Prince  makes  the  obfer- 
vation,  that  he  fees,  in  the  contents  of  that  paper,  a projeCt  for  pro- 
ducing weaknefs,  diforder,  and  infecurity  in  every  branch  of  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs. — A projeCt  for  dividing  the  Royal  family 
from  each  other — for  feparating  the  Court  from  the  State;  and  there- 
fore, by  disjoining  Government  from  its  natural  and  acccuftomed  fup- 
port5  a fcheme  for  difconnefting  the  authority  to  command  fer- 
vice,  from  the  power  of  animating  it  by  reward  ; and  for  allotting  to 
the  Prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  Government,  without  the 
means  of  foftening  them  to  the  Public,  by  any  one  aft  of  grace, 
favour,  or  benignity. 

The  Prince’s  feelings  on  contemplating  ri  is  plan,  are  alfo  rendered 
(fill  more  painful  to  him,  by  obferving  tha  it  is  not  founded  on  any 
general  principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infufe  jealoufies  and  fufpicion 
(wholly  groundlefs,  he  trufts)  in  that  quarter,  whofe  confidence  it 
will  ever  be  the  firft  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 

With  regard  to  the  motive  and  objeft  of  the  limitations  and  re- 
ftriftions  propofed,  the  Prince  can  have  but  little  to  obferve.  No 
light  or  information  is  offered  him  by  His  Majefty’s  Minifters  on 
thefe  points.  They  have  informed  him  what  the  powers  are  which 
they  mean  to  refufe  him,  not  why  they  are  withheld. 

The  Prince,  however,  holding  as  he  does,  that  it  is  an  undoubted 
and  fundamental  principle  of  this  Conftitution,  that  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  vefted  there,  as  a truft  for  the  benefit 
of  the  People;  and  that  they  are  facred  only  as  they  are  neceffary  to 
the  prcl'crvation  of  that  poife  and  balance  of  the  Conftitution,  which 
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plied,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  difpatcji  of 
public  bufinefs  j — but,  at  the  fame,  that  a pro- 
per 

experience  has  proved  to  be  the  true  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the 

fubjeft mud  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  the  plea  of  public  utility 

ought  to  be  ftrong,  manifeft,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
tinction or  lufpenfion  of  any  one  of  thofe  effential  rights  in  the  Su- 
preme Power  or  its  Reprefentative  ; or  which  can  juflify  the  Prince 
in  confenting,  that,  in  his  perfon,  an  experiment  fhall  be  made  to 
afeertain  with  how  fmall  a portion  of  the  kingly  power  the  executive 
government  of  this  country  may  be  carried  on. 

The  Prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  fecurity  for  His  Majeft.y’s  re- 
poffeffing  his  rightful  government, whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  Providence, 
in  bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove  the  calamity  with  which  he  is 
afflifted,  be  any  part  of  the  objeCt  of  this  Plan,  the  Prince  has  only 
to  be  convinced  that  any  meafure  is  neceffary,  or  even  conducive, 
to  that  end,  to  be  the  firft  to  urge  it  as  the  preliminary  and  para- 
mount confideration  of  any  fettlement  in  which  he  would  confent  to  * 
lhare. 

If  attention  to  what  it  is  prefumed  might  be  His  Majefty’s  feel- 
ings and  wifhes  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery,  be  the  objeCf,  it  is 
with  the  trued  fincerity  the  Prince  exprefles  his  firm  conviction,  that 
no  event  would  be  more  repugnant  tothe  feelings  of  his  Royal  Father, 
than  the  knowledge,  that  the  government  of  his  Son  and  Reprefen- 
tative had  exhibited  the  Sovereign  Power  of  the  realm  in  a date  of 
degredation,  of  curtailed  authority,  and  dimimfhed  energy-— a ftate, 
hurtfulin  praCtice tothe  profperity  and  good  governmentof  his  People, 
and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Monarch,  and  the 
rights  of  his  family. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards  the  King’s  real  and  per* 
fonal  property,  the  Prince  feels  himfelf  compelled  to  remark,  that  it 
was  not  neceffary  for  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  proper  to  fugged  to  the  Prince, 
the  reftraint  he  propofes  agauift  the  Prince’s  granting  away  the 
King’s  real  and  perfonal  property.  The  Prince  does  not  conceive, 
that,  during  the  King’s  life,  he  is,  T>y  law,  entitled  to  make  any 
fuch  grant ; and  he  is  fure,  that  he  has  never  fhewn  the  fmalleft  in- 
clination to  poffefs  any  fuch  power.  But  it  remains  with  Mr.  Pitt 
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per  regard  was  to  be  had  for  fupplying  the  de- 
feat of  the  Legiflature,  in  order  that  the  bufmefs 
of  the  nation  might  be  carried  on  with  energy 
and  effe6t,  there  Ihould  be  a confiderable  degree 
of  attention  paid  to  the  happy  and  expected  pe- 
riod, when  his  Majefty  might  be  able  to  re- 
affume  the  Royal  Authority — by  fupporting  his 
dignity  and  importance  during  the  prefent  ftate 
of  his  incapacity.  To  both  thefe  objects,  and 
particularly  to  the  laft,  might  be  referred  the 

refolution  he  was  now  about  to  fubmit  to  the 

% 

Committee.  The  firft  part  of  this  refolution  was, 
that  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  during  his 

illnefs. 


to  confider  the  eventual  interefts  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  provide 
a proper  and  natural  fecurity  againft  the  mifmanagement  of  them  by 
others. 

The  Prince  has  difcharged  an  indifpenfable  duty,  in  thus  giving 
his  free  opinion  on  the  plan  fubmitted  to  his  confideration. 

His  convittion  of  the  evils  which  may  arife  to  the  King’s  interefls, 
to  thf  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country  remaining 
longer  in  its  prefent  maimed  and  debilitated  ftate,  outweighs,  in  the 
Prince’s  mind,  every  other  confideration,  and  will  determine  him  to 
under  ake  the  painful  truft  impofed  upon  him  by  the  prefent  melan- 
choly neceffity  (which  of  all  the  King’s  fubjecls  he  deplores  the  mod  ) 
in  full  confidence,  that  the  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  the  ex- 
perienced attachment  to  the  Iloufe  of  Brunfwick,  and  the  generoftty 
which  has  always  diftinguifhed  this  nation,  will  carry  him  through 
the  many  difficulties,  inseparable  from  this  rnoft  critical  fituation, 
v ith  comfort  to  himfelf,  with  honour  to  the  King,  and  with  advan- 
tage to  the  Public, 

(Signed) 

Carlton  Iloufe,  G.  P. 

January  2,  17^9, 
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H line fs,  fhould  be  committed  to  the  Queen.  On 
this  point,  he  fhould  not  anticipate  even  the  poffi- 
bility  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  as  it  would 
be  in  a manner  arguing  againft  a proportion  that 
was  felf-evident. — The  natural  feelings  of  every 
man  in  the  Houfe  muff  receive  confolation  and 
fupport,  in  the  recolle&ion  that  there  was  a per- 
fon  to  whom  the  care  of  his  Majefty  might  be 
entrufted  with  fo  much  propriety  and  fafety. 
He  trufted,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  no 
poffible  objection  to  this  proportion,  “ That 
the  care  of  (iis  Majefty’s  royal  perfon,  during 
the  period  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Queen.” 

There  was  another  point > however,  upon  which 


he  prefumed  there  would  be  different  opinions, 
and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  powers  that  wrere 
to  be  given  to  her  Majefty  in  the  difcharge  of  this 
truft  ; in  the  provifions  that  were  to  be  made  for 
the  Houfehold,  fo  as  to  enable  her  to  difcharge 
that  truft  with  propriety  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  Majefty 
in  his  prefent  fttuation,  which  they  were  bound  to 
believe  would  be  fhort.  At  the  fame  time,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  political  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  while  they  were  dele- 
gating thofe  powers  to  the  Prince  that  were  ne*. 
ceffary  for  the  difpatch  of  the  bufinefs  of  the 
nation,  they  ought  fo  to  condudl  themfelves, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  he 

S 2 might 
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might  be  fully  perfuaded  that  they  had  not  been 
forgetful  of  him.  And,  that  he  had  not  made  a 
lefs  impreflion  on  the  hearts  of  his  affectionate 
and  loyal  fubje&s,  at  the  moment  of  his  dittrefs, 
than  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  The  only 
queftion  related  to  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  to  the  Matter  of  the  Horfe,  and 
the  other  officers  of  his  Majetty’s  houfehold. 
Whether  an  alteration  of  cirqumffances,  and  the 
difference  of  expence,  and  of  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, made  it  fit  and  decent  in  that  Houfe, 
during  an  interval,  which  they  were  bound  to 
confider  as  temporary  and  fhort;  whether,  during 
this  interval,  his  Majefty’s  houfehold  ihould  be 
new  modelled,  and  a new  fyttem  of  management 
introduced  ; or  whether  it  ffiould  remain  upon 
its  old  footing,  and  that  the  officers  of  it  ffiould 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen.  That  the 
iaft  fhould  be  the  cafe,  hardly  admitted  of  any 
doubt.  They  had  been  told  on  a former  day, 
by  a noble  Lord  (North)  who  poffcffed  much 
ingenuity,,  and  great  information  and  expe- 
rience, that  there  was  a fhorter  and  better  plan 
of  fettling  this  bufinefs. — His  Lordfliip  had  given 
them  his  ingenuity,  but  had  withheld  his  infer- 
mation,  by  not  fhewing  them  what  his  plan  was. 
He  was  defirous  of  putting  this  quettion  to  the 
feelings  and  reafon  of  the  Houfe,  as  well  as  to 
the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  nation  at  large, 
that  it  became  them  during  this  interval,  with 

the 
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the  degree  of  hope  they  entertained  of  his  reco- 
very, to  try  the  experiment,  and  not  to  new 
model  his  Majefty's  Houfehold.  Were  they  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  ground  on  which  a new  fyftem 
was  to  be  made  ? — were  they  perfectly  ready  to 
make  it  ? He  contended  that,  under  the  prefent 
circumftances,  it  was  inconfiftent  with  that  affec- 
tion which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country, 
to  introduce  a new  fyftem  of  management. — 
Would  it  be  proper,  at  this  moment,  to  delegate 
the  whole  executive  power  to  the  Regent,  when 
they  were  looking  to  a period  that  was  at  no  great 
diftance,  when  the  King  would  re-affume  the 
reins  of  government  ? It  was  proper,  during  his 
temporary  indifpofition,  that  all  the  exterior  of 
dignity,  and  every  mark  of  refpect  that  could 
make  a deep  impreflion  of  the  dignified  fituation 
of  the  Sovereign,  on  the  minds  of  the  public, 
ihould  remain  with  his  Majefty. ' No  man  could 
think  it  proper  for  his  Majefty,  at  this  time,  to 
be  ftripped  of  all  the  external  marks  of  royalty, 
and  that  the  direction  and  management  of  his 
houfehold  fhould  be  new  modelled.  His  opi- 
nion was  this,  that  the  Queen  was  the  moft  pro- 
per to  have  the  care  of  his  Majefty  *s  perfon. 
Secondly,  the  introduction  of  a new  fyftem  was 
unfit  and  unbecoming,  under  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances, inconfiftent  with  thofe  fentiments  of  love 
and  affection  which  they  all  felt,  and  had  a ma- 
nifeft  tendency  to  diminifh  thofe  impreflions 
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which  it  was  clearly  the  wifh  and  duty  of  every’ 
man  to  preierve  in  his  mind.  Although  this  re- 
folution  was  intended  to  anfwer  the  two  ends 
which  he  had  mentioned,  to  provide  both  for 
carrying  on  the  Government,  and  alfo  for  the 
Royal  dignity;  yet  he  was  ready  to  confefs,  that 
the  patronage  of  lo  many  places  as  thofe  in  his 
MajeSty’s  houfehold,  neceflarily  gave  a great  de- 
gree of  political  influence;  and  that  this  was  in 
itfelf  an  evil.  But  the  fame  objection  lay  againft 
it  when  it  wras  in  the  hands  of  the  King  himfelf. 
They  cot  dd  not  but  adopt  this  refolution,  unlefs 
by  Shewing  they  were  lefs  regardfyl  of  their  So- 
vereign in  time  of  ficknefs,  than  they  had  been 
in  time  of  health.  When  it  was  faid  it  would  be 
attended  with  fome  prefling,  fome  great  and  im- 
portant danger,  before  they  thought  fuch  a danger 
a fufficient  reafon  to  lay  afide  this  meafure,  they 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it <- 
they  ought  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  danger  flated, 
which  they  were  to  fear  from  adopting  this  refolu- 
tion. It  had  been  fuppofed  that  thofe  who  are  now 
his  Majefty’s  Minifters  would  foon  be  in  Opposi- 
tion. He  could  not  fay  upon  what  ground  they  had 
advanced  this  proposition.  He  was  a total  Stranger 
to  every  thing  of  this  fort.  But  fuppofmg  it  to 
be  true,  he  was  little  inclined  to  think  that  any 
man  would  oppofe  the  meafures  of  Government 
merely  for  the  fake  of  oppofition,  without  being 
able  to  juflify  his  conduct  to  the  public.  The 

next 
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next  quejlion  would  be,  whether  that  political  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  was,  that  arofe  from  the 
patronage  of  having  the  care  and  management 
of  the  King’s  houfehold,  would  be  exercifed  in 
a manner  to  countenance  a faftious  oppofition  ? 
He  defired  Gentlemen  to  confider  to  what  perfon 
this  patronage  was  to  be  entrufted,  and  then  to 
refled:  with  themfelves,  if  it  was  very  likely  that 
the  influence  arifing  from  fuch  patronage,  would 
be  exercifed  in  lupporting  a fa&ious  oppofition 
againft  the  government  of  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  queflion  was  nor, 
whether  this  would  be  attempted  ; but  fuppofing 
it  were,  whether  it  would  be  of  fo  much  weight 
as  to  predominate  over  all  the  other  patronage 
in  the  power  of  the  Prince  ? That  the  influence 
which  was  entrufted  to  the  Queen,  fhould  be 
exercifed  againft  the  government  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  to  countenance  a factious  oppofition, 
was  furcly  not  very  probable  ; and  a propofition 
not  to  be  received  without  confiderable  caution. 
There  was  no  great  danger  that  this  influence 
would  render  the  fituation  of  the  country  per- 
plexed and  embarraffed,  even  fuppofing  His  Ma- 
jefty’s  Minifters  to  act  from  the  worft  motives  : 
For  he  would  fuppofe,  however  much  it  might 
hurt  his  feelings,  that  they  were  capable  of  ad> 
ing  from  improper  motives  : Yet,  from  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  Queen  flood  to  the  Prince, 

there  was  no  great  probability  they  fhould  re- 
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ceive  much  countenance  from  that  quarter.  Al- 
though they  ought  to  attend  to  ceconomy,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglectful  of  his  Majefty’s 
dignity.  If  this  was  taken  away,  perhaps  the 
lentiments  of  the  nation  might  be  preferved,  but 
not  without  regret.  He  therefore  Ihould  fubmit 
the  following  refolutions  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Committee. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  the  caie  of  his  Majefty ’s  royal  perfon,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  fhould 
be  committed  to  the  Queen’s  Moft  Excellent 
Majefty,  and  that  her  Majefty  Ihould  have  the 
care  of  removing  from,  and  of  appointing  fuch 
perfons  as  Ihe  Ihould  think  proper,  in  his  Majef- 
ty’s  Houfehold,  and  to  manage  all  other  matters 
and  things  relating  to  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  and 
the  officers  of  his  Houfehold  : and  to  enable  her 
Majefty  to  execute  this  truft  with  propriety,  it 
is  alfo  expedient,  that  a Council  Ihould  be  ap- 
pointed, to  advife  and  affift  her  Majefty,  and 
to  have  power,  Irom  time  to  time,  to  examine 
the  Phylicians  upon  oath,  and  other  things  about 
his  Majefty’s  perfon,  touching  the  ftate  of  his 
Majefty’s  health,  and  other  matters  relating 
thereto.” 

Lord  Maitland  declared,  that  he  could  not 
iit  witn  patience,  and  hear  fuch  a refolution  of- 
fered to  the  Houfc,  without  giving  it  his  moft 
oecided  oppofitioii.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
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preferring  the  King’s  external  dignity,  in  his 
prefent  Hate  of  incapacity,  as  highly  abfurd. 
Such  outward  pomp,  he  faid,  would  have  more 
the  app.earance  of  infult  and  contumacy,  than  of 
refpect  and  loyalty  to  the  unfortunate  Monarch. 
— As  to  entrufting  the  Queen  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Houfehold,  though  he  certainly  felt 
fentiments  of  the  fincereft  refpedt  for  that  exalt- 
ed perfonage,  he  had  no  befitation  in  declaring, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  improper  to  veft  fuch 
power  in  her  hands.  He  had  no  objection  to 
the  feparation  of  the  care  of  the  royal  perfon 
from  the  exercife  of  the  executive  functions.  It 
the  Prince  of  W ales  had  the  whole  executive  au- 
thority, then  it  would  be  advifable  not  to  trull 
him  with  the  care  of  his  father’s  perfon  ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Queen  had  the  care  of  the 
King’s  perfon,  Hie  ought  not  to  have  a fugle 
atom  of  the  executive  power  committed  to  her. 
Pie  did  not  by  any  means  fuppofe  that  her  Majef- 
ty  would  exert  any  undue  influence,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  patronage  which  fhe  would  obtain 
by  this  refolution, — a patronage  amounting  to 
near  8o,oool.  per  annum  \ — but  while  there  exifted 
a poflibilitv  of  it,  it  was  improper  to  divide  the 
government,  by  giving  her  fuch  a degree  of 
power.  1 he  delegation  of  this  power  to  her 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  Conftitution  ; and 
he  hoped,  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Houfe 
Would  not  fuffer  them  to  agree  to  it : indeed,  he 
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thought  they  could  not  accede  to  it,  without  be- 
lying every  principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  which 
they  profelTed  themfelves  to  be  fo  ftrongly  at- 
tached. He  concluded  with  conjuring  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  not  to  be  fo  far  influ- 
enced by  a falle  point  of  honour,  or  a vain-glo- 
rious defire  of  triumphing  over  his  political  ad- 
verfaries,  as  to  attempt  to  deftroy  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Baylor  objected  to  all  the  reftric- 
tions,  as  tending  to  maim  and  debilitate  the  Go- 
vernment. He  condemned  the  propofition  for 
conferring  the  entire  management  and  patron- 
age of  the  Houfchoid  on  the  Queen,  as  creating 
a fourth  efcate  in  the  realm,  and  confequently 
hoftile  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  Conl'titu- 
tion.  What  rendered  it  particularly  exception- 
able was,  that  it  was  to  be  exercifed  without  re- 
J ponfibility.  Much  flrefs  had  been  laid  on  the 
character  of  her  Majefty,  as  likely  to  prevent  all 
poffible  danger  from  entrufting  her  with  this 
power.  The  fame  argument  would  hold  good 
when  applied  to  the  Prince,  and  would  be  equal- 
ly valid  for  committing  the  wrhole  of  the  regal 
authority  into  his  hands — but  tnofe  who  ufed  it 
in  fupport  of  the  prefent  refolution,  made  the 
argument  flop  with  her,  and  had  no  confidence 
in  the  character  of  his  Royal  Highncfs. 

Sir  John  Szvinburne  profefled  himfelf  unfriendly 
to  the  refolution,  as  creating  imperium  in  imperio . 

Nothing, 
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Nothing,  he  fakl,  but  the  moderation  and  for- 
bearance of  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  prevent 
the  dangerous  divifions  that  would  arife  from  the 
erection  of  a fourth  eflatc,  unknown  to  the  Con- 
ftitution. 

9 

Mr.  Pulteney  obferved,  if  it  could  be  made 
out,  that,  by  giving  the  powers  of  the  refolu- 
tion  to  the  Queen,  there  was  any  reafon  that 
could  be  advanced  of  the  probability  of  her  con- 
cealing the  recovery  of  the  King,  he  fhould  con- 
fider  fuch  a reafon  a fair  argument,  and  a good 
objection  to  this  refolurion  ; but  as  no  fuch  reafon 
could  be  well  founded,  he  was  of  opinion,  it  was 
indifpenfably  necefiary  that  every  degree  of  power 
over  the  Houfehold  fhould  be  given  to  her  Ma- 
jefly,  to  enable  her  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  her 
truft.  do  luppofe  fhe  would  not  difeharge  them, 
would  be  illiberal  and  uni  uft  in  thehKheft  decree. 

~ o o 

Objections  had  been  made  to  the  patronage  of 
the  power  that  was  propolcd  to  be  given  to  her 
Majefty  : — but,  furcly,  the  throne  was  too  firm- 
jy  eftablifhed,  to  be  fhaken  by  the  power  of 
diftributing  eighty  or  an  hundred  thouland 
pounds  per  annum.  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 

• O 

member  when  it  had  been  refolved,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  was  too  great,  and  ought 
to  be  diminifhed ; and  was  it  fo  altered  at  the 
prefent  moment,  that  the  little  patronage  of  the 
Houfehold  could  not  be  difpenfed  with  ? Let 
the  Committee  confider  the  patronage  of  the  ar- 
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mv  and  the  navy,  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  excife, 
and  all  other  offices,  which  pervaded  every  cor- 
ner of  the  kingdom,  and  then  let  them  contend, 
if  they  could,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Houfe- 
hold  was  neceffary.  The  prefent  quell  ion,  how- 
ever, did  not  reft  upon  thofe  powers  of  patro- 
nage,  but  upon  a temporary  regulation  for  fup- 
plying  the  prefent  deficiency,  and  for  taking 
care  of  the  fafe  return  of  the  Sovereign  to  his 
government,  whenever  he  fhould  be  reftored  to 
his  people.  Would  any  one  contend,  that,  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe,  Government 
could  not  go  on  without  that  fort  of  influence 
which  he  had  juft  mentioned  ? He  had  no 
doubt  but  the  country  could  be  governed  eafily 
and  properly,  if  the  Minifters  of  the  Re- 
gent conducted  themfelves  with  honour.  If  they 
acted  uprightly,  they  would  not  ftand  in  need 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold  ; and,  if  a 
faction  fhould  arife,  a diflolution  of  Parliament 
was  a remedy  at  all  times  in  their  power.  He 
fhould  give  his  vote  mod  heartily  for  the  reftric- 
tions,  not  from  any  fear  of  the  motives  by  which 
the  Prince  might  be  actuated,  but  to  guard 
againft  every  poftibility  of  danger.  He  would 
not  admit  of  the  probability  of  the  Lords  form- 
ing a cabal  againft  the  Regent’s  Minifters ; but 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  fuch  another  unconftitu- 
tional  bill,  as  the  well  known  India  bill,  fhould 
be  again  brought  in,  it  would  be  very  probable 
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that  the  Bed-chamber  Lords  would  aflift  in  op- 
poling  he  paffing  of  it. 

Mr.  Bouverie  agreed  to  the  care  of  the  King’s 
perfon  being  entrufted  with  the  Queen,  and  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  refolution,  propofing 
to  appoint  her  a Council ; but  objected  to  the 
powers  propofed  to  be  granted ; and  moved  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  words  <f  granting  the 
powers,”  &c.  be  omitted. 

Lord  North  obferved,  that  the  refolution  con- 
fided of  three  queftions,  perfectly  diftinct  from 
each  other — the  cuftody  of  the  King’s  perfon — 
the  controul  of  the  Houfehold — and  the  cfta- 
blifhment  of  a Council. — Thefe  queftions  he  pro- 
pofed to  divide. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that  it  being  his  intention 
to  move  for  the  full  powers  as  incident  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  King,  any  alteration  would  come 
better,  in  the  fhape  of  an  amendment,  from  the 
other  fide.  The  queftion,  therefore,  on  Mr. 
Bouverie’s  amendment,  being  put, 

Mr.  Grey  began  by  remarking  on  the  diforders 
which  were  infeparable  from  fuch  a divifion  of 
government.  The  fafety  of  the  King’s  right  was 
made  the  oftenlible  plea  for  every  meafure  now 
introduced,  however  hoftile  to  their  feelings, 
however  it  may  militate  againft  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  their  country.  But,  when  the  bu- 
finefs  came  to  be  confidered,  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  limitations  propofed  for  this  purpofe 
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were  abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  ! An 
Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Powys'  had  very 
properly  obferved,  how  id le  fuch  reftridtions 
muft  prove,  if  ferioufly  confldered,  to  a perfon 
who  had,  at  the  fame  time,  the  army  and  navy 
at  command. 

The  powers  veiled  on  fuch  an  occafion  fnould 
certainly  be  equal  to  the  neceflity  ; but,  in  the 
prefent  inflance,  the  want  of  permanency  was  in 
itfelf  a want  of  ilrength.  The  reftriclion,  there- 
fore, refpecting  the  peerage,  was  unneceflary ; 
and  fpoke,  therefore,  in  the  plaineft  language, 
the  exiftence  of , that  confpiracv,  which  had  been 
fo  often  mentioned  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe.  They  had  deemed  it  neceffary  to  dwell, 
with  particular  emphafis  on  the  name  of  influence, 
and  the  impropriety  of  introducing  it  into  that 
Houfe  : — but  every  perfon  who  had  watched  the 
changes  of  our  Conftituticn  could  not  but  know, 
that  the  mild  dominion  of  influence  had,  for  ma- 
ny years,  fuperfeded  the  harlher  dominion  of  the 
prerogative. 

Mr.  Grey  pafied  on  to  a defeription  of  the  pre- 
fent fituation  of  her  Majefly,  on  whofe  character 
he  defcanted  in  terms  of  the  wanned:  eulogy. — 
She,  however,  he  obferved,  had  gained  her  chief 
praife  from  having  never  joined  in  any  political 
cabal.  He  hoped  that  this  might  be  the  caie  in 
the  prefent  inflance.  He  diflrufled  much  the 
Council  of  advice , as  it  was  termed  ; and  deciar- 
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ed  his  diflike  to  the  prefent  refolution,  if  on  no 
other  grounds  but  one,  namely,  that  it  vetted  a 
power  where  it  was  not  poflible,  by  any  act  of 
theirs,  to  attach  a refponfibility. 

Mr.  Dundas  went  over  all  the  arguments  that 
have  already  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  re- 
flridtions  in  general,  and  thofe  more  immediate- 
ly before  the  Houfe. 

Lord  North  began  by  a reference  to  the  objec- 
tions which  he  urged  on  a former  occafion  againft 
the  adoption  of  the  precedent  which  gave  rife 
to  the  propofitions  before  the  Houfe.  He  de- 
precated the  idea  of  the  two  Houfes  affuming 
the  right  of  legiflating ; and  whatever  mifchief 
he  apprehended  at  the  time,  yet  could  he  have 
hardly  imagined  that  the  precedent  would  have 
been  immediately  followed  up  by  fo  grofs  an 
abufe.  Some  Gentlemen  had  alluded  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  formerly  taken  place,  rela- 
tive to  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  been  always  of  opinion,  that  the 
Crown  poflefled  no  more  influence  than  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary ; and  he  had  therefore  refitted 
every  attempt  which  had  been  made  towards  lef- 
fening  it,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  Learned  Gentleman  who  juft  fat 
down.  He  was  forry  that ‘his  learned  friend 
ftiould  forfeit  the  approbation  which  he  had  been 
fo  long  in  the  habit  of  bellowing  on  his  fpeechcs  ; 
but  fo  ftriking  was  the  inconfiftency  between  his 
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prcfent  and  his  former  fentiments,  and  fo  un- 
warrantable  did  he  hold  the  deflgn  of  mutilating 
the  juft  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  that  hemuft, 
in  the  moft  pointed  manner,  reprobate  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  fpeech.  Having  maintained,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  not  exorbitant, 
at  the  period  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  him  for  his  champion,  how  could  he  now 
attempt  to  argue,  after  all  the  curtailments  and 
retrenchments  which  it  had  undergone,  that  it 
could  fuffer  a ftill  greater  diminution  in  the 
hands  of  a Regent,  whofe  power  muft,  of  necef- 
flty,  be,  in  many  particulars,  weak  and  limited. 
The  abettors  of  luch  a dodlrine  were  driven  to 
the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous  fituations.  They 
were  neceflitated  to  hold  this  kind  of  language — • 
Let  us  do  without  the  Conftitution  for  a fliort 
time — no  harm  can  arife  from  difpenfing  with  it, 
lince  it  will  only  be  for  a little  while — probably 

no  more  than  a month,  or  two,  or  three. 

But  who  could  anfwer  for  its  reftoration  ? Who 
could  anfwer  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  would 
give  up  that  very  flattering  privilege  which  they 
now  enjoyed,  or  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
agree  in  reftoring  the  natural  functions  of  the 
Crown,  either  to  the  Prince,  though  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  think  fit  to  grant  him  the  power  of 
creating  Peers,  or  to  his  Majefty,  fhould  it  pleafe 
God  to  reftore  him  to  the  prayers  of  his  people  ? 
— T o fuch  inconflftcncies  were  people  reduced, 
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•when  they  once  committed  an  inroad  on  the  Con- 
stitution. They  were  forced,  as  the  fubje&s  of 
the  day  required  it,  to  change  their  language, 
and  to  infill  upon  principles  the  molt  oppofite, 
and  maxims  the  moft  irreconcileable. 

His  Lordfhip  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Re- 
gent’s acquiring  fuch  a degree  of  power  and  in- 
fluence from  the  patronage  of  the  Houfehold,  as 
would  render  his  Majefty’s  refumption  of  his 
dignity  either  difficult  or  precarious;  and  he  in- 
filled, that,  formed  as  this  country  now  was,  no 
degree  of  power,  with  which  the  Prince  could 
be  inverted,  would  even,  after  twenty  years  ad- 
minirtration  of  the  government,  enable  him  to 
impede  his  Majerty’s  return  to  the  loyal  and 
affectionate  wifhes  of  his  people,  whenever  it 
may  pleafe  Providence  to  rertore  the  ufe  of  his 
faculties. 

Sir  John  Scott,  the  Solicitor  General,  began  by* 
obferving,  that  Gentlemen  feerned  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  they  were  to  make  a choice  of  evils, 
and  that  it  was  their  dutv  in  fuch  a cafe,  to 
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make  their  choice  of  that  which  appeared  to  be 
the  leaft  evil.  When  Gentlemen  told  him,  that, 
by  with-holding  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Houfehold,  they  fhould  be  guilty  of  a breach  of 
the  Conrtitution,  let  them  inform  him  how  he 
was  to  difeharge  his  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
on  the  throne,  without  taking  care  that  his  re- 
fumption of  his  royal  authority  fhould  be  as  little 
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difficult  as  poffible,  when  he  fhould  have  re- 
covered his  health.  He  did  not  fpeak  with  in- 
delicacy towards  the  Regent,  if  he  ffiewed  that 
jealoufy  belonging  to  his  charader  as  a Member 
of  Parliament,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  fhew, 
refpeding  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  and 
refpeding  the  executive  government  of  the 
country.  They  were  not  ading  upon  perfonal 
confidence,  but  upon  public  principles.  But 
let  them  fee  what  the  Regent  could  do,  and 
what  he  could  not  do.  Suppofe  that  the  bill 
fhould  be  limited  to  twelve  months,  and  that 
the  King  fhould  recover  in  a fortnight  after ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  fuppofe  an  advifer  out  of  that 
Houfe  were  to  tell  the  Regent — 6(  Though  you 
have  fubmitted  to  thefe  reftridkms  and  limita- 
tions for  a twelvemonth,  yet,  believe  me,  you 
have  an  inherent  right  to  the  exercife  of  the 
royal  authority.  Do  not,  therefore,  fubmit  to 
the  reftridions  which  have  been  impofed  upon 
you  any  longer.” — Sir  John  declared,  he  did  not 
fay  that  any  one  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  advife 
him  in  that  way  ; but  the  cafe  was  a poffible  cafe, 
and  it  was  parliamentary  to  flate  the  hypothecs, 
and  provide  againft  the  danger  of  fuch  a circum- 
flance.  It  had  been  afked,  what  would  prove 
the  confequence,  if  the  Queen  fhould  fuflfer  a de- 
mife  ? — In  anfwer  to  which  queflion,  he  fhould 
alfo  afk,  what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the 
Regent  fhould  fuffer  a demife  ? — They  would 
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come  down  to  the  Houfe,  and  provide  a fuccef- 
for.  In  the  prefent  exigency  of  affairs,  how 
were  they  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country  ? — 
They  were  to  do  it  by  the  recolledion  that  his 
Majefty’s  political  character  was  entire.  It  was 
now  become  necefifary  for  Parliament  to  provide 
a perfon  to  cxercife  that  part  of  the  royal  au- 
thority which  his  Majefty,  from  his  infirmity, 
could  not  exercife  himfelf.  That  infirmity, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  lafb  long;  and  they 
were  to  confider  what  they  had  to  provide  as  a 
temporary,  and  not  as  a permanent  meafure. — - 
Perhaps  his  Majefly  might  be  well  in  three 
months.  The  people,  therefore,  had  a right  to 
exped,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  exe- 
cute its  duty,  and  not  forget  the  refped  due  to 
that  Sovereign  whom  they  all  loved.  How  was 
the  fenfe  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  collod- 

ed  on  the  fubjed  ? Perhaps,  if  a Right  Ho- 
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nourable  Gentleman  was  afked,  he  might  adopt 
his  firfl  opinion,  and  fay,  “ the  fenfe  of  the 
people  was  fpoken  by  their  reprefentatives  in  that 
Houfe or  he  might  take  up  his  fecond  opi- 
nion, and  fay,  <c  the  fenfe  of  the  people  can  only 
be  known  from  the  people  of  England  at  large;0 
or  he  might  go  back  again  to  his  old  dodrine, 
and  fay,  fC  the  fenfe  of  the  people  of  England  can 
only  be  collcded  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
But,  let  the  fenfe  of  the  people  be  taken  at  their 
bar,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  language  which 
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they  would  undoubtedly  hold  would  be, — • 
“ What ! could  you  not  do  your  duty  for  three 
fhort  months  ? Were  you  fo  hafty  to  dethrone 
the  King,  your  lawful  Sovereign,  to  whom  you 
have  all  fworn  allegiance,  that  you  treated  him 
with  the  grofteft  difrefpedt,  and  ftripped  him  of 
every  mark  of  regal  dignity  and  diftindtion,  after 
he  had  been  ill  no  longer  than  a month  WThat 
would  the  people  fay,  when  they  heard  that  it 
was  refufed  to  the  Monarch  by  that  fet  of  men 
who  faid  it  was  the  public  with  that  they  fhould 
be  the  Minifters  of  the  Regent,  although  that 
wifh  had  been  circulated  in  fo  low  a voice,  that 
but  few  indeed  had  heard  it  ? Was  it  poffible 
that  thofe  Gentlemen  could  argue  ferioufly,  that 
the  Regent,  with  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
church,  and  the  revenue  at  his  command,  could 
not  carry  on  a vigorous  and  effectual  govern- 
ment ? Where  is  the  integrity  of  that  Houfe, 
if  fuch  arguments  were  allowed  to  be  ufed  ? He 
afked  if  his  Majefty  was  not  alive,  and  affli&ed 
with  a fevere  malady  ? and  whether  that  circum- 
ftance  was  not  a reafon  for  giving  him  additional 
attendance,  rather  than  taking  that  away  which 
he  had  before  his  illnefs  ? It  had  been  obferved, 
that,  as  foon  as  his  Majefty  recovered,  and  re- 
ftored  himfelf  to  the  throne,  the  Regent  would 
retire,  and  leave  him  in  the  undifturbeft  poflef- 
fion  of  government.  / It  was  the  duty  of  that 
Houfe  to  take  care  that  the  Sovereign  Ihould,  in 
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fuch  a cafe,  refume  the  reins  of  Governments 
but  they  were  not  to  leave  it  to  chance,  whethei 
his  Majefty  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  fo, 
or  not.  It  was,  he  faid,  a grofs  and  indecent  re- 
fledion  to  fuppofe  that  the  Queen  would  employ 
the  power  ot  the  houtehold,  ior  the  puipofe  of 
oppofing  the  government  ot  her  fon,  the  Regent. 
Indeed,  no  proportion  could  be  fuggefted  which 
was  not  clogged  with  fome  evil  or  other ; but, 
of  the  two  evils,  he  had  chofen  the  leaft ; and, 
on  his  honour  and  confcience,  he  thought  that 
the  plan,  which  the  proportion  contained,  was, 
everv  circumftance  of  the  cafe  being  confidered, 
the  molt  fafe,  expedient,  and  politic,  which 
could  poflibly  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Fox  hud,  that,  in  difeuffing  the  plan  of  the 
Regency,  he  fhould  confider  it  not  as  it  related 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  as  it  might  relate 
hereafter  to  a Prince  of  Wales  ,*  nor  would  he 
confider  the  prefent  refolution  as  it  affeded  the 
Queen,  but  as  it  might  affed  a Queen  ; abftrad- 
ing  from  the  queftion  every  perfonal  motive,  and 
viewing  it  as  it  might  apply  to  other  times,  and 
to  other  perfons.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  begun  his  fpeech  with  a repetition 
of  that  dodrinc  which  he  had  early  ftarted,  and 
frequently  prefled  in  debate,  c*  that  the  King’s 
political  charader  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
infeparable  from  his  perfonal ; that  it  remained 
entire  and  perfed,  and  would  continue  fo  to  do 
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until  his  natural  demife.” — This  do&rine,  which 
had  been  frequently  urged,  he  had  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  have  explained ; for  how  that  perfon, 
whofe  political  faculties  were  confefledly  fuf- 
pended  by  a fevere  vifitation  of  Providence, 
could  exift  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  political 
character,  was  beyond  his  undemanding  to  com- 
prehend. He  well  knew  that  there  had  been 
characters  in  this  country,  who  were  called 
fometimes  high  churchmen  and  fometimes  tories, 
who  might  think  that,  by  propagating  the  idea 
of  Divine  Right,  they  furrounded  the  perfon  of 
Majefty  with  a myfterious  grandeur  and  autho- 
rity which  infpired  an  enthufialtic  people  with  a 
more  prompt  and  ready  obedience.  If  fuch  was 
the  view  in  which  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  wifned  to  confider  this  myfterious 
character  of  complete  political  exiftence^  with- 
out political  capacity,  he  could  only  obferve  on 
his  doCtrine,  that  he  took  up  the  fuperftitions 
of  religion,  and  rejected  the  morality;  for, 
while  he  thus  enveloped  the  facred  perfon  of 
Majefty  with  a political  veil,  W'hich,  oy  ancient 
fuperftition,  was  calculated  to  infpire  awe,  and 
fecure  obedience,  he  laboured  thereby  to  enfeeble 
the  arm  of  Government,  to  cripple  it  in  all  its 
great  and  eflential  parts  to  expofe  it  to  hoftile 
attack,  and  to  ignominious  contumely ; to  take 
from  it  the  dignity  which  appertained  to  itfelf, 
and  the  ufe  for  which  it  was  defigned  towards 
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the  people.  The  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, in  purfuit  of  his  doedrine,  faid,  that  his 
allegiance  would  continue  during  the  life  of  the 
King,  whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  his 
mind.  That  duty,  loyalty,  and  affection,  and 
every  rational  fentiment  which  could  animate 
the  bread  of  an  Englifhman,  would  lead  them 
all  to  venerate,  to  love,  and  protect  the  facred 
perfon  of  his  Majefty,  however  long  and  how- 
ever calamitous  his  malady  might  prove ; thefe 
were  feelings  fo  predominant,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
ceffiry  to  take  up  a moment  of  their  time  in 
afferting  their  exidence.  But,  when  the  non.  and 
learned  gentleman  dated  this  as  the  definition  of 
allegiance,  he  mud  enter  his  proted.  He,  for 
his  part,  confidered  allegiance  as  a reciprocal 
duty,  fpringing  up  in  the  heart,  in  confequence 
of  protection,  and  which  was  of  equal  exidence. 
If  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman’s  defi- 
nition of  allegiance  was  true,  and  that  not  de- 
pending on  the  political  capacity,  or  the  exercifc 
of  political  capacity,  but  on  the  bare  perfonal 
exidence  of  the  King,  then  all  which  they  had 
heard  that  day  from  a right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  who  fpoke  early,  (Mr. 
Dundas)  and  from  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  himfelf,  that  thefe  limitations  were 
but  temporary,  and  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  mud  be  revifed,  and  the  full  power 
given  to  the  Regent,  was  all  inconfident  and 
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impoflible.  For,  whether  the  King’s  malady 
endured  one  year,  or  thirty  years,  it  was  precifely 
the  fame  in  the  contemplation  of  this  doctrine, 
and  the  Legillature  could  not  veil  the  full  powers 
of  the  Crown  in  any  other  hands,  while  the 
perfon  of  the  King  remained.  That  fuch  was 
the  latent  defigns  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Houfe,  he  did  not  doubt;  and  if  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  would  fpeak 
out,  he  was  fenfible  he  would  fay  thefe  were  his 
feelings  and  determination  on  the  fubject.  In 
the  prefent  moment,  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
conceal  this  intention.  Gentlemen,  however, 
could  not  be  deceived  ; they  would  compare  the 
argument  with  the  affertion.  The  argument 
was,  that  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  immu- 
table perfection  of  the  King,  to  which  he  had 
fworn  allegiance.  The  affertion  was,  that  if  he 
did  not  recover,  within  a fhort  time,  the  two 
Houfes  mult  alter  the  prefent  arrangement,  and 
give  to  the  Regent  full  authority  ! The  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  had  curforily  men- 
tioned the  time  when,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
proper  to  review  thofe  reflridlions.  Perhaps,  at 
the  end  of  a twelvemonth,  it  might  be  proper. 
“ But/’  fays  he,  “ if,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
the  Houfe  were  to  limit  the  duration  of  them  to 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  at  which  times  they 
fhould  ccafe  of  courfe,  and  the  King  fhould 
recover  his  faculties  but  a fortnight  after  the 
i reflraints 
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reftraints  had  ceafcd,  what  evil  confequences 
might  not  enfae  from,  that  Angle  fortnight  of 
uncontrolled  power  \”  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  himfelf  had,  in  the  courfe  of  four 
years,  granted  forty-two  peerages,  although  in 
that  time  he  had  not  heard  of  any  confederacy 
exifting  in  that  Houfe  a gain  ft  his  meafures. — 
There  was,  he  laid,  in  the  bread  of  the  great 
men  of  this  country,  fuch  a love  for  the  Crown, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  factious  meafures 
being  differed  to  prevail.  The  Peers  were  fo 
diftinguifhed  for  their  love  of  the  Crown,  that 
there  could  be  no  apprehenfion  of  danger  from 
the  party  whom  he  had  fent  into  the  Houfe  of 
Peers ; but,  if  the  Regent  were  to  make  Peers; 
if  he,  for  indance,  were  fo  lavifh  of  honours,  as 
to  grant  forty  two,  in  imitation  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  then  fuch  a cabal  and 
confederacy  might  be  formed  as  would  endanger 
the  fafety  of  the  King.  Love  for  the  Crown 
was  to  be  diftinguifhed,  if  favour  came  from  the 
Regent.  The  prerogative  was  harmlels,  while 
executed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman.  It  would  become  dangerous,  if 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  heir-apparent.  Of 
precifely  the  fame  fpirit  was  their  argument  for 
placing  the  houfehold  in  the  power  of  the 
Queen.  In  her  Majefty’s  hands  it  would  be 
helplefs,  weak,  and  impotent,  if  applied  to  any 
political  purpofe ; it  could  not  effect  one  mea- 
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fure  of  the  Regent’s  government;  but,  if  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  it  would  inevitably 
prevent  his  Majeity’s  return  to  power!  To  all 
this  train  of  paradoxes,  there  was  one  general 
refolution,  they  wiftied  to  infinuate  and  to  pro- 
pagate the  bafe  and  fcandalous  idea,  however 
artfully  for  the  time  they  difguifed  their  pur- 
pofes,  that  a divifion  might  take  place  between 
the  mother  and  the  fon.  They  affedted  to  hold 
out  tolerable  intelligible  language,  that  the  fon 
might  combine  againft  the  mother ; but,  really, 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  to  the  herd  to  imagine 
the  converfe  of  the  proportion,  and  that,  from 
hiftory,  it  was  as  probable  that  the  mother  might 
combine  againft  the  fon.  He  could  not  utter,  in 
terms  of  fufficient  indignation,  his  abhorrence  of 
fuch  a plan  ; and  yet  he  was  ready  to  confefs, 
that  the  machination  for  accomplifhing  the  pur- 
pofe  was  artfully  laid ; he  had  confidence  in  the 
ardent  love  and  noble  feelings  Vvhich  animated 
the  bofoms  of  the  diftinguiftied  perfons ; and  he 
hoped  that  no  artifice,  however  bafe ; no  advice, 
however  fulfome,  would  prevail  in  overthrowing 
within  their  breafts,  the  fentiments  of  what  they 
mutually  owed  to  the  country.  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  remarked,  that  he 
was  not  to  fet  up  a faclious  oppofition.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  fo  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  oppofition,  as  to  have  a kindnefs  for  it. 
He  was,  by  no  means,  unwilling  to  fee  an  oppo- 
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{ition  ftrong,  watchful,  and  fyftematic ; bccaufe 
he  thought  that  there  might  be  a fincere,  as  well 
as  a fyftematic  oppofition.  He  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  no  oppofition  ought  to  be  armed  with 
fuch  powers  as  the  prefent  fcheme  was  calculated 
to  give  to  thole  who  fhould  oppofe  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Regent ; for  as  the  patronage  and 
emoluments  of  office  fairly  belonged  to  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Crown,  and  to  thofe  who  afted  with 
them,  fo  he  thought  it  an  incumbent  duty  on 
thofe  who  oppofed  Government,  that  by  relin- 
quifhing  all  {hare  in  that  patronage,  and  thofe 
emoluments,  they  gave  a pledge  to  their  country 
for  the  fincerity  of  the  oppofition.  It  had 
been  argued,  by  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Puiteney)  that  without  the  houfehold,  the  Re- 
gent’s government  would  have  power  enough ; 
that  it  would  have  power  enough  for  good  pur- 
pofes,  and  it  ought  not  to  have  more.  If  it 
fhould  be  found  that  the  Regent  had  power 
enough,  then,  furely,  it  behoved  the  Houfe  to 
refolve,  either  on  the  recovery  of  the  prefent 
King,  or  on  the  acceffion  of  his  fuccefTor,  to 
take  from  the  Crown  all  thefe  prerogatives  which 
were  withheld  from  the  Regent.  It  fhould  be  a 
principle  in  all  good  government,  to  give  no 
power  which  was  not  actually  neceflary  to  its 
purpofe } or,  in  other  words,  neceftary  to  the 
power  of  doing  good.  It  was  his  earned  wifh, 
that  gentlemen,  if  they  diftrufted,  would  a<ft 
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conftitutionally.  If  they  preferred  A.  to  B.  the 
power  of  that  Houfe  was  yet,  he  trufted,  fuffi- 
cient  to  turn  them  out  of  office  ; and  efpecially, 
if  the  perfons  in  office  were  of  that  defeription 
who  bowed  to  the  authority  of  Parliament.  In- 
ftead  of  this  manly  and  conftitutional  mode,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppofed  men  by 
crippling  Government.  To  prevent  that  party 
from  enjoying  office,  whom  he  thought  ineligible, 
he  attacked  and  violated  the  Conftitution  -3  he 
deltroyed  the  balance  of  the  three  eftates,  and 
endangered,  for  an  unlimited  time,  the  exifting 
of  every  thing  effiential  in  the  Government  for 
the  well  being  of  the  counrrv.  It  was  rather 
lingular,  alfo,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
pofitive  weaknefs  of  their  principal  argument  in 
another  way.  They  objected  to  trull  the  houfe- 
hold  in  the  power  of  the  Prince,  becaufe  he 
might  change  the  King’s  fervants,  and  yet  they 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Queen,  who  might 
remove  them  at  pleafure.  Why  might  they  not 
be  changed  by  her  Majelty,  and  her  Council  of 
Advice,  as  well  as  by  the  Regent  ? The  danger 
was  precifely  equal.  With  refpeCl  to  the  grounds 
of  a fpeedy  recovery,  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  held  out,  and  which  fact  formed  the 
only  topic  of  his  argument,  he  did  not  mean  to 
fay  one  fy liable.  If  it  were  true,  as  it  certainly 
was,  that  it  mull  prove  a ferious  thing  to  change 
the  Royal  perfon,  it  was  a more  ferious  thing  to 
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change  the  nature  of  the  Royal  office.  It  might 
be  for  a fliort  time  ; it  might  be  for  a long  time; 
it  was  certainly  for  an  indefinite  time,  that  they 
were  to  chanp-e  the  Conftitution  of  the  country, 

O J J 

and  all  this  was  to  be  done  on  the  report  of  the 
phyficians.  Phyficians  had  acknowledged,  that 
the  fcience  of  phyfic  was  the  mo  ft  uncertain  of 
all  the  arts ; and  that  of  all  the  branches  of 
phyfic,  this  particular  malady  was  the  moft  un- 
certain. So  then  they  were,  for  an  unlimited 
time,  to  change  the  nature  of  the  third  eftate, 
to  impoverifh  and  weaken  the  executive  arms, 
to  create  a new  eftate  in  the  country ; and  all 
this,  on  the  report  of  the  moft  uncertain  cafe 
which  comes  within  the  view  of  the  moft  uncer- 
tain of  all  fciences. 

He  had  obferved,  that  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  Kingly  Office,  was  a more  ferious  thing 
than  to  change  the  perfon  of  the  King.  The 
conftitution  provided  only  for  the  Crown.  The 
King,  according  to  the  Conftitution,  was  no- 
tiling  ; the  King  might  die  ; the  King  might  be 
imbecile;  the  conftitution,  careful  only  of  the 
crown,  was  carelefs  as  to  the  precife  ability 
of  the  Kirlg;  it  made  the  Kingly  Office  here- 
ditary, from  the  confederation  that  the  crown 
being  permanently  and  continually  the  fame, 
full  and  authoritative,  was  lefs  folicitous  as  to 
the  perfon  who  was  to  wear  the  crown,  fince  it 
was  guarded,  guided,  and  reftrained  by  pofitive 
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laws.  To  entrench,  therefore,  on  the  crown, 
was  a truly  ferious  point ; its  prerogatives  were 
to  be  put  into  the  cuftody  of  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  impair 
the  crown  for  the  fake  of  the  King.  If  it  Ihould 
befaid  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  would, 
no  doubt,  reftore  the  prerogatives  now  taken 
away,  he  would  afk  them  how  they  could  anfwer 
for  their  fucceffors  ? An  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pulteney)  had  contended,  that  there  was 
no  fituation  in  the  prefent  flate  of  Europe  which, 
would  juftify  the  neceflity  of  a ftrong  government. 
This  evidently  alluded  to  the  prefent  deranged 
condition  of  France,  of  which  the  Honourable 
Member  had  lately  been  a fpedtator;  and  if  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  meant  that  the  low  cir- 
cumflances  of  France  ought  to  induce  us  not  to 
aiTail  her  when  helplefs,  the  argument  had  the 
generofity  natural  to  the  Honourable  Member  : 
but  perhaps  it  was  founded  on  that  principle  of 
reciprocity,  which  had  lately  prevailed  with  re- 
fpedt  to  that  rival  power,  that  becaufe  fhe  was 
lowered  and  embarraffed,  we  muff  lower  ourfelves 
to  her  ftandard  ; that  this  was  to  be  done  on 
motives  of  reciprocal  affedHon,  for  the  purpofe 
of  preferving  the  good  underftanding  which  now 
fubfilled  between  us  undiminilhed  : degrading 
and  funk  to  the  condition  in  which  France  per- 
haps was  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  thought 
an  eligible  mode  of  preferving  her  friendfhip, 
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and  preventing  giving  alarm  to  the  red;  of  Eu- 
rope. Unlefs  for  thefe  reafons,  he  faw  nothing 
in  the  prefent  date  of  Europe  to  induce  us  to 
fuder,  much  lefs  voluntarily  to  embrace,  a weak 
government.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  not  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee two  very  eflential  points.  If  this  houfe- 
hold  was  to  be  edablifhed  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
Queen,  when  was  the  provifion,  which  he  fpoke 
of  as  being  necedary'for  the  date  of  the  Regent, 
to  be  made,  and  what  was  to  be  the  extent  of  it? 
This  ought  to  have  been  mentioned.  In  his 
mind,  the  civil  lid  would  prove  amply  fufficient 
both  for  the  provifion  to  the  Queen  in  her  care 
of  the  King’s  perfon,  and  alfo  for  the  date  of  the 
Regent,  if  this  ridiculous  and  abfurd  fcheme 
was  not  purfued.  Upon  this  occafion  Mr.  Fox 
faid,  it  may  perhaps  be  a matter  of  delicacy  to 
date  the  opinion  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  ; but  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  fentiments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  it  would  be  highly  irkfome  to  him, 
in  the  prefent  melancholy  and  calamitous  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country,  to  add  any  new  burthen  for 
the  purpofe  of  increafing  the  date  and  dignity  of 
his  own  fituation.  He  added,  that  perhaps  this 
was  not  perfectly  regular  for  him  to  date;  but  as 
he  knew  it  to  be  the  fentiment  of  his  Royal 
Highnels,  and  did  not  confider  the  obfervation 
as  improper,  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  other  point  upon  which  he  wifhed 
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for  information,  was  the  ideas  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  whether  thefe  reflridions 
were  to  have  a limited  duration,  and  what  he 
fhould  think  the  proper  time  for  their  conclufion. 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  expreffing  his  certainty* 
that  when  the  Public  came  to  view  the  whole  of 
this  fcheme,  they  would  fee  it  was  calculated  to 
confer  a favour  inconfiftent  with  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  country. 

Mr.  Drake  faid,  he  hoped  to  fee  the  time  wrhen 
thefe  two  great  characters  (Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox) 
fhquld  no  longer  be  acting  as  political  adverfaries, 
but  co-operating  in  meafures  calculated  for  the 
general  good.  With  regard  to  retrenching  of  the 
Royal  Houfhold,  Mr.  Drake  faid,  he  could  not  but 
think,  from  the  fituation  of  his  Majefty,  that  he 
could  not  want  the  higher  houfhold  fervants  of 
the  Crown  about  him.  An  Honourable  Friend 
of  his  had  moved  an  amendment  which  he  fhould 
have  offered  had  it  not  been  propofed,  and  that 
was  to  Amplify  the  queflion  ; as  it  flood,  it  was 
far  too  complicated  : he  was  glad,  therefore,  that 
it  had  been  moved  to  divide  it ; he  did  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  Minifler’s  adherence  to  the  propo- 
rtion in  the  complex  and  entangled  form  iii 
which  it  had  been  originally  moved,  and  he  de- 
clared, that  if  he  had  not  a large  fhare  of  his  con- 
fidence,  he  fhould  have  entertained  a great  deal 
of  fufpicion  on  that  account. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  obferved,  that  he  mult  dill 
contend,  in  fpite  of  fome  late  ingenious,  but  not 
convincing,  arguments,  that  it  would  not  be  ne- 

o y 

ceffary  for  him  to  prolong  the  debate  by  any  far- 
ther rcafoning  in  fupport  of  the  motion.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  been  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  he  could  not  difcover  either  argu- 
ment or  talent  in  any  of  thofe  who  had  fpoken  in 
favour  of  the  queftion ; he  happened  to  differ 
from  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  was 
perfuaded  he  had  heard  a great  deal  of  both  from 
feveral  gentlemen,  but  moil  efpecially  a.s  much 
of  each  as  could  be  advanced  and  difplayed  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  from  an  Honourable  Friend  of 
his  who  had  lately  fat  down.  He  faid  he  would 
not  enter  into  argument  again,  but  proceed  to 
anfwer  two  points  which  had  been  put  to  him 
interrogatively.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  was  a quef- 
tion when  the  reftriCtion  would  be  taken  off  the 
Regent  ? With  regard  to  the  precife  time,  there 
was  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  fixing 
it.  If,  contrary  to  his  fanguine  expectation  and 
belief,  the  King's  recovery  fhould,  after  fome 
time,  be  protra&ed,  and  his  Majefty’s  phyficians 
fhould  pronounce  that  it  was  not  likely  to  take 
place  foon,  in  that  cafe,  he  fhould  be  of  opinion 
that  they  muft  be  taken  off  altogether.  With 
refpedt  to  the  reftriCtion  of  making  Peerages, 
when  the  time  he  had  deferibed  fhould  come,  that 
reftrtdVion  ought,  in  his  miild,  to  be  given  up. 
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At  th'  period  he  had  defcribed,  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  Houfhold  might  be  revifed  and  new  mo- 
delled. Some  provifion  alfo  mult  be  made  re- 
fpe&ing  ! e real  property  of  the  Crown  ; and,  as 
to  the  places  for  life,  patents,  and  others,  he 
fhouldthen  think  it  expedient  to  give  the  Regent 
a power  to  grant  fuch  as  had  always  been  places 
for  life.  Another  queftion  had  been  afked  him, 
to  which  he  was  extremely  defirous  of  giving  an 
anfwer,  and  that  was,  what  the  fort  of  provifion 
was,  which  was  to  be  made  for  the  fupport  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Regent,  and  when  it  was  to 
take  place  ? With  refpedt  to  the  time  when,  he 
fhould  think,  that  immediately  after  the  palling 
of  the  bill  appointing  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  the  next  thing  that  fol- 
lowed ought  to  be  the  providing  a proper  retinue 
to  fupport  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  rank  of  Regent 
with  becoming  dignity  and  fplendor.  As  to  the 
queftion  of  what  this  provifion  was  to  confift  in, 
that  was  not,  in  his  own  mind,  fully  determined. 
With  regard  to  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  declaration, 
as  infinuated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, that  he  would  lament  any  addition  being 
made  on  his  account  to  the  burthen  of  the  pub- 
lic, every  man,  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  muft  applaud  the 
magnanimity  and  liberality  of  the  fentiment;  a 
fentiment  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  inhe- 
rited, he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  liberality  and 
magnanimity  of  his  Prinoely  Father  j but  though 
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he  was  peculiarly  well  aware  what  heavy  burthens 
the  people  fuftained,  and  {ince  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice  had  felt  the  pain- 
ful talk  of  being  obliged  to  add  confiderably  to 
thofe  burthens,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve  its  loft 
commerce  and  finking  credit,  (an  endeavour 
which  he  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing  crowned 
with  the  moft  ample  fuccefs,  the  good  fenfe  and 
firrnnefs  of  the  people  inducing  them  cheerfully 
to  fubmit  to  burthens  of  which  neceftity  de- 
manded the  impofition)  yet,  notwithftanding 
thefe  circumftances,  nothing  fihould  deter  him 
from  coming  forward  and  propofing  a new  efta- 
blifhment  fuitable  to  the  rank,  the  character,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Regent : nor  could  he  think 
of  taking  the  fum  necefiary  to  provide  for  this 
eftabliftiment  out  of  the  civil  lift,  which  was  the 
property  of  his  Majefty  ; but  he  would  fairly  ap- 
peal to  the  public,  by  whom  he  had  been  fo 
highly  favoured,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
who  had  fo  cheerfully  and  fuccefsfully  contri- 
buted fo  much,  and  feen  their  credit  and  their 
commerce  reftored  and  raifed,  in  confequence, 
to  a moft  flourifhing  ftate,  would  with  equal 
cheerfulnefs  contribute,  in  order  to  provide  for 
fo  unavoidable  and  fo  fingular  an  exigency.  In 
fhort,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  he  fiiould  be 
ready  to  ftand  forward  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and 
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place  the  expence  where,  in  his  mind,  it  ought 
to  fall,— upon  the  public  purfe  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  on  the  firft  opening  of  his  plan 
on  a former  day,  had  omitted  to  ftate  even  that 
there  was  to  be  a council,  till  the  reiolution  came 
to  be  read,  and  then  he  had  flatted  up,  and  put 
his  council,  like  a poftcript  to  a letter,  or  a mat- 
ter of  trifling  confequence;  taking  care  to  tell 
them  no  more,  than  it  was  to  be  a Council  of 
Advice,  not  a Council  of  Controul.  But  the 
nature  and  conftitution  of  the  council,  he  faid, 
ought  to  be  explained,  and  the  Committee  ought 
to  be  told  of  whom  it  was  to  confift,  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  anfwered,  that  with  regard  to  the 
council,  he  thanked  the  honourable  gentleman 
for  having  given  him  an  opportunity  of  unfold- 
ing its  nature  and  conftitution,  which  he  fhould 
have  been  forrv  to  have  left  unexplained,  though 
it  really  had  efcaped  his  recollection.  Mr.  Pitt 
then  ftated,  that  the  council  was  to  be  iolely  a 
Council  of  Advice,  and  in  no  fort  a Council  oi 
Controul.  It  was  to  include  in  it  all  the  great 
officers  of  His  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  with  fome 
of  the  right  reverend  Prelates,  to  give  it  the  gra- 
vity and  folemnity  due  to  its  importance. 

At  length  the  Committee  divided  on  the  quef- 
tion,  that  the  words  in  the  middle  of  the  queftion 
ftand  part  of  the  motion. 

Ayes  229;  Noes  165. — Majority  64. 
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Lord  North  then  moved,  “ That  the  words 
“ for  a limited  time,”  be  added  to  the  motion 
upon  which  the  Houle  divided. 

Ayes,  164;  Noes,  220. 

Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  “ To  limit  the  duration 
“ of  the  Regency  Bill  to  one  year.”  On  a lug- 
geftion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  proper  time  for 
difcuffing  fuch  a queftion,  would  be  when  the 
bill  was  actually  brought  in,  the  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Rolle  now  obferved,  that  he  had  given  his 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  Regency,  under  a convidtion  derived  from 
an  affurance  communicated  by  a right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  laft  year,  that  His  Royal 
Highnefs  was  not  married.  His  condituents, 
however,  had  diredted  him  to  folicit  frefh  infor- 
mation on  the  fubjedt.  He  therefore  begged 
leave  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman. 

Sir  Francis  Bajfet  obferved,  that  it  was  a mod 
indecent  practice  to  agitate  queftions  of  this  fort, 
where  the  very  perfons  who  propofed  them  were 
obliged  to  alk  for  information  on  which  to  ground 
them.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  knew  any 
thing  on  the  fubjedt,  let  him  bring  forward  a 
motion  founded  on  that  knowledge.  If  he  did 
not,  it  was  at  once  informal  and  indecent  to  throw 
out  infinuations,  which  were  fo  far  from  being 
founded  in  fadt,  that  the  author  of  them  was 
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compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  other  members  of 
the  Houle,,  to  try  if  he  could  not  obtain  that  in- 
formation, without  which,  he  ought  not  to  have 
ftirred  a lingle  ftep  in  the  bufinefs. 

Air.  Rolle  appealed  to  the  Chair,  whether  he 
was  diforderly,  repeating  his  former  words.  He 
added,  that  having  heard  from  a right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  on  a former  occafion, 
an  explicit  difavowal  of  any  fuch  marriage, 
though  he  had  finee  heard  and  read  that  the  dis- 
avowal was  not  warranted,  he  neverthelefs  fo  far 
trufted  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  de- 
claration, as  to  agree  to  make  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  meant,  however,  when  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
to  move  feveral  claufes  upon  that  point,  which  no 
threats  fhould  induce  him  to  decline  producing. 

Tuesday,  January  20. 

The  Report  of  the  refolutions  relative  to  the 
Regency  was,  this  day,  by  a deputation  of  the 
Commons,  carried  up  to  the  Lords.  After  which 
the  Houfe  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

[It  is  here  necelfary  to  premife,  that  the  intervening  fpace  be- 
tween the  20th  and  26th,  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Lords, 
in  debating  on  the  refoh  tions  palled  by  the  Commons ; but 
as  the  relation  in  this  place  of  what  palled  in  the  Upper 
Houfe  on  this  fubjedf,  would  interfeft  our  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  vve  have  judged  it  requilite, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  to  relate  every  thing  that 
occurred  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  firlt  inllance  ; 
and  then  recurring  to  the  time  when  the  refolutions  were 
carried  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  proceed,  in  a regular  and 
connedted  manner,  with  our  relation.] 
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Monday,  January  26. 

Two  Mailers  in  Chancery  informed  the  Com- 
mons, that  their  Lordfhips  defired  a prefent  con- 
ference in  the  Painted  Chamber,  on  the  fubjedt  of 
their  former  one  ; which,  after  fome  obfervations 
from  Mr.  Burke,  was  agreed  to,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Members  who  managed  the  lafh 
The  Committee  repaired  immediately  to  the 
Painted  Chamber. 

When  they  returned  from  this  conference,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcejier  informed  the  Commons, 
their  Lordfhips  had  agreed  to  their  refolutions 
without  any  amendment. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  informed  the  Houfe,  that  fince 
thele  refolutions  had  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  he  fliould  to-morrow  move 
that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to  His  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  know  regu- 
larly and  authentically  whether  his  Royal  High- 
nels  would  accept  of  the  Regency  with  the  limi- 
tations that  had  been  agreed  to  by  Parliament. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  notice  now,  that 
he  fhould  make  this  motion  to-morrow,  that 
Gentlemen  might  be  prepared,  as  he  conceived 
there  would  be  fome  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
head. 

After  fome  animadverfions  by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  condudl, 
the  Houfe  adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  January  27. 

After  the  Clerk  had  read  the  refolutions  agreed 
to  by  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  with  the  re- 
strictions and  limitations, 

Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  Houfe,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion  that  thefe  refolutions  Should  be  laid  before 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  before 
thev  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  Ad:  of  Par- 
liament,  in  order  to  alcertain,  in  a regular  and 
authentic  manner,  that  which  they  had  every  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  would  take  place — namely  <c  whe- 
ther his  Royal  Highnefs,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country,  and  from  a regard  to  His  Majefiy, 
would  condefeend  to  undertake  that  weighty  and 
important  truft  which  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament wifhed  to  delegate  to  him.”  Before 
yefierday  he  conceived  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
fition  to  fuch  an  add  refs.  As  he  could  not  ima- 
gine on  what  grounds  any  opposition  could  be 
made,  he  Should  make  the  motion  of  which  he 
gave  notice  yefierday.  and  after  that  motion  was 
dilpofed  of,  he  Should  then  make  another,  <f  That 
an  Addrefs  Should  likewife  be  prefented  to  the 
Queen,  acquainting  her  with  the  laft  refolution 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament.” 

f 

The  firft  motion  was  read  by  the  Speaker,  to 
wit,  c<  that  a Committee  be  appointed  to  lay 
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before  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
thofe  refolutions  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
for  fupplying  the  defedt  of  the  Royal  Authority, 
fubjedt  to  fuch  limitations  and  reftridtions,  as  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  feemed  to  require;  and  that 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  from  a regard  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  would 
coudefcend  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
this  country,  agreeable  to  thele  refolutions,  as 
foon  as  an  adt  of  Parliament  fhould  have  palled 
to  carry  them  into  eired!.” 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  contended  that  this  Addrefs 
was  improper  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  in  point 
of  matter.  His  Right  Hon.  Friend,  on  a former 
day,  had  moved  for  fome  papers,  which  perhaps 
could  not  be  produced  in  a Parliamentary  way  ; 
but,  thank  God,  they  were  now  in  pofleffion  of 
the  public,  and  would  exhibit  to  the  nation  the 
character  and  exalted  virtues  of  his  Royal  High- 
nefs, and  that  he  knows,  loves,  and  reveres  the 
conftitution.  He  did  not  wifh  to  have  the  Re- 
gency but  by  the  confent  of  Parliament.  In  his 
anfwer  to  the  paper  fent  him  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  he  exprelles  fome  regret  that  he 
was  diftrufted.  But  notwithftanding  that  regret 
and  furprife,  he,  in  the  moft  humble,  proper, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  mod  dignified 
manner,  exprefles  his  content  to  accept  of  this 
office  with  whatever  reftridtions  and  limitations 
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the  wifdom  of  Parliament  might  judge  proper  to 
burden  him.  Since  it  is  clear  then  that  he  will 
accept  of  it,  why  prefent  an  addrefs  ? — why  not 
proceed  with  the  bill,  and  then  addrefs  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  which  would  be  more  regular  and 
conftitutional. 

Lord  Belgrave,  Mr.  Ryder , and  Colonel  Phipps 
contended  for  the  propriety  of  the  communica- 
tion being  made  in  the  prefent  flage,  left  the 
Houfe,  after  going  through  all  the  ftages,  lhould 
have  been  lofing  their  time,  if  the  Prince  lhould 
be  difpofed  to  refufe  it.  Under  fuch  a circum- 
ftance,  other  very  different  proceedings  muft  be 
taken;  but  at  all  events,  the  addrefs  or  commu- 
nication could  not  be  fent  up  before;  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  refolutions  were  not  before 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Grey  alleged,  that  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  Minifter’s  unaccountable  conduct 
refpedting  this  bufmefs,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  difunion  of  fentiment  in  thofe  with  whom 
he  adted,  or  from  whatever  caufe,  there  was  an 
abfence  of  fyftem  and  method,  which  was  as 
difficult  to  be  explained,  as  the  meafures  them- 
felves  were  incapable  of  being  defended.  The 
mode,  fuch  as  it  was,  had  been  deferibed,  by 
fome,  as  plain,  Ample,  and  diredt ; and  in  this 
praife  he  was  ready  to  concur,  if  any  one  could 
prove  to  him,  that  intricacy  was  plainnefs ; that 
embarrafltnent  was  fimplicity;  and  that  diredt- 
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nefs  was  to  be  traced  in  indecifion  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  order  of  a good  plan  was  always  to 
be  found  in  its  proportions  and  fymmetry  ; but 
the  diforder  of  a bad  one,  was  evident  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  both.  Nor  did  he  fee  any  one  end  the 
motion  now  before  the  Houle  would  tend  to,  ex- 
cept the  introduction  of  delay.  If  fuch  an  addrefs 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  thought  neceflary,  it 
Should  have  been  done  previous  to  the  difcullion 
that  the  fubjecl  has  undergone.  He  admitted  that 
thecorrefpondence  which  the  Minifter,  very  Angu- 
larly called  a confidential  one,  between  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  not  matter  for  the  Houfe 
to  go  upon;  and  when  they  were  about  to  lay 
before  him  their  plan,  they  ought  certainly  to 
fubmit  the  whole  of  it,  which  could  not  be  done 
till  the  different  provifions  fhould  be  made  in  the 
bill.  If  it  was  meant  as  matter  of  refpedt  to  the 
Prince,  he  could  only  wifh  that  his  Royal  High- 
nefs had  been  treated  with  a little  more  of  it  in  the 
courte  of  thefe  proceedings.  He  aflced  what 
would  be  the  effeCl  of  the  communication  in  the 
prefent  ftage?  The  Prince  by  any  anfwer  he 
might  give  to  thefe  refolutions,  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  bind  himfelf  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Regency  under  fuch  limitations  or  alterations 
as  it  might  undergo  when  in  the  fhape  of  a 
bill ; nor  could  the  Houfes  fo  bind  themfelves 
to  the  precife  circumftances  contained  in  thefe 

words. 
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words,  as  to  preclude  all  difcufiion  of  them  in 
the  fubfequent  ftages. 

Here  a converfation  took  place  very  foreign 
to  the  fubjed  of  debate,  in  confequence  of  Mr. 
Brandling  having  obferved,  with  fome  degree  of 
feverity,  on  the  condud  of  the  Sheriff  of  Nor- 
thumberland, refpeding  the  oppofition  which  an 
addrefs  from  that  county  to  Mr.  Pitt  had  met 
with.  This  having  paffed  over, 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  there  were  two  things  that 
he  owned  would  incline  him  to  agree  to  the  ad- 
drefs;  one  of  thofe  was,  that  it  was  underflood 
the  idea  fo  haftily  fuggefted  on  a preceding  even- 
ing, of  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Regency, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  reducing  the  form  of 
the  conflitution  to  a Republic,  by  making  the 
eledion  of  a fupreme  governor  annual,  would  no 
longer  be  infilled  on.  He  declared,  when  this 
idea  was  fir  ft  ftartcd,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
feemed  to  be  ready  to  embrace  it;  he  could  not 
therefore  but  wTonder  at  the  fort  of  acquiefcence 
manifefted  by  the  Houfe  at  a propofition  of  fo 
monftrous  a nature,  tending,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  change  the  form  of  the  conflitution.  The  refo- 
lutions,  he  faid,  upon  the  face  of  them,  appeared 
permanent,  fince  they  contained  nothing  which 
pointed  out  that  they  were  calcul  ated  merely  to  fub- 
fill  for  a limited  time,  and  to  anfwer  an  emergency 
of  only  a temporary  nature,  although  upon  that 
finglc  ground,  urged  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, 
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man,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  debate,  had  the 
Houfe  been  called  upon  to  vote  the  refolutions. 
He  enforced  the  necefiity  of  accompanying  the 
refolutions,  when  laid  before  his  Royal  High- 
nefs,  with  fome  intimation  of  this  very  material 
circumftance  j and  before  he  fat  down,  declared 
he  would  move  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  in 
order  to  add  words  to  that  effedt. 

Mr.  Sheridan  added  a few  other  obfervations,  and 
concluded  with  moving,  by  way  of  amendment, 
to  add  to  the  motion,  “ that  the  reftridtions  were 
<c  formed  on  the  fuppofition  that  his  Majefty’s 
<c  illnefs  was  only  temporary,  and  might  be  of 
<c  no  long  duration.”  Thefe  words,  he  faid,  he 
had  taken  out  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  wras  already 
before  the  public,  and  therefore  he  did  not  ima- 
gine that  any  objedtion  could  be  made  to  his 
amendment  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  or 
any  other  member,  but  that  the  amendment 
would  be  agreed  to,  as  a matter  of  courfe. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  it  was  true 
he  had  agreed  that  the  refolutions  were  fit  only 
for  a temporary  purpofe  ; and  though  the  Houfe 
had  agreed  to  them  on  that  ground,  the  impoffibi- 
lity  mult  be  feen,  of  fixing  beforehand  the  precife 
time  thofe  reftridtions  {hall  laft.  He  complained 
of  the  Hon.  Gentleman’s  having  feledted  a few 
words  of  his  letter  to  the  Prince,  and  not  the 
whole  of  the  idea  ; he  conceived  that  the  cafe 
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fhould  be  left  open  for  the  Houfe  in  future  to 
judge  upon.  By  agreeing  to  the  addrefs,  the 
Houfe  could  not  be  confidered  pledged  any  fur- 
ther than  to  the  honour  and  judgment  on  which 
they  had  adted;  if  they  made  any  alteration,  the 
Prince  could  not  be  confidered  as  bound  to 
iubmit  to  fuch  alteration,  by  any  acquiefcencc 
he  might  give  to  the  prefent  refolutions.  In 
reply  to  what  had  been  infinuated  of  his  difre- 
fpedt  to  the  Prince,  he  begged  to  fay  that  he  had 
never  thought  it  neceffary  to  ftoop  to  the  notice 
of  libels  induftrioufly  circulated,  and  which  had 
never  been  avowed  ; if  any  one  could  Hate  a fin- 
gle  inflance  of  want  of  refpedt  to  the  Prince, 
which  he  confidered  as  infeparable  from  his  duty 
to  the  Sovereign  ; if  any  man  could  mention  in 
what  manner  he  had  ever  behaved  with  difre- 
fpedt  or  want  of  civility  to  the  Prince,  he  defired 
that  it  might  be  openly  and  manfully  avowed. 
He  confidered  what  he  owed  to  the  Conftitution, 
to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  the  people  of  England, 
to  be  paramount  to  any  refpedl:  due  to  the  Prince, 
but  not  inconfiftent  with  it.  He  had  ever  paid  the 
fame  refpedt  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  as  he  had 
done  to  any  other  of  the  Royal  family.  He  com 
fidered  the  true  refpedt  that  was  due  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  to  be  the  endeavour  to  cultivate  the 
interefts  of  the  country  he  will  fpecdily  be  called 
to  govern. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Grey , in  reply,  faid,  he  felt  himfelf  auk- 
wardly  fituated,  as  he  could  not  bring  forward 
any  charge  of  the  nature  in  queftion,  without 
appearing  to  fpeak  from  fome  authority  ; but  as 
he  had  undoubtedly  accufed  the  Right  Hon, 
Gentleman  of  having  treated  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  want  of  refped  and  of 
attention,  he  would  proceed  diftindly  to  make 
out  what  appeared  to  him  fufficient  grounds  for 
that  charge. — The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  behaved  with  great  want 
of  refped  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Privy  Council 
had  been  fummoned  to  examine  the  phyficians.* 
If  a proper  refped  had  been  paid  to  the  Prince, 
he  would  have  at  lead;  been  confulted  upon  the 
bufinefs ; but  neither  of  thofe  marks  of  refped 
were  thought  proper,  and  he  had  only  an  intima- 
tion of  the  bufinefs  by  a common  fummons, 
tranfmitted  the  night  previous  to  its  being  pro- 
pofed  to  Parliament. 

‘fhe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid  he  rofe  not 
to  complain  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
having  made  the  charge,  but  dneerely  to  thank 
him,  particularly  for  the  explicit  manner  in 
which  he  had  dated  it,  and  by  which  means  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  it  fairly,  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  fatisfadory  to  that  Houfe 
and  to  the  country.  The  firft  charge  was  a 
failure  of  refined  in  fummoning  the  Prince  to 
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the  Privy  Council ; but  that,  if  a charge,  would 
rather  fall  on  the  Lord  Prefident,  who  iffued  the 
fummonfes.  He  wifhed  not,  however,  to  avoid 
participating  in  any  meafure  of  that  Noble  Lord’s, 
with  whom  he  was  proud  and  happy  to  adh  The 
firft  part  of  the  charge  was,  that  the  Prince  had 
not  been  confulted.  To  that  he  anfwered,  that 
it  was  not  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  Miniders, 
in  the  execution  of  a great  trufl  for  the  King,  to 
confider  themfelves  under  the  orders  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  no  authority.  The 
latter  part  of  the  charge,  of  his  Royal  High- 
nefs’s  having  had  but  a common  fummons,  and 
no  intimation  of  the  bufinefs,  was  not  true.  He 
had  a letter  fent  to  him  from  the  Lord  Prefident, 
and  the  fummons  was  totally  different  to  any 
other  Privy  Counfellor,  except  to  thofe  who 
were  Princes  of  the  Blood.  The  next  charge 
was,  not  having  laid  the  plan  before  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  previous  to  its  being  laid  before  that 
Lloufe.  The  Houfe,  he  faid,  remembered  the 
manner  he  had  been  called  upon  by  a Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  to  date  the  gene- 
ral outlines.  Lie  dated  them  for  the  information 
of  that  Rio*ht  Honourable  Gentleman  and  the 

o 

Houfe,  and  they  were  communicated  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  immediately  on  his  com- 
mand : the  particulars  were  alfo  communicat- 
ed to  his  Royal  Highnefs  as  foon  as  they  were 
agreed  to.  The  next  and  lad  charge  was,  having 

did 
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difrefpectfully  communicated  fuch  information 
to  the  Prince ; fome  had  alferted  that  it  had  been 
by  verbal  meflage ; others  that  it  had  been  by  a 
livery  fervant,  The  truth,  however,  was,  that 
fuch  communications  were  fent  by  a melfcnger. 
If,  in  fending  a meffenger  with  them,  he  had 
failed  in  etiquette,  it  was  not  from  intent,  but 
from  ignorance.  He  had  before  had  the  honour 
of  communicating  with  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  and  no  difrefpedt  was  then  en- 
tertained. In  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration, 
he  had  frequent  occafions  of  communicating 
with  his  Majefty,  and  he  had  never  fent  fuch 
communication  in  any  other  manner  than  he  had 
fent  to  the  Prince.  He  was  perfuaded  that  every 
Gentleman  mud  be  happy  at  the  refutation  of 
fuch  calumnies ; and  he  doubted  not  but  the 
Houfe,  and  the  public  at  large,  would  judge  of 
other  reports  as  they  will  of  the  prefent,  as  falfe, 
calumniating,  and  ungrounded  in  every  parti- 
cular. 

Mr.  Burke  contended,  that  the  refult  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  general  behaviour 
was  difrefpedtful  to  the  Prince.  He  infilled  the 
Prince’s  not  being  confulted  relative' to  the  Privy 
Council  was  an  infult,  and  that  the  deciding 
upon  the  queftion  of  Right,  without  alking  whe- 
ther fuch  a claim  was  or  was  not  made,  was  a 
mod  atrocious  adt  of  indecency. 
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Mr.  Sheridan , for  the  purpofe  of  making  the 
amendment  more  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  to  the 
Prince,  moved,  that  the  following  words  be  add- 
ed to  the  amendment  he  had  before  propofed — 
ci  But  if,  unfortunately,  his  Majefiy’s  recovery 
fhould  be  protracted  to  a more  diftant  period 
than  there  is  reafon  at  prefent  to  imagine,  it  will 
be  open,  hereafter,  to  the  wifdom  of  Parliament 
to  reconfider  thefe  provisions.” 

The  queftion  was,  at  length,  put  on  the  amend- 
ment, which  being  negatived,  the  original  ques- 
tion for  the  addrefs  was  carried. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  propofed  a fimilar  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  founded  on  the  fifth  refolution,  giving 
to  her  Majefty  the  care  of  the  King's  perfon,  and 
the  government  of  the  Houfehold,  which  was 
agreed  to. 


Monday,  February  2. 

Mr.  Pitt  appeared  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe,  and 
read  the  anfwer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
addrefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  relative  to 
the  Regency,  as  follows : — 

cc  My  Lords  and  Gentle  men f 

te  I thank  you  for  communicating  to  me  the 
refolutions  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Houfes,  and 

I requeft 
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I requeft  you  to  affure  them,  in  my  name,  that 
my  duty  to  the  King,  my  father,  and  my  anxious 
concern  for  the  fafety  and  intereds  of  the  people, 
which  mud:  be  endangered  by  a longer  fufpen- 
don  of  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority,  toge- 
ther with  my  refpeft  for  the  united  dedres  of  the 
Houfes,  outweigh  in  my  mind  every  other  con- 
dderation,  and  will  determine  me  to  undertake 
the  weighty  and  important  trud  propofed  to  me, 
in  conformity  to  the  refolutions  now  communi- 
cated to  me.  I am  fendble  of  the  difficulties  that 
mud  attend  the  execution  of  this  trud,  in  the  pe- 
culiar circumdances  in  which  it  is  committed  to 
my  charge,  of  which,  as  I am  acquainted  with 
no  former  example,  my  hopes  of  a fuccefsful  ad- 
minidration  cannot  be  founded  on  any  pad  expe- 
rience. But  condding  that  the  limitations  on  the 
exerciie  of  the  royal  authority,  deemed  neceffary 
for  the  prefent,  have  been  approved  by  the  two 
Houfes  only  as  a temporary  meafure,  founded 
on  the  loyal  hope,  in  which  I ardently  partici- 
pate, that  his  Majedy’s  diforder  may  not  be  of 
long  duration,  and  truding,  in  the  mean  while, 
that  I fhall  receive  a zealous  and  united  fupport 
in  the  two  Houfes  and  in  the  nation,  proportion- 
ed to  the  difficulty  attending  the  difcharge  of  my 
trud  in  this  interval,  I will  entertain  the  pleafing 
hope,  that  my  faithful  endeavours  to  preferve 
the  intereds  of  the  King,  his  Crown,  and  people, 
may  be  fuccefsful.” 
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Lord  Court outi  appeared  alfo  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Houfe,  and  read  the  following  anfwer  of  the 
Queen  to  the  refolutions  of  both  Houfes : — 

“ My  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  King,  and 
the  fenfe  I mud  ever  entertain  of  my  pad  obliga- 
tions  to  this  country,  will  certainly  engage  my 
mod  earned  attention  to  the  anxious  and  momen- 
tous truft  intended  to  be  repofed  in  me  by  Par- 
liament. It  will  be  a great  confolation  to  me  to 
receive  the  aid  of  a Council,  of  which  I lhall 
' dand  fo  much  in  need,  in  the  difcharge  of  a 
duty  wherein  the  happinefs  of  my  future  life  is 
indeed  deeply  intereded,  but  which  a higher  ob- 
ject, the  happinefs  of  a great,  loyal,  and  affec- 
tionate people  renders  dill  more  important.” 

f 

A Meffage  from  the  Lords  then  informed  the 
Houfe,  that  their  Lordfhips  had  appointed  a 
Commiffion,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Executive 
Power,  to  open  the  Parliament,  which  confided 

of  all  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  and  Members 

* 

of  the  Upper  Houfe  in  the  prefent  Adminidra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  the  next  dep  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Houfe  to  take,  was  to  devife  the 
means  of  gaining  the  Royal  Affent  to  ratify  thefe 
proceedings.  Having  fird  fully  edabliffied,  by 
the  refolutions,  that  there  exided  no  right  what- 
ever 
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ever  to  aflfume,  in  its  prefent  fufpepded  (late,  the 
perfonal  exerciie  of  the  Royal  Authority — that 
the  cafe  was  not  provided  for  by  law,  nor  had 
the  confliturion  in  any  perfon  lodged  the  right  of 
ruling  in  the  particular  inftance  in  queftion — 
Whatever  was  done  muft  be  confidered  as  the  adt 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  refpedting  the  form 
in  which  the  Royal  Aflent  was  to  be  given.  That 
maxim  of  the  law7  was  Hill  in  full  force,  that  the 
political  capacity  of  the  King  was  ftill  as  perfect 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a demife,  or  the  Crown  falling 
upon  the  head  of  a minor. 

The  authority  then,  which  the  Two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  was  to  call  into  adtion,  to  fandtion 
their  proceedings,  muft  be  the  Great  Seal ; the 
only  legal  and  Conjlitutional  Organ  of  our  Govern- 
ment, for  declaring  the  King’s  Authority,  and 
which  found  neceftity  pointed  as  being  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  exifting  defedt  of  the  perfonal 
authority  of  the  Sovereign.  It  Was  an  inftru- 
ment  of  fuch  high  origin,  as  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  Courts  of  Law,  but  was  there  held 
and  confidered  by  the  Judges,  as  conclufive  and 
inconteftable  evidence.  If  it  were  to  happen  that 
the  Throne  fhould  be  vacant,  or  that  the  Branches 
of  the  Royal  Family  fhould  be  extind,  by  the 
happy  mixture  of  our  Government,  it  was  fo 
contrived,  that  this  Conjlitutional  Organ , the 
Great  Seal,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Revolution, 
could,  by  the  authority  of  both  Houfes,  be  legally 
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cxerciicd;  by  the  deciiion  of  which,  the  right 
of  appointing  a Regent  was  acknowledged  ; and 
it  now  became  a confequent  incumbent  duty  of 
the  Two  Exifting  Branches  of  the  Legiflature, 
to  create  and  eftablifh  the  'third . This  was 

neither  the  dodlrine  of  legal  Metaphyfics,  nor 
any  monftrous  fiction  of  Law  : but  it  was  that 
dodtrine  which  kept  alive  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
which  was  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  preferve  the 
fpirit  of  the  Conftitution.  The  Royal  Aflent 
might  be  obtained  by  a perfon  afluming  the 
Government  of  the  Country  as  his  right,  or  by 
an  Addrefs  of  Parliament,  praying  him  to  exer- 
cife  the  authority,  or  by  a deputed  power  of  both 
Houfes.  The  lafi:  mode,  which  was  intended  to 
be  adopted  in  the  prefent  cafe,  was  inconteftably 
the  belt,  and  good  in  point  of  law.  The  autho- 
rity for  its  ratification  would  run  in  the  name  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  By  preferving  at 
the  fame  time  thofe  indifpenfable  forms  which 
tend  to  fhew  the  political  capacity  of  the  King 
is  perfedt,  the  Ploufe  would  ftridtly  adhere  to 
thofe  principles,  which  guided  our  a-nceftors  at 
the  Revolution.  On  a fubjedl  which  had  been 
fo  repeatedly  cpnfidered,  it  was  not  necefiary 
further  to  enlarge ; he  therefore  would  move — • 
“ That  the  Ploufe  do  agree  with  the  Lords,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  the  Commiffion  under  the  Great 
Seal,  for  opening  the  Parliament. ’* 


The 


The  motion  being  feconded, 

Mr.  Dempjler  faid,  fome  further  explanation 
was  neceffary,  to  inform  the  Houfe  of  the  nature 
of  the  Commiffion  alluded  to.  He  wifhed  to 
know  whether  the  fame  Commiffion  was  to  open 
the  Parliament  and  alfo  give  the  Royal  Alfent  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  in  the  year  1754,  when 
George  the  Second  vilited  Hanover,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  was  then  Chancellor ; there  were  two 
Commiffions  ; the  firft  opened  the  Parliament ; 
and  a fecond  fpccific  Commiffion  was  iffued  to 
eXercife  the  Royal  Affent,  which  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  intended  to 
be  purfued. 

Mr.  Dempjler  expreffed  himfelf  diffatisfied  with 
the  explanation ; and  remarked,  that  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  was  Regent,  there  was  but  one  com- 
miffion iffued  for  both  purpofes  in  queftion0* 
What  was  therefore  propofed,  was  going  a hep 
beyond  that  neceffity  which  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  prefcribed.  Commiffion  after  Commiffion 
might  be  iffued,  and  both  Houfes  continue  in 
conjunction  to  exercife  the  function  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative.  ' . 

The  Majler  of  the  Rolls  maintained,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  preceding  Speaker  tended  directly 
to  take  away  the  Kingly  Authority,  and  dethrone 
the  Monarch,  hill  exiting  : it  went  to  authorife 
the  Regent  to  exercife  at  once  all  the  legiflative 
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power  of  the  Monarch,  and  which  would  have 
effectually  precluded  both  Houfcs  from  limiting 
and  reftraining  the  Government  of  the  Regency. 

Lord  North  contended  again  ft  the  Retaliation. 
'1  he  objection  which  he  had  principally  to  make 
againft  the  Commiffion  propofed  to  open  the 
Parliament,  and  to  give  the  Royal  Affent,  was. 
that  it  was  wholly  diverted  of  that  quality  which 
made  the  Royal  Alfent  valid,  and  of  any  autho- 
rity. He  could  not  conceive  the  force  or  value 
ol  any  Affent,  were  there  was  no  power  of  JDiJfent 
inherent  or  attached.  This  creature  was  to  be 
railed  up,  merely  to  receive  the  mandates  of  the 
Two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  not  to  execute  the 
office  of  the  Third  Branch  of  the  Conftitution. — 
Every  confideration  feemed  to  be  enveloped  in 
that  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  if  the  Great  Seal  were 
a divine  elfence,  fuperior  to  the  Royal  Power 
itfelf.  No  one,  his  Lordffiip  declared,  could 
have  a greater  refpeCt  than  he  had  for  that  in- 
firument,  and  lor  thofe  who  had  it  in  their 
poffieffion ; but  he  could  not  confider  an  inftru- 
ment  a mere  Tool  of  Government,  as  co-ordinate 
with  Majefty.  As  the  Refolutions  had  been 
brought  forward,  it  feemed  that  the  intention 
was  to  have  two  Cotnmiffions.  At  this  rate 
they  might  go  on,  and  continue  for  the  whole 
feffions,  nay,  for  feveral  years,  if  his  Majefty *s 
illnefs  Ihould  lafl  fo  long,  palling  bills,  by  the 
foie  authority  of  the  Two  Houfes,  under  the 
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fifHon  of  their  having  the  aflent  of  the  Third 
Branch  of  the  Legiflature.  It  had  been  urged, 
as  a j unification  of  this  perverfion  of  law,  that 
the  Great  Seal  affixed,  no  matter  how,  to  any 
aft  of  the  Two  Houfes,  was  lb  far  equivalent  to 
the  Royal  affent,  as  to  be  . undeniable  authority 
in  every  Court  of  Record.  In  any  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,  he  was  ready  to  allow,  that  nothing 
could  be  averred  againft  a record ; but  a plea 
might  be  entered  again  ft  the  exijlence  of  fuch 
record.  The  fixture  of  the  Great  Seal  was 
neceffary  to  an  act  of  Parliament;  but  did  it  not 
alfo  require  the  Royal  fignature  ? The  com- 
miffion  at  leaft  for  opening  the  Parliament,  could 
not  be  valid  without  the  Sign  Manual;  and  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  how  was  this  to  be  obtained  ? 
Thus  the  record  would  be  incomplete,  and  every 
aft  palTed  under  that,  commiffion,  might  be  in- 
validated, and  over-ruled. 

A Right  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
had  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  ftep  which  it 
had  been  propofed  to  take  on  his  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  to  addrefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  aflume 
the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  during 
his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  would  not  be  merely  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  Kingly  Office,  but  would  go 
the  length  of  virtually  dethroning  the  King.  What 
then  would  their  own  commiffion  do  ? Would  it 
not,  in  the  alfumption  of  the  Regal  Power,  by 
the  commiffioners  to  be  nominated  by  Parlia- 
ment, 
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nient,  equally  dethrone  the  King  ? His  power 
would  be  fufpended,  and  his  functions  delegated 
as  much  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other.  What 
had  they  met  for,  and  what  had  been  the  object 
of  their  deliberations  ? Was  it  not  to  appoint 
lame  fubflitute  to  fupply  the  defedt  occafioned 
by  the  inability  of  the  King  ? therefore,  if  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Learned  Gentleman  were  true, 
they  had  met  to  dethrone  him , and  were  now  de- 
liberating on  the  mode  of  doing  it.  He  had 
applied  this  flrong  exprefiion  to  the  propofed 
transfer  of  the  legiflative  part  only  of  the  Royal 
Authority  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Government,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  unconflitutional  medium,  and  exactly 
as  it  was,  in  that  extraordinary  way,  intended  to 
fettle  it.  But  he  appealed  to  the  very  Prece- 
dents which  the  Learned  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to,  and  which  he  would  find  furnifhed  an  argu- 
ment againft  himfelf.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  during  the  minority  of  that  King,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefter  had  been  in  veiled  with  the  whole 
of  the  Sovereign  Authority,  both  Leg  illative  and 
Executive,  with  the  affiflance  only  of  a Council. 
The  fame  power  was  afterwards  given  tof  the 
Duke  of  York;  yet  it  had  not  been  fo  much  as 
hinted,  that  the  Miner  King,  then  incapable  to 
exercife  the  fundlions  of  a King,  was  by  this 
temporary  transfer  of  his  Prerogative,  defp oiled 
of  his  Throne. 
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Lord  John  Townjhend  confefTed  himfelf  at  a lofs 
to  difcover,  if  that  perfection  in  the  political 
capacity  of  the  King  exifted,  the  reafon  for  new- 
modelling  the  Executive  Authority.  There  was 
no  diffiolution  in  the  Government ; the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Courts  of  Judicature  were  not  ltopped ; 
private  property  throughout  the  kingdom  Hill 
remained  protected  ; no  apology  therefore  could 
be  made  for  violating  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
flitution.  As  the  Great  Seal  was  meant  to  be 
cxercifed,  it  could  not  legally  be  confidered  as  a 
record,  for  it  was  deficient  in  what  was  eiTential 
to  make  it  valid — the  King’s  Signature.  The 
plan  propofed  by  Oppofition  for  addrefling  the 
Prince  to  exercife  the  Regal  Authority,  would, 
he  faid,  have  avoided  this  complicated  and  dan- 
gerous fyflem,  in  which  the  Minifter  had  invol- 
ved himfelf  and  the  country. 

The  Attorney -General  obferved,  that  Lord  John 
Townjhend  had,  by  his  arguments,  both  defcribed 
the  nature,  and  corroborated  the  exigence  of  the 
political  capacity  of  the  King,  in  faying  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Juflice  were  not 
impeded  by  the  prefent  perfonal  fufpenfion  of  the 
King’s  Authority.  They  were  flill  alive,  and 
in  full  vigour,  from  the  duty  of  Lord  Chief  Juf- 
tice  down  to  that  of  the  petty  office  of  a Con- 
ftable — when,  as  at  the  Revolution,  the  Throne 
was  vacant,  or  in  the  cafe,  as  it  is  called,  prop- 
ter defetlum  fanguinis , the  Courts  of  Juflice  were 
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not  open.  During  a Monarch’s  infancy.  Tick- 
nefs,  or  dotage,  his  politic  capacity  is  incapable 
either  of  fufpenfion  or  diminution  ; but  if  there 
exift  a perfonal  incapacity  in  the  Sovereign,  by 
the  earlieft  black  letter  authority  it  was  confirmed, 
that  the  defed  muft  be  fupplied  by  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament.  The  authority  of  the  Great  Seal, 
as  intended  to  be  exercifed,  be  the  hifiory  of  it 
what  it  might,  was  a record  that  could  not  be 
averred  againft.  When  once  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery, it  was  legally  binding}  nor  was  the  ad: 
invalidated  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  becaufe  the 
Royal  Signature  could  not  be  obtained.  It  was 
in  earlier  reigns  that  the  fignature  of  the  King 
ufed  to  be  put  to  ads  of  Parliament,  a ceremony 
which  had  long  been  difeontinued.  In  palling 
letters  patent,  the  Great  Seal  was  ufed,  and  con- 
fidered  as  complete  and  adequate  authority  with- 
out the  King’s  fignature.  After  making  a variety 
of  appofite  legal  allufions,  he  concluded  by  de- 
claring himfelf  an  advocate  for  the  Commiffion, 
as  the  only  legal  and  conftitutional  mode  of  rati- 
fying the  proceedings  of  both  Houfes  ol  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Burke , after  indulging  himfelf  for  fome 
time  in  a very  inveterate  firain  of  eloquence 
againft  Minifters,  proceeded  to  a more  ferious 
firain  of  argument.  He  urged,  that  a real  and 
fubftantial  ad  of  the  two  Houfes  Ihould  not  be 
coupled  or  united  with  a fuppofed  ad  ol  the 
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Crown,  that  was  wholly  informal.  This  fidtion, 
by  which  the  Royal  fundlions  were  veiled  in  the 
delegates  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, — this 
nfurpation  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  fa  id,  was  no- 
thing lefs  than  making  war  upon  the  Crown.  It 
was  robbing  the  Crown,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  pay  it  an  ufelefs  compliment.  The 
informality  of  the  proceeding  could  not  be  jus- 
tified by  any  good  or  wife  ends  that  it  was  deftin- 
ed  to  attain.  He  had  heard  of  order  fprung  out 
of  chaos  ; but  this  was  firflcreating  chaos,  for 
the  purpofe  o.f  eftablilhing  order  afterwards.  Mr. 
Burke,  after  feveral  other  weighty  arguments, 
and  many  fanciful  and  ingenious  allufions,  apo- 
logized for  any  intemperance  or  warmth  which 
he  might  have  betrayed  in  the  courfe  of  his 
fpeech  ; if  he  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  indifcre- 
tion,  he  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  im- 
pute it  only  to  its  real  caufe,  his  regard  for  the 
Conftitution,  and  the  unity  of  the  Crown. 

After  fome  further  debate,  in  which  Mr. 
Windham,  Sir  John  Scott,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr. 
Rolle,  took  a part,  the  queflion  was  put  and 
carried  without  a divifion.  The  report  was  then 
brought  up  and  agreed  to  ; after  which  it  was 
moved  and  refolved,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Houfe  be  communicated  to  the  Peers  in  a con- 
ference to-morrow. 

Previous  to  the  motion  of  adjournment,  a fhort 
debate  arofc  concerning  the  form  in  which  a new 
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Speaker  fliould  meet  the  Commiflioners  on  the  to- 
morrow, when  it  was  agreed,  on  his  own  fug- 
geftion,  that  it  lhould  be  done  after  the  prece- 
dent at  the  Rcftoration  and  the  Revolution,  that 
is,  without  any  form  at  all . 


Tuesday,  February  3. 

As  foon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  a 
meflage  was  fent  to  the  Lords  to  require  a con- 
ference, which  being  granted,  the  fame  mana- 
gers who  had  been  employed  in  the  former  con- 
ferences were  appointed  t©  manage  this. 

On  their  return,  Mr.  Ryder  reported,  that  he 
had  given  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  the  refolutions 
of  their  Lordfhips,  in  which  the  Commons  had 
concurred. 

Soon  after  this.  Sir  Francis  Molyneux  appear- 
ed, and  addrefling  the  Speaker,  laid,  that  the 
Lords,  empowered  by  the  authority  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  commiflion,  commanded  the  immediate 
attendance  of  that  Honourable  Houfe  at  their 
Lordlhips  bar. 

This  was  immediately  complied  with  ; and  on 
return  of  the  Members,  the  Speaker  related,  that 
Earl  Bathurft  had,  in  a fpeech,  informed  them 
of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  and  read  the  commiflion 
for  convening  Parliament. 
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A bill  was  then  brought  in  pro  forma , and  read 
a firft  and  fecond  time.  The  different  orders  of 
the  Houfewere  next  recited;  Committees  of  Re- 
ligion, Privileges,  Trade,  &c.  appointed,  and 
all  the  other  preliminary  bufmefs  fettled  in  the 
manner  ufually  adopted  in  the  commencement 
of  afeffion. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  faid,  that  as  they  were  now  a 
Parliament  formally  aflembled  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King’s  commiffion,  it  would  be  unne- 
ceffary  for  him,  in  the  prefent  flage  of  a iubject 
already  fo  fully  difeuffed,  to  fay  more  than  limply 
moving  for  ct  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  his  Majeffy’s  per- 
fon,  as  alfo  for  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority 
during  his  Majeffy’s  illnefs.” 

Which  being  granted,  and  a Committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill,  the 
Houfe  adjourned. 


Thursday,  February  5. 

Regency  Bill. 

Mr.  Poivys,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Regency  Bill,  defired  to  know  of  fome  of 
the  Gentlemen  oppofite  him,  in  what  light  the 
Houfe  was  to  regard  the  Commiffioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  late  refolution  ? Was  the  Commiffion 
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.to  be  looked  on  as  extinct,  and  the  Commiftioners 
as  funhli  officio ; or  was  it  underftood  that  they  ftill 
retained  the  authority  with  which  they  had  been 
inverted,  for  any  further  purpofe  ? 

The  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Macdonald)  replied, 
that  in  his  judgment,  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mifrtoners  was  ftill  in  exiftence,  and  that  their 
power  was  complete  to  proceed  to  any  further 
ftep  which  the  two  Houfes  might  deem  neceftary. 

Mr.  Anftruther , after  defining  very  accurately 
the  powers  of  the  prefent  Commirtlon,  agreed 
with  the  Attorney  General  that  its  powers  were 
ftill  exifting. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  brought 
up  the  bill  “ for  appointing  a Regent,  and  to 
fupply  the  defect  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the 
Royal  authority,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Majefty’s  prefent  indifpo^ltion,,,  moved  for  the 
fecond  reading  of  the  Bill  toimorrow;  which, 
after  fome  converfation  upon  a claufe,  em- 
powering the  Queen’s  Council  of  Advice iC  to 
notify  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Council,  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  time  being,  their  opinion  of 
the  King’s  recovery,  and  directing  that  thereupon 
the  Parliament  fhould  immediately  be  affembled 
by  his  Majefty’s  proclamation,  under  his  own  fign 
manuel,”  was  carried  without  a divifion,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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Friday,  February  6. 

The  Houfe  being  met,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  rofe,  and  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bill  “ to  provide 
for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Perfon,  and 
for  the  adminiflration  of  the  Royal  authority, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs.” 
O11  the  Speaker’s  putting  the  qneftion,  <c  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a fecond  time,1’ 

Mr.  Burke  rofe,  and  declared  himfelf  aftonifhed 
that  the  Bill  fhould  be  propofed  to  be  read  a fe- 
cond time,  without  the  Houfe  having  heard  a 
fyllable  of  its  principle.  He  had,  he  faid,  often 
known  the  principles  upon  which  a bill  had  been 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  either  totally  loft  fight  of, 
or  fo  violently  drained  and  departed  from  in  the 
various  claufes,  that  fcarcely  a fingle  principle 
upon  which  the  Houfe  had  originally  refolved 
to  legiflate,  was  to  be  found  in  it.  It  behoved 
the  Houfe,  therefore,  at  all  times,  to  watch  great 
and  important  bills  narrowly,  and  to  fee  that  they 
were  not  deceived  and  deluded,  and  that  while 
they  meant  and  had  refolved  to  pafs  a bill  for  one 
purpofe,  they  were  not  induced  to  pafs  one  con- 
taining provifions  to  anfwer  a very  different  end. 
Many  Gentlemen,  he  faid,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
had  great  doubts  with  refpedt  to  the  validity  of 
the  commifiion,  under  the  authority  of  which 
Parliament  had  opened ; but  admitting,  for  the 
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prefent,  that  there  had  been  exercifed  a compe- 
tent power  to  make  the  two  Houfes  a Parliament, 
and  confequently  enable  them  legally  to  pafs  the 
adl  upon  which  they  were  proceeding,  they  ought 
to  fee  what  the  Bill  was,  before'  they  went  on  with 
it;  and  therefore,  though  he  meant  not  to  debate 
the  fubjeCl  at  large,  he  fhould  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  before  they 
read  the  Bill  a fecond  time,  to  the  extent  of  its 
provisions,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  refolutions  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment had  come  to,  were  now  attempted  to  be 
made  ufe  of  and  carried  into  effeCt.  Never  fure- 
ly,  faid  he,  was  there  a time  when  the  people  of 
England  and  that  Houfe  were  fo  ferioufly  called 
on  to  fee  what  they  were  doing,  and  to  examine, 
with  every  poflible  degree  of  prudence  and  fore- 
fight, the  ferious  and  important  confequences 
their  prefent  proceedings  might  lead  to.  His 
Majefty’s  incapacity  to  exercife  the  Royal  Au- 
thority, had  been  eflablifhed  to  the  convi&ion  of 
the  two  Houfes,  in  a manner  that  left  all  poffibi- 
lity  of  doubt  out  of  the  queftion  ; indeed,  if  the 
examinations  of  his  Majefty’s  phyficians  had  not 
taken  place,  the  affair  would  have  been  too  clear 
to  admit  of  difpute,  from  a great  variety  of  cir- 

cumftances  not  neceffary  to  be  detailed.  Among 
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other  invectives  againft  the  Bill,  he  faid  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right,  which  had  been  exploded 
in  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  was  now  revived  in  favour 
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of  another  Houfe.  Though  he  trufted  he  ho- 
noured her  Majefty  as  much  as  any  other  fubied, 
he  did  not  think  fhe  ought  to  have  that  patro- 
nage. She  might  be  nominated  to  hold  it,  but 
he  was  confident  the  exercife  of  it  would  devolve 
into  other  hands.  The  bill  meant  not  only  to  de- 
grade the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  whole  Houle 
of  Brunfwick,  who  were  to  be  outlawed,  ex- 
communicated, and  attainted,  as  having  forfeit- 
ed all  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Some  gentlemen  fmiling  at  the  extent  of  this 
dodrine,  and  the  vehemency  of  emphafis  with 
which  it  was  delivered,  Mr.  Burke  burfi:  out  in- 
to a mofl  violent  paflion,  and  reprobated  the  con- 
dud  of  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  charging 
them  with  degrading  the  Royal  Family,  fowing 
the  feeds  of  future  diftradion  and  difunion  in 
that  family,  and  with  proceeding  to  ad  trea- 
sons, which  the  juftice  of  their  country  would 
one  day  overtake  them  for,  and  bring  them  to 
trial. 

« 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  rofe  to 
fpeak  to  order.  When  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  chofe  to  indulge  himfelf  with  a dired 
attack  upon  him  in  the  Pile  of  invedive,  in 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  deliver  himfelf  in 
that  Houfe,  he  feldom  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  interrupt  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
and  call  him  to  order,  or  indeed  to  make  him 
any  anfwerj  becaufe  his  fpeeches, -from  their 
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extraordinary  ftile,  and  the  peculiar  violent  tone 
of  warmth  and  of  pafiion  with  which  they  were 
generally  delivered,  feldotn  failed  to  give  that 
impreffion  which  thofe  againftwhom  they  were 
directed  w idled  them  to  give  ; but  when  the  ads 
of  the  Houfe  were  called  in  queftion,  and  a bill 
avowedly  founded  on  principles  which  the  Houfe 
had  fandioned  by  voting  them,  after  much  dif- 
cuflion  and  debate,  in  the  form  of  diflind  refo- 
lutions,  were  faid  to  amount  to  the  outlawing, 
excommunicating,  and  attainting  the  whole 
Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  the  Houfe  was  told 
diftindly  and  unequivocally,  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  ad  treasons,  for  which,  at  a future 
day,  it  would  be  overtaken  by  the  juftice  of 
their  country,  and  brought  to  trial,  he  did  hope 
that  the  Houfe  would  interpofe  its  authority ; 
and,  when  fuch  a violent  breach,  not  only  of 
order,  but  of  common  decency,  was  committed, 
that  it  would  oblige  gentlemen  to  rcflrain  their 
violence,  and  not,  under  the  pretence  of  paffion, 
fuller  themfelves  to  be  betrayed  into  fuch  irre- 
gular, diforderly,  and  unfeemly  condud. 

Mr.  Gamon  rofe  likewife,  he  declared,  to  fpeak 
to  order  ; but  proceeding  to  mention,  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  taken  the  li- 
berty of  alluding  to  an  expreffion  made  in  the 
other  Houfe  of  Parliament  by  a Noble  Duke,  to 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  related,  he 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Speaker,  who  informed 

the 
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the  Honourable  Gentleman,  if  he  rofe  to  object 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman’s  fpeech,  he  fhould  have  interrupted 
him,  and  made  his  obje6tion  when  the  expref- 
fion  that  he  meant  to  call  in  queftion  had  fallen 
fro  m him. 

Mr.  Burke  rofe  again,  and  faid,  whenever  he 
ufed  any  words  that  were  diforderly,  he  prefum- 
ed thofe  who  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  or- 
der would  date  what  the  diforderly  words  were, 
as  well  to  convince  the  Houfc  that  he  had  been 
diforderly,  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing in  a regular  manner.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  paffion,  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  imputed  to  him,  he  confefTed  he 
had  expreffed  himfelf  with  warmth,  originating 
from  a deep  confideration  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  not  from  any  ccnfurable  im- 
becility of  temper;  fo  far  from  it,  it  would 
have  been  cenfurable  in  him,  or  any  man  polTef- 
fed  of  common  feeling,  to  have  reftrained  from 
that  indication  of  warmth  and  paffion  that  he  had 
betrayed,  when  talking  of  a bill,  from  the  pro- 
vifions  of  which  the  whole  Houfe  of  Brunfwick 
were  excluded.  When  he  faw,  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  providing  for  government,  there  was  a 
provifion  made  for  tumult,  diforder,  and  debi- 
lity in  that  government,  he  felt  as  a man  con- 
feious  of  the  fatal  effects  of  fuch  confequences, 
mull  feel,  and  fpoke  warmly  and  paffionately 
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upon  the  fubjeft;  but  that  warmth  and  that  paf- 
fion  arofe  from  a due  fenfe  of  the  dreadful  ten- 
dency of  fuch  a provifion ; and  when  ought  he 
to  fpeak  of  it,  but  when  they  were  in  the  a&ion, 
and  in  the  pra&ice  of  that  very  game  of  ambi- 
tion of  which  he  had  complained,  and  to  which 
he  imputed  all  the  ferious  and  fatal  confequences 
that  he  had  Hated  ? 

By  the  provifions  of  this  bill,  the  Regent  could 

exercife  no  afts  of  benignity  and  munificence 

He  could  give  no  encouragement  to  the  arts. 
The  6o,oool.  which  was  given  out  of  the  privy 
purfe  for  thefe  purpofes,  was  not  to  be  touched 
by  the  Prince.  Every  thing  rcquifite  to  the 
fplendour  and  dignity  of  a Prince  had  been  ta- 
ken from  the  Regent,  in  order  to  ferve  the  am- 
bitious views  of  one  man,  and  to  fupport  faction 
againit  the  government  of  the  Regent. 

The  Prince,  by  this  bill  was  reduced  to  a low 
fubordinate  chara&er,  and  with  every  degree  of 
re;fponfibility.  He  entertained  as  high  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  Queen  as  any  of  her  fub- 
jedls ; but  he  by  no  means  thought  her  the  moft 
proper  perfon  to  be  entrufted  with  the  giving 
away  of  fuch  an  immenfe  fum  of  money.  The 
Queen  muft  guefs,  fhe  muft  devife,  how  the 
King  would  have  difpofed  of  this  money,  had  he 
been  well.  Why  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  ex- 
cluded from  the  privy  purfe  of  the  King  ? Why 
v/as  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes  of  Cumber- 
land 
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land  and  Gloucefter  excluded  ? The  whole 
Royal  Family  were  treated  by  this  bill  as  if  they 
were  outlawed,  attainted,  and  excommunicated  j 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  put  into  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a mere  clerk.  Mr.  Burke  contended  this 
was  a complete  bill  of  exclufion.  A few  perfons 
about  the  King,  who,  in  the  language  of  this 
bill,  were  called  a Council,  might  make  a King 
or  not,  at  their  pleafure.  The  two  Houfes  had 
declared  the  King  incapable  of  tranfa&ing  pub- 
lic bufinefs ; — but  when  he  fhall  be  capable  of 
tranfa&ing  bufinefs,  will  not  depend  on  the  two 
Houfes. 

When  the  King  fhall  be  fit  to  re-afTume  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority  is  not  to 
depend  on  either  Houfe  of  Parliament.  When 
is  the  King  to  be  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  the 
royal  authority  ? — When  the  Queen  pleafes. — 
Though  no  man  revered  more  the  exalted  cha- 
racter of  that  great  perfonage,  yet  he  begged 
leave  to  fay,  that  fhe  might  miftake.  When  the 
King  is  able  to  fit  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  Pri- 
vy Council,  he  is  to  be  called  again  to  the  adtual 
exercife  of  his  authority.  You  may,  faid  Mr. 
Burke,  get  a man  to  fwear  that  a perfon  is  out  of 
his  fenfes ; but  you  never  can  get  a man  to  fwear 
that  a perfon  is  in  his  fenfes. 

Neither  the  Prince  of  Wales  nor  the  King's 
brothers  were  to  fee  the  King ; but  a Council 
are  to  determine  the  whole — Dr.  Willis,  or  fome 
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of  his  keepers.  It  was  neceflary  to  warn  the 
Houfe  of  what  they  were  now  doing.  They 
had  been  led  on,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
from  one  ftep  to  another.  He  was  fure,  if 
this  buiinefs  had  been  laid  before  the  Houfe 
all  at  once,  no  Gentleman  would  have  agreed 
to  it.  They  had  been  led  on  like  Macbeth  in 
the  play,  who  fays,  1 have  gone  fo  far  in  blood , 
I may  as  well  go  on.  In  another  place,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  been  called  a Hea- 
ven-born Minifter- — that  was  a Minifter  who  had  a 
divine  right — and  he  fhould  not  be  furprifed  if 
they  foon  faw  a Heaven-born  Monarch . 

After  a lhort  reply  from  Mr.  Gamon,  to  juflify 

_ _ ' * • 

the  expreffion  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  by  the  Speaker,  that  the  bill  fhould 
be  read  a fecond  time ; which  being  done,  it  was 
then  ordered  to  be  committed. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Saturday,  February  7. 

» 

The  order  being  read  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve 
itfclf  into  a Committee  on  the  Bill, cc  To  provide 
for  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  and  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  his  Majefty’s 
illncfs,”  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and  Mr. 
Watfon  took  his  feat  at  the  Table. 

Sir 
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Sir  Charles  Gould  propofed  to  poftpone  the  oath 
impofed  on  the  Regent.  This  occafioned  a long 
and  warm  debate. 

Mr.  Burke,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  Maitland,  Colonel  Phipps,  Sir  Jofeph  Maw- 
bey,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Burton,  took  part 
in  it. 

On  the  queftion  being  put,  the  oath  was  car- 
ried. 

The  bufinefs  began  with  the  poftponement  of 
the  preamble,  as  ufual  : After  which, 

Mr.  Burke  objected  to  the  words  <c  limitations 
and  reftridions,”  in  the  fir  ft  claufe.  The  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled. 


Uniformity  Clause. 

As  foon  as  the  Chairman  had  read  the  follow- 
ing claufe,  “ And  be  it  enacled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  nothing  in  this  ad  contained  fhall 
extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  empower 
the  faid  Regent  in  the  name,  and  in  the  behalf 
of  his  Majefty,  to  give  the  Royal  Aflent  to  any 
bill,  or  bills  in  Parliament,  for  repealing,  changing, 
or  in  any  refped  varying  the  order  and  courfe  of 
fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  as  the  fame 
ftands  now  eflablifhed  in  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of 
Hanover,  by  an  Ad  pafled  in  the  1.2th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  intituled, 
|{  A11  Ad  for  the  further  limitations  of  the 
4 Crown, 
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Crown,  and  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  fubjedt;”  or  to  any  Act  for  repealing 
or  altering  the  adl,  made  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled, 
€t  An  Adi  for  the  Uniformity  of  Public  Prayers 
and  Adminiftrations  of  Sacraments,  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  eftablilhing  the  form 
of  making,'  ordaining,  and  confecrating  Bifhops, 
Priefts,  and  Deacons,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  trie  Adi  of  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  made  in  Scotland,  intituled,  <c  An 
Act  for  fecuri.  j the  Proteftant  Religion,  and 
Prefbyterian  Church  Government 

Lord  North  rofe,  not,  he  faid,  to  oppofe  this 
claufe,  which  had  been  inferted  in  all  Regency 
bills,  but  to  obferve  that  it  was  uniformly  pre- 
ferved,  to  drew  that  thefe  ftatutes  could  not  be 
repealed,  without  a preliminary  difcuffion  of 
the  fubjedt  in  Parliament,  which  mud  pafs  on 
a fpecial  bill  to  repeal  this  part  of  the  bill 
then  under  confideration,  before  it  could  re- 
peal the  acts  it  recognized.  His  Lordfhip  com- 
mended this  additional  difficulty  thrown  in  the 
way  of  an  alteration  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
of  England,  and  declared  it  had  his  entire  appro- 
bation. 

Mr.  Beatify  defired  to  underhand  fairly,  what 
was  the  objedt  and  extent  of  the  claufe  under 
coniideration.  If,  as  the  noble  Lord  faid,  it 
was  not  binding  upon  the  Regent,  lo  as  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  him  from  at  any  time  giving  his  aflent  to  a 
bill  that  might  hereafrer  be  brought  in,  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  off  the  difqualifications  im- 
pofed  at  prefent  on  Proteftant  Diflenters,  and 
was  merely  meant  as  a frefh  proof  of  the  fandtions 
of  the  Statutes  in  fupport  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  Church  of  England  ritual,  he  fhould  have  no 
objection  • but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  un- 
derflood to  be  binding  on  the  Regent,  and  that 
under  the  idea  of  the  fandlity  of  the  law,  as  it 
flood,  the  Regent  was  precluded  from  giving  his 
aflent  to  any  bill  to  relieve  Proteftant  Diflenters 
from  being,  in  confequence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  fubjedt  to  difqualifications  for  civil 
offices,  he  fhould  have  many  and  ftrong  argu- 
ments to  urge  againft  it,  becaufe  he  thought  it 
extremely  improper  to  do  that  collaterally,  which, 
if  done  at  all,  ought  to  be  done  diredlly  and 
diftindly. 

"The  Attorney  General  ftated,  that  the  claufe  did 
not  go  to  the  length  that  his  Hon.  Friend  feemed 
to  entertain  an  apprehenfion  of;  it  only  threw 
this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a repeal  of  the  Teft 
-Adl, — it  obliged  Parliament,  before  it  proceeded 
to  the  repeal  of  that  ad,  to  confider  the  fubjeef 
thoroughly,  and  to  have  the  prefent1  bill  before 
its  eyes.  It  could,  Mr.  Attorney  fa  id,  have  no 
otlier  meaning  than  to  make  it  imperative  on 
Parliament,  to  take  all  the  ftatutes  that  referred 

to  the  fubjedt  into  their  confideration,  whenever 
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Parliament  thought  proper  to  alter  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  but  it  regarded  the  uniformity  of 
the  Church  of  England  only. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  corroborated  what 
the  Attorney  General  had  faid,  and  explained  the 
diftindt  view  of  the  Uniformity  Adt,  which  re- 
lated to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  ceremony  of  prayer,  facraments,  See.  of  that 
church  merely.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer faid,  nothing  contained  in  the  claufe  in 
queftion,  would  either  diredtly  or  collaterally 
preclude  the  Protcftant  Diflenters  from  appealing 
to  Parliament  again,  whenever  they  thought  pro- 
per. When  that  refpedtable  defeription  of  per- 
ions  laft  applied  for  relief  from  the  Teft  Adt,  he 
had  ftated  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjedt  fully  and 
fairly;  and  although  he  had  not  fince  heard  any 
thing  that  had  weighed  fufHciently  with  his  mind, 
to  make  him  alter  his  opinion,  he  agreed  with 
his  Hon.  Friend  who  fpoke  laft  but  one,  that 
whatever  was  done  refpecting  fo  important  a 
matter,  ought  not  to  be  done  collaterally. 
He  was  willing  that  the  queftion  fhould  be  dif- 
cufled  fairly,  and  difeuffed  upon  its  own  merits, 
independent  of  any  other  circumftance;  With 
regard  to' the  claufe  itfelf,  he  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  informing  the  Committee,  that  the  par- 
ticular one  in  queftion,  as  well  as  feveral  others 
in  the  bill,  were  inferted  as  mere  matters  of 
form ; not  as  allufive  to  the  prefent  times,  or 

any 
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any  peculiar  circumftance  of  the  prefent  times, 
but  becaufe  they  flood  in  other  Regency  bills, 
and  were  provifions  which  our  anceflors  thought 
it  neceflary  to  make,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  flaw- 
ing a degree  of  fuperfluous  caution  on  a fubjedt, 
on  which  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  every 
guard  and  fecurity  that  human  prudence  could 
invent. — The  claufe  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

i • 

Marriage  Clause. 

\ 

When  the  Committee  came  to  the  following 
claufe : 

iC  Provided  alfo,  and  be  it  enadted  by  the 
authority  aforefaid,  that  if  his  Royal  Highnefs 
George  Auguftus  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales, 
ihould  not  continue  to  be  refident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  ihall  at  any  time  marry  a Papifl,  then, 
and  in  every  fuch  cafe,  all  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities veiled  in  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  adl,  fhall  ceafe  and  determine.5* 

Mr.  Rolle  propofed  an  amendment  to  the  claufe 
then  under  conlideration  : he  imagined  no  friend 
to  the  Revolution,  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  and 
the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  would  difagree  with 
him,  in  wilhing  that  the  claufe  in  queflion,  Ihould 
be  fo  worded  as  to  guard  againft  the  poflibility  of 
danger  in  the  important  objedts  to  which  it  re- 
ferred. Could  he  have  brought  himfelf  to  be- 
lieve, that,  as  the  claufe  flood  at  prefent,  it  was 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently  ftrong,  he  would  not  have  propofed 
an  amendment ; or  if  any  perfon  would  ldep  for- 
ward and  confirm  the  declaration,  folemnly  made 
by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  not  then 
prefent  in  that  Houfe,  two  years  ago,  he  Ihould 
be  fatisfied.  That  declaration  had  fatisfied  at  the 
time,  nor  did  he  mean  to  impeach  its  credibility, 
but  as  doubts  and  fcruples  had  neverthelefs  been 
{till  entertained  without  doors,  he  wifhed  thofe 
doubts  and  fcruples  to  be  effectually  filenced, 
and  that  the  queftion  might  be  fet  at  reft  for- 
ever. He  might,  he  was  aware,  be  a marked 
man  hereafter  for  his  conduct  on  this  occafion, 
but  that  was  not  a confideration  with  him,  when 
weighed  againft  the  fenfe  of  his  duty.  He  faid, 
he  meant  no  difrefpeCt  to  any  perfon,  but  fpoke 
merely  out  of  regard  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  words  of  his  amendment, 
Mr.  Rolle  declared  he  was  not  bigotted  to  them, 
any  other  W'ords  that  might  be  propofed,  that 
would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  would  equally 
pleafe  him.  Mr.  Rolle  then  moved  to  infert, 
after  the  words,  (C  or  fhall  at  any  time  marry  a 
a Papin-,”  thefe  words,  or  ce  {hall  at  any  time  be 
proved  to  be  married,  in  fact  or  in  law,  to  a 
Papift.,> 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Watfon,  the  Chairman,  had 
read  the  amendment. 

Lord  Belgrave  role,  and  declared  himfelf  ex- 
tremely forry  to  differ  from  his  Hon.  Friend, 

c whofe 
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whoiegreat  weight  and  refpe&ability  juflly  in- 
titled  him  to  every  degree  of  attention  and  confi- 
deration  in  that  Houfe : he  underflood  that  at  a 
former  time,  before  he  had  the  honour  of  a feat 
in  that  Houfe,  when  it  was  propofed  that  an 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  be  made,  his  Hon. 
Friend  had  rifen  and  declared,  that  he  thought 
he  could  not  adl  confiflently  with  duty  to  his 
conflituents  and  his  country,  if  before  he  voted 
for  the  arrangement  propofed,  he  did  not  defire 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  a rumour 
of  a very  extraordinary  kind;  and  with  this 
view  his  Hon.  Friend,  he  underflood,  had  put 
the  queflion,  whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  report  of  an  indilfoluble  union  having 
taken  place,  with  a very  amiable  and  refpeClable 
character,  whofe  religious  opinions  differed  from 
thofe  of  the  eflabiiflied  church  of  this  country. 
A Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  whofe  abfence  that 
day,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  he  mofl  fincerely  la- 
mented, and  efpecially  the  caufe  of  it,  had  on 
the  occafion  referred  to,  rifen  immediately  and 
faid,  in  the  mofl  decifive  manner,  that  there  was 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  reports  in  queflion  ; 
that  they  were  libellous,  and  neither  had  nor 
could  have  any  foundation.  Confidering  the 
weight  due  to  the  affertion  of  any  individual 
member  of  that  Houfe,  and  particularly  to  the 
affertion  of  a gentleman  of  the  character  and 

authority 
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authority  which  belonged  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  in  queftion,  he  could  not  think  that 
there  exifted  any  the  fmalleft  occafion  to  difcufs 
the  validity  of  fuch  a rumour  over  again,  and 
therefore  he  deprecated  any  fuch  difcufliion,  as 
not  likely  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  and 
trufted  that  his  Hon.  Friend  would  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  prefent  was  a queftion  that 
did  not  require  any  length  of  debate,  though  he 
cave  his  Hon.  Friend  behind  him,  full  credit  for 

D 

the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  though  he  be- 
lieved there  could  hardly  be  found  a man  in  the 
Houfe,  who  did  not  feel  that  his  Hon.  Friend 
had,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  adled  upon  the  mod 
laudable  principles,  yet  he  muft  differ  from  him 
entirely  as  to  the  neceflity  of  any  amendment  to 
the  claufe  in  queftion.  That  claufe  had  been  one 
of  thofe  to  which  he  had  alluded,  whenfpeaking 
of  the  uniformity  claufe,  he  had  faid,  fcveral  of 
the  claufes  of  the  bill  were  mere  claufes  of  form, 
and  put  in  as  a matter  of  courfe,  without  any 
fpecial  reference  to  the  fubjcdt  of  the  bill.  The 
fadt  was,  they  found  them  in  former  Regency 
bills,  and  thought  they  ought  not  to  fliew  a lefs 
cautious  regard  to  the  fafetv  of  the  conflitution 

O * 

than  their  predeceftfors  had  deemed  neceflary. 
With  regard  to  what  his  noble  Friend  had  al- 
luded to,  he  faid  he  wdhed  not  to  advert  to  any 

thing 
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thing  which  had  formerly  pafled  in  that  Houfe, 
becaufe  that  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prefent  bill,  and  he  did  not  wifh  to  go  a ftep 
farther  than  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  required. 

Sir  William Dolben  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  his  Honourable  Friend  had  been  actuated  by 
the  pureft  motives  in  propofing  his  amendment. 
— He  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  he  had 
thought  the  amendment  neceftary,  or  he  would 
not  have  moved  it;  he  believed  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  conceived,  that  the  words  he 
propofed  to  infert  were  neceftary,  merely  to 
quiet  and  fet  at  reft  the  doubts  that  had  been 
entertained,  not  by  the  vulgar  and  the  mean, 
but  by  great  lawyers,  and  many  learned  men. 
Such  doubts  ought  to  be  done  away;  but  he  did 
not  wifh  that  the  amendment  fhould  be  acceded 
to,  if  any  learned  gentleman  would  rife  and  fay, 
that  the  claufe,  as  it  ftood,  was  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  guard  againft  evafion,  and  fecure  the  Church 
and  State  from  any  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
might  be  brought  on  it,  by  fuch  a circumftance 
as  that  taking  place ; to  guard  againft  which, 
his  Honourable  Friend  had  propofed  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  Attorney -General  faid,  it  was  difficult  to 
anfwer  the  queftion  of  the  Honourable  Baronet 
directly  and  fatisfadtorily ; becaufe  let  adts  of 
Parliament  be  drawn  up  in  ever  fo  ftrong  a man- 
ner, and  with  all  the  precautions  that  human 
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prudence,  forefight,  and  ingenuity  could  devife, 
it  was  impoffible  to  fay  means  might  not  be 
found  to  evade  them ; but  the  fecurity  given 
by  the  prefent  bill,  was  the  fame  as  had  been 
given  in  former  times,  and  it  had  been  deemed 
fufficient  by  our  anceftors. 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  faid,  he  really  did  not  under- 
hand what  the  Honourable  Gentleman  meant  by 
a marriage  in  fad,  or  in  law ; for  he  feemed  to 
have  forgot  that  there  exifted  an  ad  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  expreflly  declared,  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  could  not  contract  a marriage  with  any 
perfon,  without  his  Majefty’s  confent,  fignified 
under  his  fign  manual;  that  aft  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a full  and  fufficient  anfwer  to  every 
thing  that  had  been,  or  could  be  faid  on  the 
fubjeft. 

Mr.  Ellis  defired,  that  the  12th  of  George  the 
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Third  might  be  read. 

Mr.  Hatfell  accordingly  read  that  claufe  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Ad  which  provides,  that 
previous  to  the  marriage  of  the  defendants  of 
George  the  Second  taking  place  lawfully,  his 
Majefty’s  confent  to  fuch  marriage  muft  be  firft 
obtained,  and  fignified  under  his  fign  manual; 
which  confent  muft  have  the  fanftion  of  the 
Great  Seal ; and  that  all  marriages,  contraded 
without  the  Royal  confent  being  fo  formally 
fignified,  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and 
of  no  effeft  whatever. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Ellis  then  repeated,  that  the  ad  of  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  the  only  anfwer  given,  when- 
ever a doubt  was  ftarted,  whether  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  married  in  fad,  or  in  law. 

Mr.  Rolle  defired,  that  the  preamble  to  the 
ftatute  might  be  read;  which  having  been  done, 
Mr.  Rolle  faid,  he  could  not  pretend  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it;  but  he  had  heard  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  the  firft  lawyers  of  this 
country,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  ad  of 
Parliament  juft  referred  to,  altered  or  affeded 
the  claufe  in  the  ad  of  William  and  Mary,  which 
cnaded  and  declared,  that  any  Heir  to  the 
Crown,  that  married  a papift,  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  Crown.  Mr.  Rolle  faid,  he  did  not  wilh 
to  prefs  any  thing  upon  the  Houfe  that  was 
difagreeable  to  them,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
divide  the  Committee ; he  was  confcious  of 
having  done  his  duty  by  moving  the  amend- 
ment. 

Juft  as  the  queftion  was  about  to  be  put.  Lord 
North  rofe,  and  faid,  in  anfwer  to  thofe  Gentle- 
men who  talked  of  danger  arifing  to  Church  and 
State,  by  perilling  the  ad  that  had  been  juft 
read,  it  would  appear  that  no  marriage  could  be 
contraded  of  the  kind,  refpeding  which  they 
appeared  to  have  fuch  wonderful  apprehenlions, 
and  therefore  no  danger  could  rife  to  Church 
and  State,  in  the  manner  apprehended.  It  had, 
of  late,  his  Lordfhip  obferved,  been  the  condud 
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of  the  Two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  affume  the 
power  of  making  laws  ; as,  therefore,  the  pro- 
ceeding to  legiflate,  by  two  Branches  of  the 
Legiflature,  might  be  queftioned,  perhaps  fome 
gentleman  might  be  difpofed  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  an  aft  of  Parliament,  palled  legally 
and  conftitutionally  by  the  Three  Branches  of 
the  Legiflature;  and  thence,  perhaps,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  fpoke 
laft.  In  anfwer  to  all  fuch,  he  would  only  fay, 
that  if  it  were  a queftion,  whether  an  aft  of 
Parliament,  regularly  palfed  under  all  the  due 
forms,  with  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  had  the  force  of  law,  and 
that  queftion  could  not  exift  a Single  moment, 
without  fuppofmg,  that  all  the  bonds  of  the 
politic  Society  which  formed  our  Conftitution, 
were  diffolved,  and  that  we  were  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  nature.  The  aft  w'as  in  full  force,  and 
So  it  would  remain,  unlefs  regularly  repealed  by 
fome  fubfequent  ftatute.  With  regard  to  the 
Honourable  Gentleman’s  motives  for  introducing 
a difeuflion  that  could  have  no  effeft,  but  only 
tended  to  make  the  afts  of  the  Legiflature  doubt- 
ful, and  to  raife  idle  and  mifehievous  alarms 
throughout  the  country,  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  pronounce  what  thofe  motives  were ; they 
might  be  good;  they  might  be  bad  ; certain  he 
was,  be  the  motives  one  or  the  other,  the ‘agita- 
tion of  queftions  of  the  fort  which  the  Honour- 
able 
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able  Gentleman  had  darted,  could  anfwer  no 
wholefome  purpofe.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, however,  had  declared,  he  would  with- 
draw his  motion  without  dividing  the  Houfe. — 
He  thought  him  perfectly  wife  in  fo  refolving; 
becaufe,  if  he  had  been  rafh  enough  to  divide  the 
Committee,  he  did  not  believe  there  would  have 
been  a lingle  perfon  to  have  divided  with  him. 
The  Honourable  Gentleman,  therefore,  mud 
have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  having  tellers. 
His  Lordfhip  puflhed  this  raillery  to  fome  extent, 
and  repeated  his  argument  in  refpe£t  to  the 
validity  of  the  Royal  Marriage  A£t. 

Mr.  Rolle  and  Mr.  Pitt  rofe  together,  but  the 
latter  perfided  in  keeping  on  his  legs,  and  ob- 
tained a hearing.  He  began  with  hoping  his 
Honourable  Friend  would  pardon  him,  if  he 
faid  a very  few  words ; but  the  manner  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  chofen  to  deliver  himfelf 
was  fo  extraordinary,  that  he  could  not  help 
expreffing  his  furprife,  that  when  the  quedion 
had  taken  the  turn  that  every  friend  to  that 
union  and  quiet  which  the  noble  Lord  had  con- 
tended for,  and  which  every  Gentleman  mud 
have  anxioufly  wiihed  it  fhould  take,  he  lhould 
have  thought  it  either  neceflary  or  proper  to 
endeavour  to  create  a divilion  of  fentiment, 
which  it  feemed  to  be  the  wifh  of  the  red 
of  the  Committee  to  avoid.  The  noble  Lord 
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had  expreffed  himfelf  in  fo  taunting  a manner 
to  his  Honourable  Friend,  that  he  feemed  de- 
termined, if  it  were  poffible,  to  rifque  the  danger 
of  effecting  an  appearance  of  difunion,  and  of 
provoking  his  Honourable  Friend  to  infill  on 
that  divifion,  which  he  had  handfomely  declared 
he  was  willing  to  decline.  The  noble  Lord, 
with  a degree  of  contemptuous  and  infulting 
raillery,  had  faid,  that  his  Honourable  Friend’s 
motives  might  be  good ; he,  therefore,  feemed 
to  doubt  them.  The  noble  Lord  had  as  little 
right  to  doubt  the  motives  of  his  Honourable 
Friend,  as  he  had  to  doubt  the  motives  of  any 
man  in  the  Houfe.  He  had  thought  proper  to 
treat  the  fubjedt  with  a degree  of  levity  and  of 
ridicule  by  no  means  fuitable  to  its  gravity  and 
importance  ; and  fo  hoftile  was  his  temper,  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  them  in  attempting  to 
avoid  a difagreeable  difcuffion,  which,  for  a variety 
of  reafons,  had  better  not  have  been  gone  into. 
But  luckily  the  hoftility  of  the  noble  Lord’s 
temper  was  fo  harmlefs,  that  it  could  not  roufe 
them  to  a vigorous  defence  3 nothing  could  in- 
duce them  to  depart  from  the  line  they  had 
taken,  and  to  which  they  were  determined  to 
adhere.  He  could  not,  he  declared,  go  into  the 
difcuffion  any  more  than  he  had  done  before;  it 
was  fufficient  for  him  to  fay,  that  he  took  the 
whole  of  the  cafe,'  together  with  the  various 
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laws  that  had  pafled,  and  all  the  circumftances 
of  the  declaration  formerly  made  in  the  Houfe, 
and  putting  thefe  into  the  fcale,  they  were 
enough  to  make  him  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
no  fufficient  reafon  for  the  Committee  to  think 
the  claufe  put  into  former  Regency  bills,  by  their 
anceftors,  was  not  a fufficient  fecurity  againft 
every  danger  that  could  reafonably  be  appre- 
hended. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  had  not  difputed  the 
Honourable  Gentleman’s  motives;  he  had  only 
faid,  the  agitations  of  the  queftions  darted  by  him 
might  do  mifchief,  and  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  good  confequences.  He  thought  fo 
(till;  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
faid,  he  wanted  to  provoke  the  Houfe  to  a divi- 
fion.  His  Lordffiip  declared  he  wiihed  for  no 
fuch  thing.  If  there  was  a divifion,  he  pro- 
bably fhould  divide  with  him,  though  he  feldom 
had  that  honour  ; and  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  generally  divided  according  to  the 
ancient  maxim,  divide  et  impera , he  fhould  not 
only  divide  with  him,  but  obtain  the  object 
he  divided  for. 

Mr.  Rolle  faid,  in  bringing  forward  the  dif* 
cuffion,  he  only  meant  to  guard  the  Proteftant 
religion  in  this  country  from  danger;  that  he 
was  confcious  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  fo 
far  was  he,  when  fatisfied  in  his  confcience 
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that  he  was  right,  from  being  afraid  of  per- 
fevering  and  maintaining  a point  which  he  had 
once  darted,  that  he  would  perfifl,  if  he  flood 
Angle,  and  all  the  Houfe  was  againfl  him.  On 
the  prefect  occafion  it  mattered  not  to  him  who 
liked,  or  who  difapprovea  of  what  he  did ; he 
would  not  withdraw  his  motion,  though  he 
wiflied  not  to  divide  the  Committee. 

Restriction  refpetting  the  Creation  of 

Peerages. 

As  foon  as  the  claufe  on  this  topic  had  been 

read. 

Sir  James  Johnjlone  rofeand  faid,  he  could  not 
agree  to  this  claufe,  becaufe  he  confidered  it  as 
fhutting  the  door  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  againfl: 
the  Commons  of  Great-Britain.  Sir  James 
thuught  the  reftridtion  ought  to  be,  in  fome  fort 
or  other,  qualified.  If  the  Regent  were  allowed 
to  make  but  one  Peer  a year,  he  fhould  be 
farisfied ; but  he  could  not  agree  that  the  other 
Houfe  ihould  obtain  an  undue  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  the  Conftitution,  and  that  the  heads  of 
wealthy  and  refpedtable  families,  who  had  feats 
in  that  Houfe,  Ihould  be  debarred  from  any 
chance  of  having  the  honours  of  the  Peerage 
conferred  on  them. 

Mr  Joliffe  faid,  if  the  Miniflers  of  the  King 
5vere  cenfurable  for  ill  advice,  fo  were  the  Mini- 
flers 
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iters  of  the  Regent ; and,  if  the  Government  was 
intended  to  be  well  adminiftered,  it  was  as  ne- 
celiary  that  this  power  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  as  of  the  other. 

The  Houle  of  Peers  were  as  fubjedf  to  a com- 
bination during  a Regency,  as  at  any  other  period. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  reafon  afligned  for 
this  limitation  $ the  only  excufe  was,  that  it  was 
a temporary  expedient  during  the  incapacity  of 
the  King.  But  why  were  the  Peers  to  have  a 
pofitive  afcendency  over  the  other  Branches  of 
the  Legiflature,  during  the  interval?  For  no 
avowed  reafon,  but  in  reality  to  give  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  that  influence  and 
power,  at  which  he  had  been  long  aiming. — 
Another  indifputable  objection  w'as,  that  no 
period  was  fixed  when  this  limitation  fnould 
ceafe  : So  that,  if  his  Majefly  lived  for  any  pe- 
riod, however  long,  and  his  malady  continued, 
Che  Peers  might,  in  defiance  of  the  other  Branches 
of  the  Legiflature,  {hut  their  doors,  and  govern 
the  country  in  any  manner  they  thought  proper. 
He,  therefore,  moved  to  limit  this  reftraint  for 
the  term  of  one  year. 

Lord  North  faid,  this  reftridfcion,  he  under- 
llood,  like  all  the  others  contained  in  the  bill, 
was  grounded  on  the  probability  of  his  Majefty’s 
recovery.  In  debating  the  refolutions,  it  had 
been  admitted,  that,  if  the  period  antecedent  to 
3 his 
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his  Majedy’s  recovery  fhould  unfortunately  prove 
a long  one,  this  redri&ion  refpe&ing  the  power 
of  making  Peerages,  would  be  an  improper  one. 
It  was  exceedingly  material,  therefore,  to  look 
to  dates.  The  fird  of  February,  which  was  the 
time  dated  in  the  amendment,  was  almod  a year 
from  that  day.  It  was  two  months  fince  they 
had  fird  examined  his  Majedy’s  phyficians,  and 
his  Majefty  had  been  ill  almod  as  long  before; 
the  period  preferibed  by  the  amendment  would 
be  full  fifteen  months  from  the  commencement 
of  his  Majedy’s  illnefs,  as  laid  before  the  Privy- 
Council.  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  ferious 
conlideration  of  the  Committee,  whether  this 
redridlion  did  not  tend  to  make  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  form  too  great  a balance  in  theConditution, 
to  overweigh  the  Lower  Houfe,  and  dedroy  the 
equipoife  which  theConditution  had  wifely  given 
to  the  Three  Branches  of  the,  Legidature.  His 
Lordfhip  repeated  his  former  argument,  that,  if 
the  claufe  paffed  without  limitation,  it  would 
tempt  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  retain  the  power  it 
gave  them,  and  to  refufe  to  part  with  it,  when 
circumdances  might  hereafter  render  it  advife-r 
able  to  take  off  the  redridtion.  By  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  redri&ion  to  the  fird  of  February, 
he  contended,  that  the  Houfe  would  referve  its 
own  right  to  exercife  its  authority  : whereas,  if 
they  paffed  the  redridtion  without  any  limitation, 
they  would  deprive  themfelves  of  the  power  of 
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exercifing  their  own  difcretion,  and  lay  the 
Houle  of  Commons  at  the  mercy  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  he  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  fame  ground  on  which  he  objected 
when  the  refolution  had  been  under  difeuffion  in 
the  committee  on  the  Hate  of  the  nation.  The 
noble  Lord  had  urged  the  fame  reafons  againfc 
it  which  he  had  then  advanced,  and  which  had 
then  been  anfwered,  and  therefore  he  fhould  not 
repeat  his  argument  over  again.  With  regard 
to  the  amendment,  he  thought  one  year  too  Ihort 
a time  for  a limitation,  if  a limitation  of  any  par- 
ticular reftridtion  was  deemed  neceflary.  Mr. 
Pitt  agreed  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
fpoke  laft,  that  it  was  perfectly  fair  for  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  had  deemed  fome  limitation  ne- 
ceffary,  to  objedt  to  the  amendment  as  propoling 
a limitation  of  too  Ihort  a time. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  delired,  in  the  fird  place, 
to  be  fhewn  when  in  any  Regency  Bill,  preced- 
ing the  prefent,  there  had  been  a limitation  of 
peerages  ? He  contended  that  the  prefent  limi- 
tation mult  be  propofed  on  a fufpicion  that 
the  Prince  would  abufe  his  trull,  or  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs's  friends  were  men  to  be  fuf- 
pedted,  or  from  the  affected  motive  that' the 
King  would  be  hurt  if,  upon  his  recovery,  he 
found  a change  of  tables,  chairs,  and  llools  about 
his  perfonj  for  it  was  not  lefs  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
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one  thing  than  the  other.  Mr.  Burke,  in  order 
to  exemplify  his  argument  that  the  King  had,  at 
various  times,  fuffeied  different  men  to  increafe 
the  peerage,  ran  through  a lift  of  the  various  ad- 
miniftrations  of  late  years.  He  firft  mentioned 
Lord  Rockingham,  whofe  power,  he  faid,  had 
been  as  large  as  his  heart,  and  yet,  when  he  poff 
feffed  it  a fecond  time,  he  ufed  it  with  mildnefs. 
In  this  part  of  his  fpeech  he  fuffered  his  natural 
warmth  to  hurry  him  into  a violent  invective 
againft  the  fupporters  of  the  Bill,  and  imputed 
their  infilling  on  fuch  a reftridion  as  that  under 
confideration,  to  the  blacknefs  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  nature  of  their  rooted  malignity.  He 
charged  every  man  who  fhould  vote  for  the  1 
ftridions  fully  and  explicitly  with  the  w or  ft 
motives,  becaufe  he  could  not  fuppofe  they 
would  vote  without.  With  regard  to  the  prob- 
able prodigal  making  of  Peers,  Mr.  Burke  laid, 
it  was  a dander;  the  conjedure  could  not  be  form- 
ed from  the  Prince,  becaufe  thofe  who  afcribed 
it  did  not  know  him; — it  could  not  be  from 
Oppofition,  becaufe  their  power  had  before  been 
exerted  without  abule : the  Duke  of  Portland, 
for  inftance,  had  often  ferved  his  Majefty;  firft 
as  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  place  he  filled  with 
high  honour;  then  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land; and  laftly,  as  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury, 
and  in  each  capacity  the  Noble  Duke  had  aded 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  his  Sovereign.  \V6uld  it 
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be  contended,  that  his  Majefty  could  be  pleafcd 
only  by  one  perfon?  Let  it  be  remembered  how 
many  and  how  different  the  fort  of  men  were, 
that  he  had  at  different  times  favoured.  The 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  who  was  at  one  time  general- 
ly fuppofed  to  be  difliked  by  the  King,  was  at  a 
particular  period  favoured.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  alfo,  who  was  once  the  lafl 
perfon  likely  to  be  in  favour  at  Court,  had  fince 
been  a favourite,  and  had  well  repaid  that  fa- 
vouritifm.  Why  then  was  it  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  perfons  who  had  been  once  in  his  Majefty’s 
favour  might  not  be  fo  again  ? There  never  had 
been  fo  many  peerages  made,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  as 
during  the  prefent  adminiftration.  He  put  it  to 
their  confcience,  when  they  confidered  what  they 
were  doing,  whether  they  were  a&ing  juflly, 
adting  as  they  did  ? declaring  that  their  conduct 
would  only  vex  him  at  the  moment,  as  any  other 
inanimate  thing  might  that  came  in  his  way, 
without  ferioufly  difturbing  his  judgment,  or 
affedting  his  mind. 

Mr.  Thifilethwalte  faid,  as  he  had  not  delivered 
his  fentiments  before,  he  now  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  declaring,  that  he  highly  applauded  the 
condudt  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  being  con- 
vinced he  had  not  lhewn  the  lead  difrefpedt  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  there  was  not,  in 
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his  opinion,  any  foundation  for  the  complaint  of 
a crippled  Regency. 

The  peerage  reftridtion  being  voted,  the  Houfe 
at  length  proceeded  to  the  reftridtion  relative  to 
penfions,  reverfions,  offices  for  life,  &c.  when 
Lord  North  rofe,  and  renewed  his  argument, 
that  the  King  ought,  on  his  recovery,  to  find 
himfelf  in  no  worfe  fituation  than  before  his  ill- 
nefs ; and  that,  therefore,  although  the  Regent 
might  be  reftrained  from  converting  any  place 
during  pleafure  into  a place  for  life,  he  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  grant  places  for  life  as  they  fell  in. 
His  Lordffiip  then  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to 
infert  words  fubftantially  importing  ce  that  the 
Regent  ffiould  have  no  power  to  grant  fuch  places 
for  life,  as  were,  on  the  firft  of  November  laft, 
places <during  his  Majefty’s  plea^^re.” 

After  fome  converfation  between  Lord  North, 
the  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  latter  arranged  the  amend- 
ment, fo  as  to  make  it  fall  in  naturally  with  the 
conftru&ion  of  the  fentences  of  the  claufe;  upon 
which  Lord  North  returned  thanks  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  for  his  arrangement,  and 
the  queftion  on  the  amendment  being  put,  was 
negatived. 

Lord  North  next  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  an 
amendment,  grounded  on  the  probable  circum- 
ttances  of  the  Regent’s  having  occafion  to  ap- 
point a Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper.  In 
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that  cafe,  the  Regent  muft  necefiarily  look  to 
high  fituations  in  the  law,  or  to  Barrifters  in 
great  practice;  and  as  the  place  of  a Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  precarious,  from  its  being  a political 

fituation,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  man 

♦ 

would  quit  the  Bench,  or  the  Bar,  without  fome 
fecurity,  in  cafe  of  difmiffion  from  the  office  of 
holding  the  Great  Seal,  &c.  His  Lordfhip  en- 
larged much  upon  the  point,  and  obferved,  that 
Judges  held  their  offices  quamdiu  febenegejjerint , and 
that  the  place  of  a Lord  Chancellor  was  proper- 
ly during  pleafure.  What,  therefore,  faid  he, 
could  induce  a Judge,  who  held  his  office  for 
life,  or  a Barrifter,  who  might  get  from  five  to 
feven  thouland  pounds  a year  by  his  practice,  to 
quit  either  for  the  Great  Seals,  which  he  might 
not  perhaps  hold  for  a fortnight,  unlefs  fome  fe- 
curity was  afforded  him  by  a reverfionary  office  ? 
He  reminded  the  Committee,  that  the  avowed 
principles  on  which  it  was  declared  a Regent 
ought  to  be  appointed,  was,  that  he  lhould  chufe 
his  political  fervants,  and  furely  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a Lord  Chancellor  was  as  effentiallv 
a political  fervant  as  any  other  whatever  ; he  de- 
clared, therefore,  that  he  had  prepared  fome 
words  to  come  in  by  way  of  addition  tc  the  claufe, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  a fufficient  fecurity ; be- 
caufe,  in  cafe  a place  of  reverfion  was  given  to  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  upon  either  refignation  or  dif- 
miffion,  the  perfon  who  had  held  the  feals  might 
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be  a conflderable  time  without  any  provifion. 

He  therefore  meant  to  move  a claufe,  (which  he 

% 

was  aware  might  be  propofed  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill,  but  which  he  thought  it  fair  to  ftate  then, 
as  it  made  an  effential  part  of  the  conftderation) 
that  the  Regent  fhould  be  empowered  to  grant 
iuch  perfon,  accepting  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, a floating  penfion  of  2700I.  a year.  His 
Lordfhip  here  explained,  that  the  reafon  of  his 
taking  the  particular  fum  of  2700I.  a year  was, 
becaufe  that  was  the  fum  allotted  by  Mr.  Burke’s 
Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Lift  to  Tellers  in 
the  Exchequer,  in  lieu  of  former  emoluments. 
He  concluded  with  entreating  that,  although  it 
was  a fmall  irregularity,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  might  be  read,  as  they  made  a part  of  the 
fame  object. 

The  amendment  and  the  intended  claufe  were 
accordingly  read  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  objected,  with  conflder- 
able ability,  to  the  amendment  and  the  claufe, 
becaufe  he  conceived  they  tended  to  give  the 
Regent  a power  beyond  any  the  Crown  enjoyed, 

Mr.  Piit  faid,  he  believed  it  was  not  Parlia- 
mentary to  difeufs  whether  there  was  a certainty 
of  finding  a fucceflor  to  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  who  now  held  the  Great  Seals  of  this  coun- 
try. YVften  this  matter  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  was  ab- 
lent,  he  had  fairly  dated  what  he  thought  to  be 
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the  fa&,  that  there  ought  to  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing a perfon,  fit  to  hold  the  office,  to  take 
the  Great  Seal.  He  did  not,  however,  conceive 
that  the  Houfe  ought  to  anticipate  fuch  a vacan- 
cy, and  to  provide  for  it  before  it  happened. 
Whenever  the  occafion  occurred,  a bill  might  be 
brought  in  to  provide  for  it,  and  he  faw  not  the 
fmalleft  objection  that  could  be  made  to  it ; but 
if  they  agreed  to  it  now,  they  would  feem  to  an- 
ticipate a declaration  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Re- 
gent muft  neceflarily  have  a new  Chancellor, — ■ 
an  event  which  would  be  ferioully  lamented  by 
the  country.  ; 

Mr.  Sheridan  pointed  out  a variety  of  poffible 
cafes  that  might  occur,  fuppofing the  prefent  Lord 
Chancellor  was  to  continue  in  office,  and  yet  an 
occafion  might  offer  to  induce  him  to  quit  his 
fituation.  He  added,  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  fo  often  fignified  his  departure  from 
office,  and  taken  leave  of  the  Houfe  again  and 
again,  that  it  was  wonderful  he  had  not  fignified 
the  preference  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  his 
probable  fucceffors,  compared  with  the  prefent 

j . * ( 

Minifters. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
had  indulged  himfelf  in  imputing  words  to  him 
which  he  had  never  fpoken,  and  applying  argu- 
ments he  had  never  uttered.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  faid,  he  had  fignified  his  depar- 
ture from  office.  It  is  true  that  his  fuccclfors 
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had  been  named  to  him,  but  he  had  never  y cl 
heard  any  thiitg  that  authorifed  him  to  fay  he  was 
about  to  quit  his  place.  When  he  did  hear  any 
thing  like  it,  he  fliould  have  much  to  fay  to 
that  Houfe,  to  exprefs  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  honourable  fupport  he  had  received,  to  con- 
fefs  his  obligations  to  them,  and  to  declare  his 
hopes  that  he  fhould  not  quit  his  fituation,  avow- 
ing principles  lefs  worthy  their  regard  and  efleem 
than  he  brought  with  him  into  office. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  would,  without  doubt,  make  an  ex* 
cel  lent  delivery  of  his  laft  dying  words  and  confejjion . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Browne  delivered  a very  handfome 
panegyric  on  Mr*  Pitt’s  adminiftration. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  through  the 
next  ciaufe,  refpedting  the  Duchy  of  Lancafterj 
after  which  the  Houfe  adjourned  to  Monday* 

* 

Monday,  February  9. 

Regency  Bill. 

Fhe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called  for  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  twelfth  ciaufe  being 
read, 

Mr.  Dempfter  faid,  as  he  found  by  that  ciaufe, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  perfonal  eflate  of  his  Majefty,  he 
begged  to  know,  who  was  ? 

ns 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  the  queftion 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  put  was,  whether 
there  was  a pofitive  provifion;  in  anfvver  to 
which  he  declared  there  was,  but  they  knew  no- 
thing of  that  perfonal  property j he  knew  not 
where  it  was ; but  if  the  King  poffeffed  it,  it  muff 
be  in  the  hands  of  a truftee. 

Mr.  Anjlruthcr  defired  to  know,  who  thofe 
truftees  were.  The  property  might  be  fquan- 
dered  away.  They  did  not  know  to  whom  to 
apply,  or  if  they  did,  they  might  not  be  able  to 
get  at  it.  If  they  took  care  that  the  fon  fhould 
not  embezzle  that  property,  they  ought  to  take 
care  alfo  that  nobody  elfe  fhould.  Mr.  Anftru- 
ther  faid,  he  fhould  propofe  a claufe  appointing 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  principal  Judges,  he  meant  the  Chief 
Juftices  of  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Truftees. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  as  it  was  a 
feparate  claufe,  it  had  better  be  offered  at  the 
end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anjlruther  acceded  to  the  propofition. 

The  thirteenth  claufe  was  read,  and  carried 
without  any  obfervation. 

The  fourteenth  claufe,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  Majefty’s  houfehold,  under  the 
diredion  of  her  Majefty,  being  read, 

Sir  James  Erjkine  oppofed  it,  as  granting  larger 
powers  than  were  neceffary  to  be  granted ; and 
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confidered,  that  the  cxpence  of  the  houfehold 
might  be  much  decreafed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that  fome 
circumftances  arifing  from  his  Majefty’s  fituation, 
rather  tended  to  increafe  than  diminifh  the  ex- 
pence of  fome  parts  of  the  houfehold. 

Mr.  Sheridan  objected  to  the  claufe  as  wholly 
unneceflary,  and  as  tending  to  create  a double 
government  of  the  houfehold,  in  the  Queen,  and 
in  the  Treafury. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that  there 
would  be  no  double  government;  the  Treafury 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  houfehold 
by  the  prefent  claufe,  than  to  iffue  the  fums  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Burke  objected  to  the  claufe,  as  tending  to 
the  fubverfion  of  the  privileges  of  the  Adi  of 
Eftablifhment  of  the  Civil  Lift;  and  as  tending 
likewife  to  the  fubverfion  of  economy,  and  cal- 
culated only  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for  a 
favourite  and  neceftary  corps. 

The  debate  was  here  interrupted  by  a Meflage 
from  the  Lords  relative  to  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Haftings,  which  being  delivered,  the  14th  claufe 
became  the  fubjedt  of  the  adjourned  debate. 

A fhort  converfation  enfued  upon  the  claufe, 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Sloper,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Powys,  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
James  Erfkine,  and  Lord  North,  took  part. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Powys  moved  that  the  claufe  be  poflponed, 
in  which  motion  he  was  fupported  by  Lord  North, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  propriety  of  deciding 
upon  a fubfequent  claufe  firft,  which  was  the 
bails  of  the  prefent. 

This  motion  being  perfifted  in,  the  Committe 
divided  : 

Ayes  87  ; Noes  1 32. 

Majority  45  againft  its  being  poftponed. 

The  claufe  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a 
divifion. 

The  fifteenth  claufe  was  put  and  carried  with- 
out any  converfation. 

The  fixteenth  claufe,  relative  to  the  Privy 
Purie  ot  his  Majefty,  was  next  propofed,  which 
was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Oempfter,  Sir  William 
Cunnyngham,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  William  Mole- 
fworth,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ; and  fupported  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Dundas,  Sir 
James  Johnftone,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hammett. 

It  was  oppofed  upon  the  ground  of  the  impro- 
priety of  refuting  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince,  who  was  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  the  power  over  the  Privy  Purfe,  amount- 
ing to  6o,ocol.  per  annum,  out  of  which,  by  the 
claufe,  was  to  be  taken  i6,oool.  and  given  to 
her  Majefty,  for  purpofes  unknown  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  remainder  to  be  improperly  locked 
up  from  the  Prince,  and  to  be  left,  in  cafe  of 
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iiis  Majefty’s  indifpofition  continuing,  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  Parliament.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fupported  upon  the 
propriety  of  continuing  his  Majefty’s  benefac- 
tions, and  on  the  impropriety  of  feizing  the  m6- 
ment  of  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  to  ftrfp  him 
of  his  property.  The  i6,oool.  which  had  befei 
faid  to  be  given  to  her  Majefty  for  purpofes  un- 
known to  Parliament,  was  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  1 2 ,oool.  was  given  to  pay  an 
eftablilhed  lift  of  charities,  fettled  by  his  Md- 
jeftv ; and  the  remaining  4000I.  was  to  enable 
her  Majefty  to  continue  his  Majefty’s  benefac- 
tions to  thofe  perfons  who  were  not  on  the  lift, 
but  who  fhe  knew  received  charity  of  his  Majefty 
to  that  amount.  ' • ii  . »>  ;»  <.  e 

Sir  IVilliam  Molefworih  was  willing  to  agree  to 
the  fum  propofed  to  be  taken  from  the  money  of 
his  Majefty’s  Privy  Purfe,  that  was  appropriated 
to  the  charities  mentioned  - but  not  thinking  it 

'O 

proper  that  the  remainder  fliould  be  kept  from 
the  Prince,  he  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  add 
the  words,  C(  and  that  the  remainder  ftiall  be  paid 
over  to  the  Treafurer  of  the  Privy  Purfe  of  the 
Regent.”  • • • 

Upon  this  amendment  the  Committee  divided* 
Ayes  101 ; Noes  156. 

Majority  55  againft  the  amendment. 

The  feventeenth  claufe  was  next  read,  vefting 
in  her  Majefty  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  and 
the  government  of  the  houfchold. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Powys  objected  to  that  part  of  the  clanfe 
\yhich  gave  her  Majefty  power  over  the  Houfe- 
hold ; he  condemned  it  as  a divifion  of  power 
with  the  executive  authority,  which  was  unjufti- 
fiable  and  inadmiihble ; the  power  given  her  Ma- 
jefty over  the  houfehold,  and  the  claufe  reftrain- 
ing  the  Regent  from  creating  Peers,  gave  a dan- 
gerous controul  over  the  two  Houfes,  and  the 
country,  which  was  put  into  irrefponfible  hands. 
After  arguing  upon  the  mifchiefs  that  might  re- 
fultfrom  fuch  ameafure,h.e  concluded  by  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of  the  claufe, 
leaving  it  open  for  future  revifion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  to  the 
amendment,  and  laid,  in  the  courfe  of  the  whole 
bufinefs  before  thp  Houfe,  one  of  the  principles 
he  had  ever  invariably  maintained  was,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bill  ought  ever  to  be  kept  open,  and 
fubjedl  to  the  future  revifion  and  alteration  of 
Parliament. 

The  queftion  on  the  amendment  being  put  and 
agreed  to,  it  was  inferted  in  the  claufe. 

Sir  Peter  Burrell  fpokc  againft  the  latter  part  of 
the  claufe,  the  patronage  given  by  which,  he 
faid,  was  fo  loofely  expreffcd,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  amount  of  it,  and  of  which 
he  conceived  the  Houfe  ought  to  be  acquainted 
previous  to  their  adopting  the  claufe. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acquainted  the 
Hun.  Baronet,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  fa- 
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laries  of  the  houfenold,  from  the  great  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  different  departments,  down  to 
the  moil  menial  fervants  in  any  of  the  palaces, 
or  the  ftables,  was  no  more  than  ioo,oool.  per 
annum  3 out  of  that  fum  there  was  no  more  than 
about  thirty  thoufand  pounds  received  for  fala- 
ries  by  members  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment; there  were  feven  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, whofe  falaries  amounted  to  about  4000b 
and  eighteen  Lords  in  the  other  Houle,  whofe 
falaries  amounted  to  about  26,oool  Such  influ- 
ence, he  faid,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  likely 
hereafter  to  preclude  any  revifion,  or  neceifary 
alteration  in  the  fyffem  propofed  for  the  prefent 
emergency. 

Sir  Peter  Burrell  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  for  his  clear  and  explicit 
explanation. 

Lord  North  faid,  notwithflanding  all  that  had 
been  urged,  he  did  not  fee  that  it  was  a felf-ev in- 
dent propofltion,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold  muff  be  made  fubjedf  to  the  controul  and 
nomination  of  the  Committee  of  the  King:  nor 
could  he  conceive  that  the  Queen  ought  to  have 
any  power  or  controul  over  any  officers  of  the 
houfehoH,  excepting  only  fuch  of  thofe  officers, 
as  were  from  their  liruations  in  the  houfehold,  ob- 
liged to  attend  upon  the  King’s  perfon  : the  reft  of 
the  officers  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  under 
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the  controul  of  the  Committee  of  the  King;,  but 
annexed  to  the  King’s  reprefentative,  the  perfon 
who  actually  exercifed  the  royal  authority.  Why 
could  not  the  Pvight  Hon.  Gentleman  try  to  fe- 
parate  the  houfehold  ? To  feparate  the  regal  of- 
fice from  the  royal  prerogative  feemed  no  difficult 
point ; but  to  feparate  the  grooms,  the  equerries, 
and  the  pages,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  and  the  Matter  of  the  Horfe,  had 
been  deemed  almofl  impracticable,  and  yet  it 
was  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  He  afked,  which 
ot  the  two  evils  was  the  greateft,  and  which  was 
of  the  mod  importance,  and  eflablifhed  the 
worft  precedent?  The  feparating  of  the  houfe- 
hold, or  the  withholding  from  the  Regent  the 
fource  of  that  general  influence  which  the  Con- 
Aitution  had  deemed  neceffary  to  be  given  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  executive  power  of  the  country; 
that  general  influence  without  which  the  Crown 
could  not  exercife  its  duties.  In  all  general  in- 
fluence there  w'as  neceflarilv,  his  Lordfhip  faid, 
a degree  of  parliamentary  and  political  influence  : 
but  he  law'  no  harm  in  that;  and  vet  that  influ- 
ence  wras  treated  as  of  very  little  confequence* 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  acknowledged 
that  eignteen  Peers  of  Parliament  belonged  to 
the  houfehold  ; did  Gentlemen  confider,  that 
eighteen  Peers  voting  on  one  fide,  made  the  dif- 
ference of  thirty-fix  on  a divifion,  and  was  that 
nothing  ? He  did  not  fay  a bad  ufe  would  be 
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made  of  that  influence,  but  the  withholding  it 
from  the  perfon  exercifmg  the  royal  authority, 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Confuta- 
tion. But  it  had  been  faid,  it  would  be  a com- 
fort to  the  King  to  fee  his  houfehold  about  him  : 
for  his  part,  his  Lordfhip  declared,  he  could  fee 
no  comfort  that  could  derive  to  his  Majefly 
during  his  illnefs,  by  haying  this  power  of  his 
representative  veiled  in  other  hands.  Who  would 
fay  that  his  Majefly  himfelf,  when  he  recovered, 
would  not  revolt  at  Inch  a principle!  He  had 
not  heard  what  Angle  royal  duty  was  not  ex- 
pected from  the  Regent;  if,  therefore,  the  Re- 
gent was  to  continue  charged  with  the  whole 
duties  of  a King,  why  was  he  to  be  curtailed  in 
his  prerogatives  ? The  confequences  of  intro- 
ducing fuch  a new  principle  into  the  Conflitu- 
tion,  might,  when  his  Majefly  ihouid  be  rer 
Bored,  diflurb  the  peace  of  bis  reign.  The 
Conftitution  annexed  all  the  power  of  the  royal 
prerogative  to  the  Crowd?  becaufe  all  the  power 
was  neceffary.  If  it  were  not  necefl.'ary,  it  was 
too  much  • and  if  too  much,  it  was  pernicious, 
and  ought  to  be  abolifhed.  His  Lordfhip  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  he  bad  delivered  his 
firft  teflimony  againft  the  idea  of  its  being  right 
to  feparate  this  patronage  of  the  houfehold  from 
the  perfon  that  held  the  fituation  of  the  King. 

After  fomc  obfervations  from  Mr.  Grofvenor 
in  favour  of,  and  General  Norton,  Mr.  W ilbr^- 
h am,  and  Mr,  Keene'-againfl  the  claufe, 
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Mr.  Pitt  rofe  again.  He  obferved,  that  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  claufe  were  now  dated 
to  be,  that  of  parliamentary  influence ; a ground 
•which  he  would  venture  to  fay  it  was  wholly  un- 
ufual  to  take  broadly  and  openly  in  that  Houfe  : 
becaufe  whatever  might  have  been  Gentlemen’s 
private  opinions  refpedting  that  peculiar  kind  of 
influence,  it  never  had  been  avowed  to  be  neceflary 
to  government,  till  the  noble  Lord  had  thought 
proper  to  avow  it  that  day.  When  it  was  faid  that  it. 
was  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  ftate  and  fplendour  of 
the  Regent,  by'decorating  him  with  thole  external 
marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  ought  not  the  King’s 
dignity  to  be  kept  by  fuch  marks?  Ought  they, 
in  the  earliefl:  moments  of  his  Majefly’s  illnefs,  to 
be  eager  to  {trip  him  of  every  mark  of  dignity, 
in  order  to  deck  out  the  Regent  with  unneceflary 
powers  ? Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  they  ought 
not;  but  it  was  their  duty  to  manifefl  that  they 
had  not  forgot  the  refpedt  and  reverence  due  to  a 
Sovereign  who  had  throughout  his  reign  proved 
himfelf  the  father  of  his  people.  He  faid  gen- 
tlemen were  aware  that  it  was  intended,  at  a fit 
opportunity,  to  provide  for  the  Regent  fuch  an 
eflablifhment,  as  fhould  be  adequate  to  diflin- 
guifh  him  by  a degree  of  Hate  and  dignity, 
which,  the  exalted  fituation  he  was  to  fill,  ren- 
dered neceflary  for  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
'"Mr.  Marfham  faid,  he  would  aflirm  that  there 
were  Members  of  Parliament  under  influence. 
He  reminded  the  Committee  how  often  they  had 
; 4 attempted. 
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attempted,  by  various  bills,  to  prevent  perfons 
holding  places,  from  having  feats  in  that  Houfe, 
and  faid  it  was  no  retledtion  on  the  perfons  fodif- 
qualified.  He  inftanced  the  Excife  and  Cuftoms, 
in  which  every  perfon  enjoying  a falary  of  400I. 
or  500I.  a year,  was,  by  ad  of  Parliament,  ren- 
dered incapable  of  a feat  in  that  Houfe.  With 
regard  to  the  influence  refulting  from  the  patro- 
nage of  the  King’s  Houihold,  if  the  Right  Elon. 
Gentleman  would  add  to  it  the  weight  of  influ- 
ence arifing  from  the  Members  of  the  two  Houfes 
holding  places  in  the  Houfnold  of  the  Queen, 
and  would  put  the  parliamentary  influence  of  the 
two  Hou (holds  together,  he  would  find  that  the 
number  would  be  nearer  fixty  than  thirty. 

Mr.  Pozvys  wifhed  to  enter  his  proteft  againft 
the  propolition  fluted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  ; declaring  that  he  would  oppofe  the 
motion  for  a new  Houihold,  whenever  it  fliould 
be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Sheridan  condemned  the  idea  of  the  Queen’s 
having  the  pow'er  to  change  the  officers  of  the 
Houflio1^  m her  own  name,  obferving  that  they 
had  all  been  appointed  in  his  Majefty’s  name.  If 
it  was  fo  neceflary  to  keep  the  Houihold  remain- 
ing, the  places  ought,  Mr.  Sheridan  contended, 
to  be  put  in  a (late  of  fufpenlion  and  abeyance 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefty’s  unhappy- 
malady,  and  the  words  tc  falary,  profits,  and 
emoluments,  left  out  of  the  claufe.  He  noticed 
the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer 
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quer,  to  make  new  edablifhments  for  the  Regent. 
He  afked  how  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
could  dare  to  fugged  fuch  an  idea,  after  having 
heard  the  declaration  from  authority,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  defired  to  have  no  fuch  edablifh- 
ment  created  as  fhould  caufe  frefh  burthens  to  be 
laid  on  the  people.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man mud,  he  faid,  have  a pretty  confiderable 
lhare  of  prefumption  in  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  King,  on  his  recovery,  would  be  pleafed 
to  hear  that  a new  tax  had  been  impofed  on  his 
people  for  fuch  a purpofe.  After  expreffing 
himfelf  with  farther  warmth  againd  the  claufe, 
Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he, 
for  one,  would  vote  againd  fuch  an  uncondi- 
tional divifion  of  power. 

Mr.  M.  Montague , in  a fhort,  but  neat  fpeech, 
defended  the  claufe.  Mr.  Montague  confidered 
the  idea  of  the  Queen’s  obdructing  the  govern- 
ment of  her  own  fon  as  mod  unnatural  and  im- 
probable. He  fpoke  of  the  Queen’s  high  cha- 
racter and  moderation  hitherto,  and  declared  that 
politics  mud  be  a drange  fcience,  fo  totally  to 
obdruCt  every  feeling  of  parental  regard  and  ma- 
ternal affeCtion. 

Sir  William  Dolben  faid,  that  the  Regent  having 
the  office  and  duties  of  a King,  fhould  alfo  have 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  he  agreed  to;  but 
»ot  to  the  affertion  of  the  officers  of  the  Houlhold 
being  the  political  fervants  of  the  Crown.  The 
\ - * fuperior 
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fuperior  officers  might,  Sir  William  thought* 
very  properly  attend  the  Regent;  and. if  there 
were  any  difmiflions,  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
name  of  her  Majefty,  but  the  fupply  of  the  va- 
cancies fhould  be  in  the  Regent.  He  declared, 
he  thought  that  there  was  as  much  patronage  an- 
nexed to  the  Regency  as  ought  to  belong  to  it  { 
he  was  aware,  he  faid,  that  there  were  many 
claimants  for  the  loaves  and  fifhes ; that  fome 
would  faint  by  the  road  fide,  and  others  the 
Prince  would  be  forced  to  fend  empty  away;  but 
then  he  would  have  many  vacancies  to  fill,  and 
more  would  fall  in  every  day.  Sir  William  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  he  fliould  vote  for 
the  claufe  as  it  hood. 

Mr.  Burke  obferved,  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  had  afked  if  they  wilhed  to  ftrip 
the  King  of  every  mark  of  Royalty,  and  transfer 
all  the  dignities  of  the  Crown  to  another  perfon  ? 
3STo,  God  forbid  ! when  the  perfon  wearing  the 
Crown  could  lend  a grace  to  thofe  dignities,  and 
derive  a luftre  from  the  fplendour  of  his  Houfe- 
hold  : but  did  they  recoiled:  that  they  were  talk- 
ing of  a fick  King, — of  a Monarch,  fmitten  by 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  the  Almighty 
had  hurled  him  from  his  ‘Throne , and  plunged  him  into 
a condition  that  drew  down  upon  him  the  pity  of  the 
meanejl  peafant  in  his  Kingdom . 

Mr,  Burke  was  here  moft  violently  called  to 
order.  However,  after  a gfeat  deal  of  very  ex- 
traordinary 
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traoruinary  declamation,  he  proceeded  to  argue 
fhe  claufe.  He  cenfured  the  idea  of  giving  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  to  one,  and  its  patronage  to 
another.  As  the  bufmefs  was  planned,  the  go- 
vernment would  be  weak,  enervated,  and  alto- 
gether deftitute  of  dignity.  He  afked,  how 
would  the  King,  on  his  recovery,  be  pleafed  to 
fee  the  patronage  of  the  Houfhold  taken  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  given  to  the  Queen  ? 
He  mud  be  fhocked  at  the  idea,  unlefs  they  fup- 
pofcd  that  the  King  was  a good  hufband  and  a 
bad  father.  He  referred  to  the  Regency  Bills  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  the  Regen- 
cy Bill  palled  in  the  prefent  reign,  and  argued 
from  both,  contending  that  in  both  full  powers 
were  given.  He  contended  alfo,  that  the  Royal 
Family  were  noticed  in  each,  whereas  they  were 
totally  excluded  from  the  prefent  Bill,  and  power 
of  an  enormous  magnitude  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  King's  elded  fon,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  a perfon  not  of  his  blood.  Fie  obferv*- 
ed,  that  to  the  Queen  the  Houfe  propofed  to  be 
prodigal,  but  to  the  Fleir  Apparent  they  had  not 
given  the  lead  dignity  in  the  world.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  was  to 
have  300,000b  influence  when  he  went  out;  while 
he  thought  the  Prince  might  do  without  any  in- 
fluence at  all.  In  former  times,  the  way  to  popula- 
rity was  by  Handing  up  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  ; but  the  Right  Honourable  Gen* 
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tieman  was  born  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, — 
he  took  another  road;  his  firft  object  was,  by 
feme  means  or  other,  to  get  court  favour,  and 
having  obtained  indirectly  fomc  degree  of  power, 
he  thought  to  gain  popularity  afterwards,  if  he 
could.  He  contended,  that  by  depriving  the 
Regent  of  the  power  of  making  Peers,  they  had 
ihut  the  door  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  againft  the 
people,  and  made  it  the  great,  independent,  and 
omnipotent  branch  of  the  Legiflature.  After 
throwing  out  much  perfonality  againft  Mr.  Pitt, 
lie  recurred  to  the  fentiment  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  fpeech. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe,  not,  he  faid, 
to  detain  the  Committee,  but  there  had  fallen 
fome  things  in  the  debate,  which  feemed  to  call 
for  a few  fhort  obfer vations.  In  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman’s  fpeech,  he  feemed  rather  to  have 
addrefled  him  perfonally,  than  endeavoured  to 
argue  the  claufe  in  queftion;  tne  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  feemed  to  think,  that  his  going  out  of 
office  was  a point  of  greater  importance  than  any 
thing  contained  in  the  claufe  under  confideration. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  charged  him 
with  having  told  the  Houfe  he  was  going  out  of 
office  ; the  fa£t  was,  he  never  had  told  them  any 
fuch  thing,  nor  did  he  know  that  he  was  to  go 
out.  But  fo  far  was  he  from  having  ever  laid  he 
was  to  go  out,  that*  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 

not  then  prefect,  had,  on  an  early  day  in  tne 
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courfe  of  their  difcuffions,  told  him,  in  a way 
peculiarly  marked  and  expreffive,  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  to  be  his  fucceffors ; when  he  had, 

1 

in  reply,  ftated,  that  from  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  the  principles  of  thofe  who,  it  was  faid, 
were  to  be  his  fucceffors,  (an  opinion  founded  in 
his  knowledge  of  their  former  condud,)  he 
thought  it  the  more  neceffary  to  purfue  the  fyf- 
tem  of  meafures  that  he  was  recommending,  and 
he  had  made  that  very  declaration  an  argument 
in  fupport  of  the  meafures  themfelves.  When 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  declared  Regent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he  fuppofed 
his  Royal  Highnefs  would  keep  him  and  the  reft 
of  his  Majefty’s  fervants  in  office,  or  he  would 
choofe  other  fervants,  according  to  his  own  ideas 
of  what  would  be  moft  advantageous  and  heft  for 
the  country.  Whether  he  ftaid  in  or  went  out, 
his  beft  endeavours,  he  faid,  fhould  be  exerted 
for  the  fervice  of  his  country.  The  next  argu- 
ment the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  reforted 
to  by  way  of  charge  againft  him,  was  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  a dired  lidion  ; becaufe  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  chofen  to  fay,  that 
he  was  to  have  a connedion  with  the  power 
placed  in  the  Queen’s  hands ; an  affertion  entire*- 
ly  void  of  foundation,  as  he  moft  undoubtedly 
was  to  have  nofuch  connedion  Another  matter 
that  the  Right  Horn  G mtleman  had  repeatedly 
mentioned,  though  he  qad  been  again  and  again 
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anfwered,  and  that  was,  that  the  amount  of  that 
patronage  was  300,0001.  a year.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  he  faid,  knew  little  about  the 
Civil  Lift,  if  he  aflerted  the  offices  amounted  to 
300,0001.  a year;  the  fum  did  not  amount  alto- 
gether to  much  above  200,000b  and  in  that  fum 
was  included  all  the  approved  tradefmens  bills, 
amounting  to  near  half  the  money,  and  which 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  political  or  Par- 
liamentary influence.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  defended  himfelf  from  having,  in  his 
opening,  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord 
Steward,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  the  menial 
fervants  of  the  Crown,  and  faid,  it  was  the  very 
term  beftowed  on  thofe  officers  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  own  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  Civil  Lift.  [This  appearing  to  be  doubt- 
ed by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  fome  of  the  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  fide,  Mr.  Pitt  referred  them  to  the 
Bill,  and  pointed  out  the  claufe  in  queftion.J — 
He  defired  Mr.  Sheridan  to  give  him  his  atten- 
tion while  he  anfwered  one  part  of  his  fpeech.— - ■ 
He  then  took,  notice  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  aflertion, 
that  the  befl  way  to  fupport  royalty  was  to  fepa- 
rate  the  perfon  of  the  King  from  every  royal  dig- 
nity. He  declaimed  on  this  remark  in  meft  elo- 
quent terms,  and  denied  that  his  Majefty  was  at 
prefent  in  an  humiliating  condition;  inftead  of 
hisftate  being  low,  abjeCt,  and  degrading,  as  the 
R ght  Hon.  Gentleman  had  deferibed  it,  it  was 

quite 
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quite  the  contrary.  His  prefent  violation  of 
ficknefs  had  excited  in  his  fubjedts  fomething 
more  than  the  loyalty  they  always  paid  him ; it 
had  roufed  in  the  hearts  of  his  Majedy’s  people 
a greater  fervour  of  affedtion,  which  was  blended 
with  a degree  of  grief  and  compaffion  that  par- 
took of  veneration  and  refpedt. 

Mr.  Pitt  here  entered  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the 
King’s  illnefs,  in  a moft  pathetic  manner,  that 
drew  particular  attention  from  both  fides  of  the 
Houfe,  which  he  concluded  by  afking,  whether, 
if  that  Houfe  could  fo  far  forget  their  duty  and 
their  allegiance,  as  to  drip  his  Majefty  of  every 
mark  of  royalty  and  of  dignity,  in  order  to  give 
that,  which  belonged  properly  to  their  rightful 
Sovereign,  to  the  Regent  ? And,  if  there  was  no 
other  way  of  providing  for  the  date  and  fplendour 
that  ought  to  attach  to  the  office  of  Regent  of 
the  kingdom?  Mod  undoubtedly,  he  faid,  there 
was,  and  it  was  well  known,  that  at  a fit  time, 
that  edablidiment  would  be  propofed  ; but  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  thought  proper  to 
fay,  that  notice  had  been  given  from  authority, 
that  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  not  accept  of  any 
edablidament  that  diould  lay  an  additional  bur- 
then on  the  people.  He  expofed  the  fallacy  of 
this  mode  of  argument,  and  jfhewed,  that  the 
utmod  amount  of  the  incomes  of  thofe  officers 
of  the  Houfehold,  who  were  in  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  was  no  more  than  jo,oool.  a year, 
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one  fourth  of  which  was  paid  back  again  lk 
taxes.  He  laid,  he  was  perfuaded  when  it  ffiould 
hereafter  be  neceffary  to  fubmit  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  that  Parliament  had  thought  an  efla- 
bliihment  proper  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, as  his  own  honour,  neither  his  Royal 
Highnefs  would  object  to  it,  nor  would  the 
people  murmur  at  being  called  on  to  provide  for 
a purpofe  fo  neceffary,  and  fo  proper. 

Mr.  Sheridan  complained  that  the  Right  Hon* 
Gentleman  had,  in  a very  extraordinary  manner, 
perverted  his  argument,  by  faying,  that  he  had 
ftated,  that  feparating  all  the  Royal  Dignities 
from  the  perfon  of  the  King,  was  the  belt  way 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  His 
argument,  he  faid,  was,  that  all  that  had  been 
given  in  fupport  of  the  Hate  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  perfon  exer- 
cifing  the  Royal  Authority,  and  not  to  the  King 
confined  to  a bed  of  ficknefs,  and  incapable  of 
exercifing  the  fundtions  of  the  Kingly  office. — 
After  dating  the  influence  which  would  be  ac- 
quired by  the  pofieffmg  a power  over  the  Houfe- 
hold,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  to  annex  fome  words 
to  the  claufe,  purporting  to  empower  her  Ma- 
iefty  to  have  the  direction  and  controu)  over 
fuch  officer^  of  the  Houfehold,  as  ffiould  be 
deemed  neceffary  to  attend  about  his  Majcffiy’s 
Pcrlon. 

The 
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The  amendment  was  no  fooner  read  than  Mr. 
Pitt  Hated  his  objection  to  it,  bccaufe  it  was  in* 
confident  with  the  principles  on  which  they 
argued,  and  with  the  mode  of  proceeding. — It 
was,  he  believed,  the  firft  time  that  an  amend- 
ment, couched  in  fuch  general  words,  was  moved 
in  a Committee  on  a bill.  If  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  move  an 
additional  claufe  to  explain  what  the  general 
words  of  the  amendment  referred  to. 

Mr.  Sheridan  obferved,  that  the  preamble  of 
the  claufe  naturally  led  to  fuch  an  amendment 
as  he  had  propofed ; and  as  an  argument  in  proof 
of  its  propriety,  remarked,  that  by  the  bill,  the 
Queen  having  the  power  of  appointing  and  dif- 
charging  the  officers  of  the  Houfehold,  they 
would  be  her  officers,  and  not  the  King’s ; and, 
as  ffie  was  not  obliged  to  fill  up  the  vacancies, 
great  inconveniencies  might  arife  from  thence. 
— Suppofe  the  office  of  Lord  Steward  lhould  be 
vacant,  and  the  Queen  were  not  to  fill  it  up,  who 
would  there  be  to  fwear  in  a new  Parliament,  if 
a new  one  fhould  be  called. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  that  if  one  Lord  Steward  was  to 
die,  the  Queen  would  appoint  another ; or  if  there 
fhould  be  no  Lord  Steward,  there  would  not  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  fwearing  in 
the  Parliament. 

At  length,  after  fome  further  obfervations 
from  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Lord 
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G.  Cavendifh,  the  Committee  divided  on  Mr* 
Sheridan’s  amendment. 

Ayes,  11  8. Noes,  1 73. 

The  original  claufe  was  then  carried,  and  the 
Houfe  adjourned. 


1 

Tuesday,  February  10. 

Regency  Bill. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  Houfe 
to  go  into  a Committee  on  the  Regency  Bill,  Mr. 
Alderman  Watfon  took  the  Chair,  and  read  the 
claufe  which  relates  to  the  Council  that  was  to 
affift  the  Queen  in  the  care  and  fuperintendance 
of  the  King’s  Royal  Perfon,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  illnefs. 

Mr.  Pitt  rofe,  for  the  purpofe  of  propofing 
to  fill  up  the  fir  ft  blank,  with  the  names  of  fuch 
perfons  as  the  Houfe  might  think  proper  to 
appoint  to  aflift  her  Majefty  in  the  truft  appointed 
her  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon.  It 
would,  he  faid,  be  neceflary  to  put  the  queflion 
fingly  on  each  perfon  propofed ; but  for  the 
fatisfaclion  of  the  Houfe  he  would,  previous  to 
his  putting  any  fingle  name,  fubmit  to  the  Houfe 
the  whole  of  the  names  he  meant  to  propofe  to 
fill  up  the  blank.  Thofe  perfons,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  be  admitted  to  be  exceedingly 
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proper  ; but  as  it  might  appear  neceffary  to  have 
other  great  and  important  perfons  to  afiift  her 
Majefty,  it  was  natural  to  look  to  the  heads  of 
the  church,  and  the  law  ; the  perfons  he  ihould 
therefore  have  to  fubmit  to  the  Committee,  as 
proper  to  be  of  her  Majefty’s  Council,  were  the 
two  heads  of  the  Church,  the  Archbifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  York;  and  the  heads  of  the  law. 
Lord  Thurlow  (Lord  Chancellor,)  and  Lord 
Kenyon  (Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench  ;) 
thefe  perfons,  in  addition  to  the  refpedt  of  their 
high  fituations,  had  been  approved  by  his  Ma- 
jefty, and  no  perfons  he  conceived  were  more 
proper  to  be  appointed  of  her  Majefty’s  Council. 
— In  addition  to  thofe  refpectable  perfons,  he 
Ihould  have  to  offer  the  four  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  departments  of  the  Houfehold  for  the 
time  being,  viz.  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole;  the  firft  motion,  therefore, 
that  he  had  to  make  to  the  Committee  was. 
That  John,  Lord  Archbiffiop  of  Canterbury, 
be  one  of  her  Majefty’s  Council.” 

The  queftion  being  put, 

Lord  North  rofe,  not  for  the  purpofe,  he  faid, 
of  objecting  to  the  Archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbiffiop  of  York,  or  Edward  Lord  Thurlow, 
or  to  Lord  Kenyon  ; thefe  were  all  undoubtedly 
very  fit  perfons,  and  no  objection  whatever  could 
be  taken  again  ft  them.  His  .Lordfhip  applied 
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this  obfervation  likewife  to  the  other  four  officers* 
— Though  he  faw  no  reafon  for  appointing  them 
officially,  and  the  fir  ft  four  by  name.  His  idea 
was  that  fome  more  perfons  ought  to  be  added 

to  thofe  already  named. He  conceived 

that  it  would  be  proper  this  council  Ihould 
confift  of  a greater  number  than  eight,  and 
therefore  he  thought  they  might  with  propriety 
add  the  King’s  fons,  who  were  of  age,  and  the 
King’s  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucefter 
and  Cumberland ; thefe  perfons  were  nearly 
related  to  the  King  by  blood,  by  affe&ion,  and 
every  tender  tic  of  nature ; and,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely proper  to  be  added  to  this  Council,  that 
was  intended  to  affift  her  Majefty  in  taking  care 
of  every  thing  that  related  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Dempjler  expreffed  his  furprife  that  the 
Speaker  of  that  Houfe,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  the  time  being,  Ihould  have  been 
omitted  ; and  fignified  his  intention  of  propofing 
the  infertion  of  thofe  officers. 

Lord  Maitland  called  upon  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  for  the  reafon  of  omitting:  the 
Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  for  ap- 
pointing the  Archbifhops  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Chief 
Juftice  by  name,  and  the  other  four  officially. 

Sir  Peter  Burrell  wiffied  to  know,  as  there  were 
but  eight  Counfellors  provided  for  her  Majefty, 
whether  flic  was  to  have  the  cafting  vote  ? IJe 
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alfo  wifhed  to  know  why  four  of  the  Council 
were  to  be  permanent,  and  the  other  four  left  to 
the  nomination  and  removal  of  her  Majepy. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  faid,  in  anfwer  to  Sir 
Peter  Burrell,  that  this  was  a Council  of  Ad  vice, 
and  not  of  Controul.  That  the  Queen  needed 
no  calling  vote,  and  it,  was  at  her  option 
whether  fire  Piould  take  or  rejed  the  advice  her 
Council  gave  her.  In  anfwer  to  the  proportion 
for  introducing  into  the  Council  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  he  faid  there  appeared  to  him  a 
clear  line  for  their  exclufon ; they  were  fo  con- 
nected with  that  Great  Perfonage  by  the  ties  of 
affedion,  that  they  would  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  give  their  advice,  and  they  could  give  it  with- 
out refponfibility ; it  would  therefore  be  improper 
to  appoint  them  to  refponf  ble  fuuations,  making 
them  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  that 
Houfe  and  examined,  when  other  perfons  of  great 
ability,  and  learned  in  the  law,  could  be  found 
to  occupy  thofe  refponlible  fituations.  In  anfwer 
to  the  propofition  for  admitting  the  Chief  Jullice 
ol  the  Common  Pleas,  he  faid  he  knew  not 
where  they  were  to  Pop,  if  every  man,  wife  and 
great  enough  for  this  Council,  was  to  be  a 
member  of  it. 

$ ■ , t 

After  foine  general  qbfervations  from  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  and  Col.  Phipps, 
the  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  quePion  before  them. 
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Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  he  believed  the  worthy 
Alderman  was  right  in  the  point  of  order;  but 
as  the  true  objeft  of  order  was  to  fave  time,  and 
fhorten  their  proceedings,  perhaps  it  would  be 
. mod  advifable  to  go  into  the  whole  fubjeft  at 
once.  He  conceived  that  it  would  be  ftri&ly 
orderly,  if  the  noble  Lord  thought  proper,  to 
propofe  at  prefent  to  name  the  Duke  of:  York, 
and  move  to  poftpone  the  name  of  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  was  willing  immediately 
to  propofe  the  names  of  the  Princes  cf  the  blood, 
and  fhould  move  that  the  name  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury  be  poftponed,  in  order  to  - 
move  that  the  Duke  of  \ork  fhould  be  inferted, 
by  which  means  the  Committee  could  at  once 
enter  into  the  debate  on  the  general  formation  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Sheridan , in  order  to  fhorten  the  debate, 
requefted  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Bouverie  wifhed  to  know  whether  the  Coun- 
cil were  to  be  refponfible  for  their  advice  ? 

Mr.  Addington  faid  they  were  clearly  refponfible, 
being  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  office.  If,  there- 
fore^ a fufpicion  exifled  of  their  having  given 
her  Majefty  improper  advice,  they  would  be 

liable  to  impeachment.  . * 

Mr.  Powys  wifhed  to  know  from  the  Right 

Honourable  Gentleman,  if  convenient,  to  what 
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manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the  refponfibility 
attached  to  the  Council  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  it  was  not  at  all  inconvenient 
to  him  to  give  a perfedl  anfwer  to  any  thing  that 
was  alked.  No  trull:  could  be  created  by  any 
means  affe&ing  the  public  intereft,  or  could  exift 
without  public  refponfibility.  According  to 
every  principle  of  the  conftitution,  every  trull 
under  government  had  refponfibility  attached  to 
it.  Whatever  advice  the  Council  lliould  give 
to  her  Majelly,  they  would  be  refponfrble  for 
fuch  advice;  and  if  the  Houfe  Ihould  fee  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  think  that  by  fuch  advice  his  Ma- 
jelly, or  the  Conftitution  was  in  danger,  they 
had  the  fame  power  to  enquire  who  were  the  ad- 
vifers,  and  call  her  Majefty’s  counfellors  to  ac- 
count as  they  had  to  call  on  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  the  Houfe  might  on 
any  fufpicion  of  ill  advice,  addrefs  her  Majelly 
to  name  her  advifers ; that  thofe  perfons  were 
always  anfwerable,  but  particularly  in  a parlia- 
mentary trull,  and  the  Houfe  might  proceed 
againft  them  in  a parliamentary  way. 

Mr.  Anftruther  faid,  nothing  was  fo  clear  as 
this:  no  trull  can  be  abufed,  without  refponlibi- 
lity  in  the  perfons  fo  abufing  their  trull;  and  it 
was  thence  evident,  that  there  could  be  no  Par- 
liamentary trull  without  refponfibility  being  at- 
tached to  it. 
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Mr.  Burke  faid,  the  Queen  was  refponfible  as  a 
fubjeft,  and  doubly  fo  as  a trull:  was  given  to  her. 
He  agreed  that  no  trull  could  be  given  without 
refponfibility  ; in  the  prefent  inflance,  however, 
the  principle  was  recognized  and  violated  ; for 
though  a refponfibility  was  avowed,  there  were 
no  traces  by  which  that  refponfibility  was  to  be 
found.  In  the  claufes  appointing  the  Prince  to 
the  office  of  Regent,  the  greateft  was  by  oath  ; 
but  in  the  Queen’s  trult  there  was  no  oath,  nor 
any  trace  of  a trull;  and  though  meant  to  Hand 
apparently  and  avowedly  as  a trull,  it  w'as  not 
guarded  as  if  it  wrere  really  fo.  It  had  been 
urged,  that  the  reafon  for  not  propofing  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  was  cut  of  refpedfc  to  them ; 
that  refpect  was  to  put  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
out  of  the  Commonwealth,  becaufe  they  were 
the  firll  perfons  in  it.  He  contended  that  the 
bill  was  not  calculated  to  Ihew  refpecff  to  his 
Majefly,  but  to  manifell  an  interelled  regard  for 
the  Houfehold  in  its  authors,  and  a determined 
effort  for  the  fupportof  a faction.  The  framers 
of  it  had  firll  proceeded  to  a violation  of  prece- 
dents, next  to  a violation  of  law,  then  to  a vio- 
lation of  the  conftitution,  and  now  they  had  ar- 
rived to  a climax  of  violence — a violation  of  the 
law  of  nature. 

Mr.  Pozvys  faid,  that  having  by  a dillindl  claufe 
attached  refponfibility  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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they  ought  to  attach  it  to  the  guardians  of  the 
King's  perfon. 

Sir  R.  Sutton  obferved,  that  courlterfigning 
made  a perlon  refponfible  j by  Addrefs  to  the 
Queen  to  know  who  the  advifer  was,  evil  advifers 
might  be  come  at. 

Mr.  Pitt  wifhed  the  Committee  to  come  to  a 
decifion  on  the  quedion  before  the  Houfe,  and 
exprefled  his  readinefs  to  meet  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  afterwards. 

The  quedion  was  then  put,  "That  John  Lord 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  be  one  of  her  Ma- 
jedy’s  Council,”  and  was  carried  without  a divi~ 
lion. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  moved,  “ That  Edward  Lord 
Thurlow  be  one  other  of  her  Majedy’s  Council.” 

Lord  North  rofe,  and  fuggeded  the  propriety  of 
moving  the  names  of  the  Princes  before  the  ques- 
tion on  Lord  Thurlow's  name. 

SPhe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  pod- 
poning  the  Lord  Chancellor's  name. 

After  lome  further  debate,  and  the  Committee 
had  decided  that  the  eight  names  propofed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  fhould  dand  as  the  names  of  ei°;ht 
members  of  the  Council, 

Lord  North  moved,  <c  That  his  Roval  Hlgh- 
nefs  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  be  a Member 
of  the  faid  Council. ” 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  he  was  ready  to  date 
his  reafons,  why  he  thought  it  necedary  to  give 

his 
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Lis  vote  againft  the  motion.  Polfibly  what  he 
had  to  offer,  as  well  as  his  condud  on  that  occa- 
lion,  might  be  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  difre- 
fped,  and  added  to  the  other  imputations  fo  un- 
juftly  charged  upon  him  of  meaning  to  manifeft 
a want  of  due  attention  and  regard  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family;  be  that  as  it 
might,  fo  long  as  he  was  confcious  of  ading  upon 
no  other  principle,  than  an  anxious  delire  to  dif- 
charge  his  duty  faithfully,  in  a moment  of  great 
arduoufnefs  and  difficulty,  he  fhould  firmly  ad- 
here to  the  rule  of  conduct  that  he  had  laid  down 
for  himfelf,  as  molt  advantageous  to  his  country, 
andasbefi  becoming  his  own  charader,  perfedly 
regardlefs  of  any  confequences,  however  per- 
fonally  injurious  they  might  be  to  him.  The 
firft  matter  to  be  confidered  was,  he  Laid,  the  na- 
ture of  the  Council  in  queftion,  which  was  to  be 
a Council  of  Advice,  and  a Council  of  Advice 
only.  It  had  been  faid  to  be  a truft,  but  the 
truft  was  to  advife  her  Majefty  in  the  care  of  his 
Majefty’s  perfon.  The  noble  Lord  had  propofed 
that  the  Duke  of  York,  the  fecond  Ion  of  the 
King,  fhould  be  a member  of  that  Council.  Per- 
haps the  reafons  alfigned  by  a noble  Friend  of  his, 
a noble  Marquis,  who  fpoke  early  in  the  debate, 
was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  ihew  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  be  a member  of 
that  Council,  would  be  both  unnecelfary  and  im- 
proper ; his  noble  Friend’s  argument  remained  to 
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that  moment  unanfwered.  Mod  certainly  there 
could  he  no  occalion  to  put  thofe  Princes  of  the 
blood,  who  were  of  courfe  the  natural  advifersof 
her  Majefty,  into  a refponlible  fituation,  and 
make  them  members  of  a Council,  who  were  to 
advife  the  Queen  when  called  on  fo  to  do,  and 
were  to  anfwer  for  that  advice.  In  the  common 
tranfadions  of  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon, 
her  Majefty  would  naturally  confult  the  perfons 
of  her  own  family  ; but  when  an  ad  was  to  be 
done  of  a much  more  important  nature,  ftie  would 
then  call  upon  her  Council,  who  ought  to  be 
perfons  difinterefted  in  the  advice  they  might 
give,  (farther  than  as  their  general  wifhes  for  the 
reftoration  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  which  they 
muft  feel  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s fubjeds,  Ihould  make  them  otherwife) 
and  who  would  necefiarily  be  the  beft  able  to 
advife  her  Majefty.  Whatever,  therefore,  they 
might  do  in  form,  it  was  clear  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  truft,  whatever  the  advice 
might  be  that  was  given,  the  authority  to  ad 
upon  Ihould  be  in  a fingle  perfon.  Another  rea- 
son why  it  would  not  be  right,  in  his  mind, 
to  name  the  Duke  of  York  was  grounded  on 
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thofe  general  principles  upon  which  it  had  been 
deemed  improper  to  let  the  Prince  of  Wales 
have  any  concern  in  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  per- 
fon. It  was  the  lituation  and  not  the  charader 
of  the  Prince  that  precluded  him  from  being 
3 named 
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named  to  a fhare  in  the  office  of  the  Committee 
of  his  Majefty  ; he  who  was  to  be  Regent  ought 
not  to  have  any  concern  with  the  care  of  the 
King,  becaufe  being  next  in  lucceffion,  he  was 
not  fit  to  interfere  in  that  concern.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Prince  of  Wales  was  unfit  for  fuch  an 
interference,  refpedt  to  him  made  it  neceflary  to 
extend  the  fame  general  principles  to  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Lord  North  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  feemed  to  wonder  that  he  had  made  the  mo- 
tion, without  accompanying  it  with  much  argu- 
ment; the  reafon  was,  his  Lordfhip  obferved, 
bccaufe  he  conceived  he  had  argued  it  very  fuf- 
ficiently  when  he  had  fir  ft  rifen  in  that  day’s  de- 
bate ; if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  however, 
thought  it  wanted  argument,  he  would  ftate  a few 
more  realons  why  he  thought  the  Committee 
ought  to  adopt  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  fpcech  of  a noble  Marquis, 
and  had  faid  it  remained  unanfwered.  The  no- 
ble Marquis  had  faid,  the  Queen  might,  if  lhe 
pleafed,  call  for  the  Council  of  the  Princes,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  occafionthat  they  fhould  be 
members  of  the  Council  of  Advice.  The  Queen 
might,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  it  fire  pleafed,  cai.  to> 
the  advice  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  eight  perfons 
named  for  her  Council,  juft  as  much  as  flic  fhould 
call  for  it  in  their  capacity  of  counfellors.  The 
Privy  Council  was  in  a great  meafure  a Council 
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of  Advice.  The  Princes  of  the  blood  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council,  and  when  they  at- 
tended a Privv  Council  called  by  the  King,  they 
attended  a Council  of  Advice.  The  Council  to 
be  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  bill  was, 
his  Lordfhip  faid,  not  long  lince  hated  to  be  a 
Council  of  Advice,  but  afterwards  to  be  fome- 
thing  more,  becaule  they  were  to  be  partakers 
of  the  acft  of  reftoring  his  Majefty  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  Plight  Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid, 
that  they  fhould  not  truft  the  perfon  of  the  King 
to  the  fucceffor  of  the  Crown.  That  principle, 
his  Lordfhip  faid,  went  too  far;  it  was  a barba- 
rous principle,  that  excluded  every  one  of  the 
Royal  Family  from  thofe  councils  and  that  ad- 
vice. He  contended  that  there  was  not  any  rule 
that  could  fupport  excluding  the  fucceffor  from 
a Council  to  confider  what  was  bell:  for  the  care 
of  the  health  and  the  prefervation  of  his  Majefty. 

Mr.  Addington  much  doubted  if  there  couid  be 
but  one  opinion  in  the  country ; whether  or  not  that 
opinion  was  as  the  noble  Lord  hadftated  it  to  be, 
certain  he  was,  that  there  were  fufficient  reafons 
why  that  ought  not  to  be  the  opinion  of  that 
Houfe.  The  noble  Lord  had  declared,  that  he 
conceived  the  principle  of  excluding  the  fuc- 
ceffor to  the  Crown  from  the  council  to  advife 
her  Majefty  in  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon, 
was  a barbarous  principle  $ it  was,  neverthelefs, 
Mr.  Addington  faid,  the  principle  that  governed 
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the  pra&ice  of  the  firfl  Court  of  Equity  in  this 
kingdom,  in  all  cafes  concerning  perfons  labour- 
ing under  the  malady  with  which  his  Majedy  was 
unfortunately  affiidted.  The  rule  was  never  to 
appoint  the  Heir  Apparent,  nor  even  the  Heir 
Preemptive,  to  have  the  care  of  the  perfon  in- 
difpofed,  but  to  take,  as  the  mod  unexception- 
able, the  individual  lead  intcreded  in  the  death 
of  that  perfon.  The  Queen  dood  precifely  in 
this  predicament.  Her  Majedy,  fora  thoufand 
reafons,  was  the  mod  proper  to  have  the  care  of 
the  King’s  perfon;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was, 
for  a variety  of  very  different  reafons,  unfit  to 
take  any  fliare  in  that  concern.  The  noble  Lord, 
he  obferved,  had  faid,  that  in  cafe  of  her  Ma- 
jedy’s  death,  the  Council  would  have  the  care 
of  the  King’s  perfon.  If  the  Duke  of  York, 
therefore,  was  to  be  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  to  die,  the  Duke  of  York 
Handing  then  as  Heir  Prefumptive  of  the  Crown, 
would  have  the  cudody  of  the  King’s  perfon, 
which  would  be  highly  improper.  When  the 
death  of  the  Queen  fhould  happen,  the  bill  had 
provided  for  the  circumdance.  The  only  cafe  in 
which  the  Queen  ought  to  adt  under  the  bill  by 
herfelf,  was  in  regard  to  the  refumption  claufe, 
and  the  bill  efpecially  defined  what  was  to  be  the 
line  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Adding- 
ton afiigned,  as  an  additional  reafon  why  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  other  Princes  of  the  blood. 
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ought  not  to  be  of  the  Council,  that  their  over 
anxious  wifhes  for  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  might 
make  them  too  zealous,  and  induce  them  to  pro- 
nounce that  his  Majelty  was  in  a ftatc  of  fanity, 
before  his  refioration  to  health  was  complete,, 
Mr.  Addington,  before  he  fat  down,  folemnly 
declared  that  in  regard  to  the  meafures  lately 
purfucd  in  cortfequence  of  his  Majefty’s  unfor- 
tunate illnefs,  he  had  added  from  principle;  he 
had  maturely  Confidered  every  part  of  the  fyftem; 
he  had  voted  upon  conviction  in  confequencc, 
and  he  felt  a pride  and  a pleafure  in  having 
given  his  feeble  fupport  to  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend. 

Lord  North  rofe  to  explain.  His  expreffion 
that  excluding  the  fucceffor  to  the  Crown  from 
the  Council,  was  pufhing  a barbarous  principle 
to  a barbarous  extent,  was  not  his  own  ex- 
prefiion,  but  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Mac- 
clesfield, in  a fimilar  cafe  to  the  prefent.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman,  his  Lordfiiip  cbferved,  had  ar- 
gued thus : tc  Would  you,”faid  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, <c  trufi:  the  Prefumptlve  Heir  to  the  Crown 
with  the  care  of  the  King’s  perfon  ?”  The  Duke 
of  York,  his  Lordfhip  obferved,  was  not  the 
Prefumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown,  nor  would  he 
have,  if  named  one  of  the  Council,  any  fort  of 
controul  over  the  Queen.  He  was  only,  as  other 
counfellors  were,  recommended  to  advife  her 
Majefiy,  when  flic  called  for  that  advice; 
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On  the  queftion  being  put,  there  appeared. 
Ayes  130;  Noes  177. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  William  Henry 
was  then  propofed,  and  the  Committee  divided  : 
Ayes  128;  Noes  176# 

His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  Edward  was  nega- 
tived without  a divifion. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter’s  name. 

Ayes  1295  Noes  170. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  negatived  with- 
out a divifion. 


Wednesday,  February  11. 

Regency  Bill. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Houfe  revolving  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the 
whole  Houfe,  that  claufe  which  relates  to  his 
Maj  city’s  refuming  his  Authority,  was  read. 

Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that  in  confidering  this 
claufe,  it  was  neceffary  to  advert  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  they  being  all  connected  together. 
The  general  principle  of  the  claufcs  he  need  not 
argue,  as  the  provificns  for  his  Majefty’s  re- 
fumption  of  his  government,  arofe  out  oi  every 
principle  of  regard  to  the  Constitution,  the  law 

of  the  land,  of  the  allegiance  they  all  owed  to 
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their  King,  and  out  of  the  refolutions  themfelves, 
which  were  profeflfedly  calculated  for  the  inter- 
val of  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition  alone.  The  ge- 
neral principle  felt  by  the  public  was,  that  the 
whole  of  this  meafure  was  calculated  only  for 
the  duration  of  that  neceflity;  in  policy  they 
were  alfo  bound  to  take  meafures  that  the  Re- 

t 

gency  fhould  continue  no  longer  than  the  happy 
moment  of  his  Majefty’s  capability  to  refume  his 
right ; it  could  not  be  the  wifh  for  it  to  laft  any 
longer  : the  point  they  were  then  confidering  was, 
he  laid,  of  the  greateft  importance.  It  was  his 
Majefty’s  undoubted  right  to  refume  the  perfonal 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  as  foon  as  he  was 
capable  of  it.  They  were  providing  for  that 
right  - and  in  fo  doing,  they  ought  to  provide  ac- 
cording to  the  conflitution,  that  they  fhould  not 
be  thought  to  be  trenching  on  royalty ; and  if 
they  went  any  farther  than  the  neceflity  of  the 
cafe,  they  fhould  be  ufurping  to  themfelves  a privi- 
lege of  transferring  the  King’s  undoubted  right 
to  another.  As  long  as  there  exifted  the  necef- 
fity  of  his  Majefty’s  remaining  in  the  care  pro- 
vided for  the  royal  perfon,  they  could  not  look 
for  one  royal  ad:  from  him  ; the  firft  preliminary, 
therefore,  was,  that  previous  to  his  Majefty’s  re- 
fuming the  Royal  Authority,  the  Queen  and  her 
Council  muft  notify  that  the  infirmity  no  longer 
fubfifted.  And  when  the  Queen  and  her  Council 
fuggefted  that  the  infirmity  no  longer  exifted,  his 
Majcfty  would  have  a clear,  indifputable  right  to 
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refume  his  government : upon  iuch  notification 
of  the  capacity  of  his  Majefty,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  do  any  aft  of  royalty,  but  through  fonie 
oftenfible  channel.  It  was  then  the  duty  of 
that  Houfe  to  provide  for  his  Majefty  that  often- 
ftble  and  fit  channel,  through  which  he  would 
have  to  communicate  his  aft  to  the  Parliament 
and  the  people.  In  the  doing  which,  they  were 
to  look  to  oftenfible  perfons,  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ; thole  who  might,  on  his  Majefty’s  recovery, 
be  in  executive  departments,  would  by  no  means 
be  fit  perfons  to  confider  his  Majefty’s  capability 
of  returning  to  his  government ; the  mode  there- 
fore propofed  in  the  next  cl aule  was,  that  thole 
who  fhould  be  at  the  time,  or  fihall  have  been,  of 
his  Majefty’s  Privy  Council,  -and  who  fhould  be 
felefted  by  his  Majefty,  to  any  number  not  lefs 
than  nine,  he  meant  to  propofe,  fhould  be  the 
channel  of  communication,  and  if  fix  of  fuch 
Privy  Council  fhould  agree  with  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Queen  and  her  Council  that  his  Ma- 
jefty’s infirmity  no  longer  exifted,  and  fhould 
have  counterfigned  the  proclamation,  they  would 
be  the  channel  through  which  his  Majefty  would 
have  to  communicate  to  the  public  his  recovery. 

Mr.  Powys  warmly  oppofed  this  doftrine,  as  it 
was  deftruftive  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  he  wifhed  to  introduce  feveral  amend- 
ments ; not  that  he  believed  they  would  be  adopt- 
ed, but  to  fhew  his  deteftation  of  the  bill  in  toto. 

Sir 
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Sir  Richard  Sutton , in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Powys, 
contended,  that  Parliament  had  no  fort  of  right 
to  rcftore  the  exercife  of  power  to  the  Crown ; — 
for,  the  very  moment  his  Majefty  was  relieved 
from  his  prefent  diford  er,  that  moment  he  was, 
by  right  of  his  Crown,  entitled  to  reaffume  its 
power,  and  Parliament  could  not  prevent  him. — 
What ! were  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  examine 
whether  his  Majefty  had  a right  to  fit  upon 
the  throne  ? Pie  trufted  no  fuch  prepofterous 
idea  would  be  entertained  : — nor  would  it  be 
proper  in  the  Pfoufe  of  Commons,  when  their 
Sovereign  claimed  his  right,  to  enter  into  a de- 
bate whether  they  fhould  admit  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Francis  could  not  comprehend  Mr.  Pitt ; 
nor  did  he  know  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
channel ; which,  he  faid,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  mentioned  fourteen  times. — As  to  the 
claufe,  he  reprobated  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Marjham  objedted  to  any  particular  num- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council,  and  argued  ftrongly, 
that  the  fame  phyficians,  who  had  already  at- 
tended, fhould  again  be  examined,  whenever  his 
Majefty’s  faculties,  were  faid  by  thofe  about  him, 
to  be  reftored  ; and,  when  this  was  made  out  in 
a fatisfadtory  manner,  both  Houles  fhould  wait 
on  his  Majefty  with  an  addrefs,  requeuing  him 
to  refume  his  former  power.  As  this  was  his 
idea,  he  fhould  propofe  a claufe,  by  way  of 
amendment  5 which  was,  that,  after  it  was  noti- 
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fied  that  his  Majefty  had  recovered,  the  phyfi- 
cians  Ihould  be  ordered  to  attend,  within  fix 
days,  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing queftion  fhould  be  put,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner, — “ Is  it  you?  opinion  that  his  Majefty 
is  now  in  fuch  a ftate  of  health  as  to  refume  the 
Royal  Authority  ?” — On  the  anfwcr  to  this  in 
the  affirmative,  then  Parliament  were  to  go  up 
with  an  addrefs,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  Re- 
gency  ceafe. 

Col.  Phipps  alferted  the  right  of  the  King  to 
refume  his  government  the  moment  his  infirmity 
cealed  to  exift.  He  wiffied  the  refumptio'n  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  moft  eafv,  and  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  moft  refponfible  manner;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  he  objected  to  the  interference 
of  Parliament,  who,  not  being  a -refponfible  bo- 
dy* were  improper  fo  to  a£L  He  wiffied  they 
might  keep  within  their  own  bounds,  and  look 
after  the  refponfibility  of  others.  Pie  wiffied 
them  not  to  drag  their  Sovereign  to  their  bar,  to 
be  examined  as  to  his  recovery ; but  to  be  afeer- 
tained  by  thofe  who  had  fecn  the  progrefs  of  his 
recovery.  He  faw  the  King  was  mending.  Dr. 
Warren,  he  obferved,  had  figned  his  name  that 
his  Majefty  was  better.  Dr.  Warren,  and  the 
reft  of  the  phyficians,  and  not  the  Houfe,  would 
fee  the  progrefs  of  his  recovery.  The  Colonel 
animadverted  on  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Powys.  That 
Gentleman  had  faid,  the  King,  on  his  recovery, 
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would  afk,  Have  my  Parliament  given  me  this 
power  ? — My  children  ? — My  brothers  ? — No. — 
The  Parliament  gave  him  the  power.  Col.  Phipps 
faid,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  decla- 
red he  wifhed  them  not  to  take  upon  themfelves 
the  part  of  a Republic,  and,  when  they  thought 
proper,  prefent  a Crown  ; but  to  add  as  a Parlia- 
ment, with  a free  Conftitution  at  the  head  of 
it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  real  queftion  was  the 
fadt  of  his  Majefty’s  being  reftored,  and  capable 
of  refuming  the  Government,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  fhould  be  afcertained,  and  the  re- 
fumption  of  his  powers  made.  After  palling  that 
bill,  the  real  queftion  would  ftand,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  had  no  right,  though  his  Majelty  would 
have  an  unqueftionable  right  on  his  recovery. — 
But  what  were  the  proper  means  to  afcertain  that 
recovery  ? By  the  mode  propofcd  for  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  refumption  of  his  government,  it  was  to 
be  under  certain  terms  and  conditions.  Who, 
then,  were  to  be  the  judges  of  thofe  conditions  ? 
Who  lo  proper  as  the  twoHoufes  of  Parliament? 
There  was  no  perfon,  he  faid,  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  going  into  an  examination  to  prove  the 
incapacity  • it  was  their  duty  to  do  fo,  and  it  was 
equally  their  duty  to  take  care  to  provide  againft 
any  adt  of  his  Majelty  until  his  capability  was 
known.  By  the  prefent  claufe,  they  were  about 
to  delegate  the  truft  that  belonged  to  themfelves 
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to  others,  and  thereby  depart  from  the  duty  they 
owed  their  country,  and  degrade  themfelves, 
by  acknowledging,  that  thefe  eight  Counfellors 
of  her  Majcfty  were  more  truft-worthy  than  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Dundas  faid,  it  was  neceffary  for  the  Par- 
liament to  afcertaln  the  incapacity  of  the  King; 
becaufe,  upon  afeertaining  that  fad,  a right  arofe 
to  them  to  provide  for  the  defect  in  the  perfonal 
exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.  But  there  was 
no  reafon  why  the  two  Houfes  fhould  afeertain 
the  fad  of  the  King’s  being  able  to  reaflume  the 
Royal  Authority  ; becaufe,  on  that  fad,  no  right 
arofe  to  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  He 
agreed  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Marfham), 
that  they  fhould  embrace  the  very  firft  moment 
to  approach  the  throne,  and  congratulate  his 
Majefty  on  his  reaflumption  of  his  authority  arif- 
ing  out  of  his  right,  when  his  ftate  of  health 
was  fuch  as  to  enable  him  to  exercife  it.  But 
this  was  all  the  length  he  could  go  with  the 
Hon.  Gentleman.  Would  any  man  fay,  that  it 
was  proper  that  the  King  lhould  come  down  to 
Parliament,  and,  like  a fuppliant,  claim  his  right 
from  the  Regent  ? This  bill  had  provided  fuch 
checks  as  were  proper  to  prevent  any  inconve- 
liiencies  or  danger  to  the  country,  from  the  mode 
therein  preferibed  for  the  King  being  reftored 
to  his  authority.  Could  any  man  in  his  con- 
fcience  believe,  that  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
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bury,  and  the  other  refpedabie  charaders  ap- 
pointed to  afcertain  this  fad,  would. give  an  opi- 
nion of  the  King’s  recovery,  if  they  were  not  fa- 
tisfied  that  recovery  exifted  ? This  was  the  feel- 
ing he  had  of  it,  and  he  was  fure  it  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  public  at  large.  It  might  be  fuppof- 
ed,  that  the  Queen, from  a premature  folicitude, 
might  wifh  to  produce  the  King  to  his  loyal  fub- 
jects ; and  he  would  not  fuppofe  the  eight  per- 
sons who  were  to  compofe  the  Council  had  not 
the  fame  feelings.  Nay,  if  the  whole  Houfe  of 
Commons  were  of  this  Council,  they  would  all  be 
actuated  by  the  fame  feelings  on  this  fubjed; 
but  the  feelings. of  thefe  refpedabie  charaders 
would  be  guarded  by  their  found  diferetion  and 
judgment. 

The  King,  by  this  bill,  was  left  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  was  not  compelled  to  reaffume  the 
Royal  Authority,  but  might  do  it,  or  not,  as  he 
pleafed.  The  opinion  of  the  King  mult  be  fup- 
ported  by  fix  out  of  nine  Privy  Counfellors,  be- 
fore his  Majefty  can  declare  to  his  fubjeds,  I am 
again  your  King ; I feel  myfelf  fit  for  the  exercife 
of  the  Royal  Authority.  It  had  been  afked,  to 
what  refponfibility  the  Queen’s  Council  were 
liable  ? — They  were  fubjed  to  the  fame  refponfi- 
bility that  any  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
for  any  ad  of  public  detriment.  If  this  Council 
did  any  thing  rafhly,  they  were  criminal,  and 
punifhable  by  Parliament,  If  this  Council 
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abufed  that  truft  which  was  entrufted  to  them, 
the  Parliament  would  exercife  their  controuling, 
punilhing  capacity,  in  bringing  thofe  to  punifh- 
ment,  for  abufing  the  truft  which  had  been  re- 
pofed  in  them* 

After  a confiderable  portion  of  debate,  in 
which  there  was  more  perfonality  and  invective 
than  found  argument,  Mr.  Sumner  requefted  that 
the  Chairman  would  read  the  queftion. 

Mr.  Wat  Jon  informed  the  Committee,  that 
there  was  no  queltion  before  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  the  queftion  was,  to  fill  up  the 
blank  in  the  fir  ft  claufe ; but  that,  at  the  defire 
of  the  Committee  in  general,  he  had  fummarily 
ftated  the  principles  and  arguments  on  which  he 
refted  the  whole  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Burke  took  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das’s  fpcech.  The  lion,  and  Learned  Gentleman 
thought,  that,  to  depofe  his  Majefty’s  Govern- 
ment, it  was  neceffary  to  make  an  examination 
of  phyficians  before  that  Houfe  ; but,  tc/  give  it 
to  him,  it  was  not  neceffary  for  that  Houfe  to 
have  any  examination.  The  Hon.  Gentleman 
aiked,  what  they  had  to  fay  of  the  characters  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Houfehold  ? He  had  nothing 
to  fay  of  them,  but  that,  when  they  had  accept- 
ed the  truft,  they  were  not  fit  to  hold  it.  He 
might  adore  the  Duke  of  Montague,  he  might 
worfhip  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  5 he  knew  thofe — 
but  he  would  not  fay  what  others,  as  great  as 
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they,  would  not  do  in  their  places.  The  Houfe, 
he  laid,  had  no  fecurity  at  all  for  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  that  important  event  that  was  to  pals 
through  the  hands  of  the  King’s  Council.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  faid.  Would  you  have  the 
King  a fuppliant  to  Parliament  ? Yes ; he  thought 
Parliament  the  proper  Judge  of  Kings,  and  that 
it  was  for  their  honour  that  they  fhould  be  fo. 
When  he  went  to  war  with  foreign  powers,  he 
wifhed  the  King  to  be  a fuppliant  to  Parliament; 
when  he  entered  into  fubfidiary  treaties,  he  w idl- 
ed him  to  be  a fuppliant ; but  he  did  not  wifh 
him  to  be  a fuppliant  to  his  own  menial  fer- 
vants,  thofe  who  ate  his  bread,  and  received  his 
wages.  If  an  examination  by  his  Majefty’s  phy- 
ficians,  when  his  incapacity  was  declared — if  that 
were  degradation,  why  did  they  make  it  a necef- 
fary  proceeding  ? The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman had  faid,  if  the  King  is  well,  he  lhall 
come  and  claim.  Why  then  did  he  not  ? — Oh 
no  ! he  mull  have  reftraint ; but  it  fhould  be  any 
reftraint  rather  than  that  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Burke  reafoned  on  the  neceflary  fteps  to  be  taken 
preliminary  to  his  Majefty’s  being  fuffered  to  re- 
fume  his  authority.  The  firft  thing  to  be  learnt, 
he  faid,  was,  that  the  fanity  fhould  not  be  doubt- 
ful. Becaufe,  to  produce  the  perfon  of  a Mo- 
narch in  fuch  weaknefs,  might  render  him  the 
tool  of  a faction,  who  would  make  him  do  what 
he  could  not  undo.  Had  they  forgot  the  cafe  of 
o Charles 
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Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  who  delivered  all 
his  power  over  to  the  hands  of  a faction,  who 
ruined  France.  Charles  the  Sixth,  previous  to 
his  vifitation  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  was  as 
enterprizing  as  any  Monarch  that  ever  fat  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  juft  before  it  pleafed  God 
to  afflict  him,  the  French  had  talked  of  invading 
England  ; but,  after  that  period,  England  in- 
vaded France.  The  diforder  with  which  the 
Sovereign  was  afflicted  was,  he  faid,  like  a vaft 
fea  which  rolled  in,  and,  at  a low  tide,  rolled 
back,  and  left  a bold  and  barren  fhore.  Mr. 
Burke  faid,  he  had  taken  pains  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  fubjedt ; he  had  turned  over  every 
book  upon  it,  and  had  vifited  the  dreadful  man- 
lions  where  thofe  unfortunate  beings  were  con- 
fined. At  one  of  them,  the  capital  hofpital  for 
fuch  perfons,  he  faw  the  goodnefs  of  the  provi- 
fions,  the  cleannefs  of  the  houfe,  the  difcipline 
throughout,  and  the  wonderful  order  by  which 
fo  many  perfons  were  governed  by  a few.  An 
author  of  great  authority,  Mr.  Burke  faid,  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  uncertainty  of  the  fymptoms 
of  fanity,  had  declared,  that,  after  having  been 
kept  a month,  (and  the  rule  was,  he  faid,  at  all 
the  houfes  he  had  vifited,  though  anxious  to  dif- 
charge  the  patients  fpcedily,  as  they  all  were,  to 
keep  them  a month  after  their  recovery,  before 
they  turned  them  out  of  the  houfe,)  they  would 
fometimes  dread  the  day  of  their  departure,  and 
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relapfe  on  the  very  laft  day,  and  the  confequen- 
ces  that  had  followed  were  of  the  molt  fata! 
kind.  Mr.  Burke  read  an  extract  from  the  vo- 
lume he  alluded  to,  which  ftated,  that  fome  of 
thefe  unfortunate  individuals,  after  a fuppofed 
recovery,  had  committed  parricides,  others  had 
butchered  their  fons,  others  had  done  violence 
to  themfelves  by  hanging,  fhooting,  drowning, 
throwing  themfelves  out  of  windows,  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  ways — 

Here  Mr.  Burke  was  called  to  order,  with  no 
common  indignation;  But,  no  fooncr  had  this 

i 

interruption  ceafed,  than  he  rofe  again,  and,  af- 
ter having  very  finely  painted  the  bad  effedls  of  a 
mifapplied  delicacy,  he  returned  to  the  fubjedf, 
and  faid  he  had  read  enough  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee a fenfe  of  the  danger  of  an  uncertain  cure; 
arguing,  from  the  great  difafters  that  had  fol  i 
lowed  in  private  life,  that  it  was  the  more  necef- 
fary  to  take  care  that  a fane  Sovereign  was  put  in 
the  polfeffion  of  government.  He  drew  a picture 
of  the  King’s  fuppofed  return,  which  he  deferib- 
cd  as  moft  happy,  if  really  cured  ; but  as  hor- 
rible in  the  extreme,  in  its  confequences,  if  a 
fudden  relapfe  took  place. 

Sir  Charles  Gould  declared  he  approved  of  the 
regulation,  as  he  thought  it  favourable  to  the 
circumftance  of  his  Majefty’s  being  reflored  to 
his  government  on  his  recoverv. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Sheridan  moved  an  amendment,  which  he 
explained  to  be  introductory  to  a (till  farther 
amendment  meant  to  be  propofed  afterwards, 
with  a view  to  procure  the  objeCt  he  aimed  at, 
and  thofe  who  thought  as  he  did,  viz.  that  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  the  medium  of  reftoring  the 
government  to  the  King  on  his  recovery. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  amendment  tended  to  oblige 
the  Privy  Council  to  take  care  that  the  inftru- 
ment,  ftating  his  Majefty  to  be  recovered,  that 
was  to  be  fent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  inferted  in  the  London  Gazette,  be  previoufly 
laid  before  Parliament. 

Rhe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the 
amendment;  denying  that  his  Majefty  could  de- 
legate his  authority  while  he  remained  within 
the  realm.  There  was,  he  faid,  no  power  in 
the  law  of  the  country,  by  which  the  King  could 
appoint  a perfon  to  the  royal  authority ; and  as 
to  the  idea  that  his  Majefty  might  recover,  and 
the  very  firft  aCt  of  his  Government  would  be 
to  diffolve  the  Parliament,  it  was  a notion  too 
wild  and  extravagant  for  any  man  ferioufly  to 
entertain. 

Eke  Attorney  General  faid,  he  did  not  think  it 
poftible  for  any  Gentleman  to  get  up  and  alarm 
them  with  the  idea,  that  his  Majefty,  on  his  re- 
covery, could  make  a Cujlos  Regm , or  Cujlodes 
Regal,  which  of  late  years  had  been  known  by 
the  more  familiar  name  of  Lords  Juftices,  in 
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which  cafe  every  adt  is  done  by  the  King  in  his 
own  perfon.  He  had,  on  a former  day,  explain- 
ed, Mr.  Attorney  faid,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  was,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  a Cuftos  Regni; 
but,  if  the  King  was  to  fet  his  foot  in  that  king- 
dom, the  Lieutenant’s  power  would  flop  inftant- 
ly,  and  his  patent  be  void.  Nothing  could  be 
more  clear,  Mr.  Attorney  faid,  than  that  the 
King  could  not  raife  another  royal  perfon.  A 
Regent,  that  they  were  then  making,  was  a mere 
creature  of  Parliament,  only  recently  thought 
of,  and  to  be  found  recognized  in  no  more  than 
one  or  two  modern  ftatutes. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  fatisfied,  and  replied. 

The  Attorney  General  fpoke  again,  and  again  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  commiffions,  particularly 
adverting  to  that  commiffion  they  lately  faw  on 
the  Woolfack  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amendment. 
Ayes  1 13  Noes  18 1 

There  was  fome  farther  converfation  between 
Mr  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Bouverie, 
and  others. 

At  length,  the  claufes  being  gone  through, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  up  a new 
claufe,  to  enable  the  Regent,  notwithftanding 
the  reftri&ions  refpe&ing  patent  place  offices  for 
life,  penfions,  &c.  in  cafe  any  of  the  Judges, 
through  age  or  infirmity,  fheUid  wifli  to  refign, 
to  grant  them  penfions.  Anoiher  object  of  the 
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ciauie  was,  to  enable  Parliament,  if  the  occafion 
of  making  a Chancellor  ihould  occur,  to  pafs  an 
abt  in  this  Seffion  of  Parliament  to  enable  the 
Regent  to  grant,  in  that  cafe,  a reverfion  of 
fome  patent  office,  &c.  to  the  perfon  accepting 
the  Seals. 

Mr.  Pulteney  gave  notice,  that,  on  the  third 
reading,  he  Ihould  introduce  a claufe  by  wav  of 
rider,  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  reftridtion 
which  difables  the  Regent  from  making  Peers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defired  the  report 
might  be  received  immediately,  as  he  intended 
to  read  the  bill  a third  time  on  the  morrow. 

The  Houfe  having  been  refumed,  the  report 
was  made ; and  the  amendments  having  been  twice 
read,  and  the  queftion  put  on  each,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  engroffed. 

The  Houfe  adjourned  immediately. 


Th  ursday,  February  12. 

Limitation  of  Restriction  of  Power  to 
create  Peers. 

Mr.  Pulteney  role  to  move  that  claufe  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  the  preceding  evening,  viz. 
a claufe  to  limit  the  duration  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  reftrained  the  power  of  the  Regent  in 
regard  to  the  increafe  of  Peerages.  In  order  to 
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explain  the  principles  on  which  he  thought  fome 
limitation  in  that  reftridtion  neceffary,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  the 
decrees  Gf  check  and  controvd  which  the  diffe- 
rent  branches  of  the  Legiflature  had  upon  each 
other ; a fyftem  wifely  provided  by  the  Confli- 
tution,  in  order  to  keep  alive  that  proper  jea- 
loufy,  the  conflant  attention  to  which  tended  fo 
effectually  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Conflitution 
itfelf. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  head 
of  the  Three  Eflates,  had,  he  obferved,  a variety 
of  prerogatives  and  functions,  independent  of 
the  Two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  effentially 
neceffary  to  the  conducing  the  legiflative,  as 
well  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  country ; the  two  other  Branches  of 
the  Legiflature,  in  like  manner,  pofTeffed  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges,  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
and  equally  requifite  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  independence,  and  the  fecurity  of  that 
independence  from  the  encroachment  of  either 
of  the  other  Two  Eflates.  The  Crown  flood 
connected  with  both  Eloufes  of  Parliament  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  each  Houfe  pofTeffed  powers 
of  counteracting  the  Crown,  to  a reafonable  de- 
gree, whenever  the  Crown  fhould  go  beyond  the 
conflitutional  limits  of  its  prerogative.  In  that 
I loufe,  as  they  well  knew,  whenever  they  thought 
it  neceffary  fo  to  do,  they  could  controul  the 
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Crown  in  many  refpeds,  and  efpecially  by  with- 
holding the  fupplies,  or  refufmg  to  pafs  the 
mutiny  bill ; but,  if  any  improper  ufe  were 
made  of  their  power,  his  Majefty  might  diffolve 
the  Parliament,  and  fend  them  back  to  their 
conftituents. 

Mr.  Pulteney  defcanted  on  the  great  utility 
and  importance  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
make  Peers.  Had  not  the  Crown  been  able  to 
exercife  that  power,  fomc  important  ads  would 
not  have  paffed,  and  the  union  of  Scotland  could 
not  have  taken  place.  However  opinions  might 
have  differed  about  the  union,  at  the  time,  all 
men  who  felt  for  the  interefl  of  both  England 
and  Scotland,  had  fince  abundant  reafon  to 
extol  its  wife  principles,  and  to  rejoice  at  its 
beneficial  effeds.  The  power  of  creating  Peers, 
fo  properly  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  reward  of  merit,  and  the  encouragement 
of  virtuous  emulation,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
country,  was  a power  that  had  always  been 
exercifed  fparingly  by  the  Princes  who  had  fat 
upon  our  Throne.  Mr.  Pulteney  faid,  he  had  a 
great  opinion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; but  he 
did  not  therefore  wifh,  that  the  Crown  might 
not  have  the  power  of  diffolving  Parliament. — 
He  mentioned  the  hiftorical  fad  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firfl,  prevailed  on  that  Monarch  to  pafs  an  ad 
that  they  fhould.  not  be  fubied  to  diffolution ; 
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and  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  either  the 
Monarch,  or  the  Members,  had  any  idea,  at  the 
time,  of  the  mifchievous  confequences  that  fol- 
lowed. As  he  wiihed  the  power  of  difiolving 
Parliament  to  remain  in  the  Crown,  in  like  man- 
ner, he  never  wifhed  to  fee  powers  given  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  to  refill  the  conditional  con- 
duct of  the  Crown  : they  knew  not  what  opera- 
tion the  power  of  reftrairiing  the  Regent  from 
creating  Peers  might  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  He  only  looked  to  that  claufe 
when  the  other  Houfe  might  have  an  intered  in 
oppofing  the  repeal  of  the  bill.  They  would 
now  tell  them  fo,  truly,  according  to  their  pre- 
fent  feelings  and  intentions ; but  there  was  no 
anfwering  for  human  frailty.  Ambitious  men, 
intrufled  with  unlimited  power,  might  grow 
fonder  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
they  poffefled  it,  and  at  lad  refufe  to  part  with 
it  at  all.  Let  them  recoiled:  the  cafe  of  the  re- 
public of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  Decemviri, 
who  were  magiflrates  appointed  for  the  purpofc 
of  carrying  the  laws  into  execution  for  a year. — * 
They  were  at  fird  the  wifed  and  mod  able  citi- 
zens of  the  republic,  and  all  the  executive  power 
was  intruded  in  their  hands  for  twelve  months. 
— By  degrees,  the  time  they  were  chofen  for  was 
increafed ; fird  one  year  was  added,  and  after- 
wards more,  till  at  lad  they  had  attained  to  fuch 
an  enormous  degree  of  abfolute  power,  that  hdd 
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it  not  been  for  the  mifcondudf  of  one  of  them, 
the  liberties  of  their  country  had  been  loll  for 
ever.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  profit  by  palf 
experience,  and  to  guard  again  If  a fimilar  danger 
to  their  own  country.  He  ’/ould  not,  by  any 
means,  advife  the  milling  fo  much  out  of  their 
own  hands,  as  to  fufifer  the  reftri&ion  on  the 
Regent  from  making  Peers  to  go  out  of  the 
Houle  in  the  bill,  without  fume  limitation. — 
On  thcfe  grounds,  Mr.  Pulteney,  faid  he.  fhould, 
as  a rider  to  the  bill,  propofe  a claufe  for  limit- 
ing that  part  of  the  bill  which  impofed  re  {fric- 
tions on  the  Regent  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
making  Peers,  and  the  time  he  meant  to  propofe 
for  that  relfridlion  to  ceafe  and  determine  was 
three  years;  not  that  he  propofed  that  period 
under  any  idea  that  the  Regency  ought  to  con- 
tinue the  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority  under 
any  refiridtions,  fo  long  as  three  years;  but,  be- 
caufe,  if  unfortunately  they  fhould  be  di Tap- 
pointed  in  their  prefent  hopes  of  his  Majeffy’s 
recovery,  he  thought  three  years  the  outfide  of 
the  time  that,  under  any  circumlfances,  the  re- 
ffridfions  ought  to  continue.  Mr.  Pulteney  read 
his  claufe. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  he  had  liffened  to  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  with  that  degree  of  attention  that 
he  was  always  defirous  to  give  to  every  fuggeftion 
that  came  from  fo  refpedtable  a quarter.  If  he 
were  right  in  his  ideas  on  the  fubjedf  of  limita- 
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tions  of  time,  in  refpeCt  to  any  of  the  redridtions 
impofed  on  the  Regent,  the  danger  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  wifhed  to  guard  againd,  was 
more  in  theory,  than  likely  to  be  carried  into 
practice.  That  a majority  of  the  Lords  would 
wifh  to  continue  the  refolutions,  whenever  it 
fhould  be  thought  by  that  Houfe  proper  to 
revife  their  proceedings,  and  alter  them  as  the 
circumdances  of  the  cafe  might  require;  and 
that  limitations  ought  to  be  fixed,  was  a propo- 
rtion firfi  darted  on  debating  the  refolution  in 
the  Committee  on  the  date  of  the  nation,  and  it 
had  been  fuggeded,  that  they  ought  to  fix  a 
permanent  time.  He  had  then  thought,  and  he 
continued  to  think,  that  there  wa«  no  ground, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  ground  for  the  Lords 
to  retain  that  power,  whenever  it  fhould  be  ne« 
ceflary  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  of  the  bill  was 
a temporary  meafure,  and  calculated  to  lad  only 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Majedy’s  illnefs. 
— They  mud,  therefore,  be  at  a lofs  what  period 
of  limitation  to  fix  on,  fince  they  could  not  tell 
the  precife  period  of  his  Majedy’s  illnefs.  For 
this  reafon  he  felt  objections  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  Regent  to  any  time  at  all.  And  another 
reafon  was,  becaufe,  if  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  fhould 
unfortunately  continue  to  any  length  of  period, 
fo  that  his  recovery  would  become  a matter  of 
doubt  (a  matter  which,  thank  God,  he  had 
every  day  more  and  more  reafon  to  believe  would 
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not  be  the  cafe)  a new  Regency  would  then  be 
to  be  fettled,  and  that  undoubtedly  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles.  However,  as  the  time  taken 
for  the  limitation  was  three  years,  not,  he  con- 
ceived, with  any  view  that  the  reftridion  in 
queftion,  or  any  other  impofed  on  the  Regent, 
ought,  under  any  circumftances,  to  continue  fo 
long,  but  with  a view  to  name  three  years  as  the 
extremeft  time  to  which,  in  any  poflible  con- 
fideiation,  any  thing  like  a reftridion  could  be 
fuppofed  to  be  proper  to  extend ; therefore,  in  a 
point  of  theory  and  of  principle,  he  fhould  have 
no  objection  to  the  claufe. 

Mr.  Powys  faid,  that  the  claufe  feemed  to  im- 
ply, that  three  years  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Houfe,  the  period  that  the  reftridions  ought  to 
continue.  For  his  part,  he  wifhed  not  to  confine 
that  reftridion,  with  regard  to  the  making  Peers, 
to  a limitation  of  time,  becaule  he  thought  that 
no  reftridion  whatever  ought  to  exift.  But,  if 
there  muft  be  reftridions  on  the  Regent,  he 
thought  a limitation  of  three  years  too  long  a 
period.  An  earlier  period  than  three  years  would 
enable  Parliament  to  examine  and  re-confider  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  claufe  was  read,  and 
Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the  words,  •'*  Three 
Years,”  be  inferted  in  the  blank. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  was  of  exadly  the  fame 
opinion  on  the  fubjed  as  his  Honourable  Friend, 
with  refped  to  the  probability  of  the  Lords 
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refuting  to  open  the  door  to  their  Houfe,  if  by 
patiing  the  bill,  without  any  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  the  reftriction,  in  regard  to  the  Re- 
gent’s power  to  make  Peerages,  they  fuffered 
the  power  to  pafs  out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  he  was  furprifed  at 
what  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  faid 
of  the  idea  of  the  improbability  of  the  Lords  ever 
wifhing  to  continue  the  power,  when  they  once 
got  it  into  their  pofleffion.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  feemed  to  have  forgot  that  they 
had  gone  throughout  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, not  on  probable  danger,  but  on  pofii- 
ble  danger;  and  every  danger  that  was  morally 
poffible  to  happen,  had  been  moll  ftudioufly  and 
cautioutiy  guarded  againti.  That  fuch  an  idea 
as  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  dated 
was  implied  by  Parliament,  was  no%  Mr.  Sheridan 
thought,  to  be  tolerated ; the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  and  the  Gentleman  behind  him, 
feemed  to  have  adopted  a principle  that  might 
be  extended  for  feven  years,  as  well  as  three  ; 
and,  therefore,  not  chufing  to  lend  his  fanction 
to  the  principle,  that  the  executive  power  ought 
to  continue  maimed  and  crippled  by  ufelefs  and 
harfh  reftridfions  for  three  years,  he  fhould  move 
to  leave  out  the  words,  t£  Three  Years,”  and 
that  the  words,  (c  One  Year,”  be  inferted  in  the 
blank. 
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Mr.  Pitt  faid,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
fpoke  laft,  feemed  to  have  done  him  more  juftice 
than  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  fpoke  near 
him,  bccaufe  he  had  cxprefily  ftated,  that  as 
they  could  not  fix  the  precife  period  of  the 
duration  of  his  Majelty’s  illnefs,  he  would  agree 
to  Three  Years,  a period  the  mod  extreme  and 
d ilia nt  that  could  be  taken ; but  that,  it  his 
Majefty  Ihould  not  recover  foon,  the  reftridtion 
ought  to  ceale  within  the  period  pro.poied,  and 
the  Honourable  and  relpectable  Member,  who 
had  introduced  it,  had  expreftly  ftated  a funilar 
fentiment.  How  then  could  it  be  confidered, 
that  adopting  the  words,  “ 'I'hree  Years/’  to  fill 
up  the  blank,  under  the  conftruction  that  had 
been  laid  down,  was  making  Parliament  declare 
that  its  opinion  was,  that  the,  reftridtions  ought 
to  laft  for  Three  Years?  With  regard  to  the 
amendment  propofed,  would  not  the  Honourable 
Gentleman,  by  what  he  was  doing,  defeat  his 
own  purpofe  ? The  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
laid,  he  moved  an  eat  Her  day,  that  it  might  not 
appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Ho ufe,  that 
Parliament  thought  the  reftrictions  ought  to 
continue  Three  Years.  He  ihould-  think  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  would  ferve  his  purpofe 
better,  by  withdrawing  his  amendment,  and 
letting  the  original  motion  be  put.  It,  however, 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  fhould  perfift  in  his 
amendment,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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faid;  he  fhould  certainly  give  that  amendment 
his  negative. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  he  wifhed  to  propofe  an 
amendment  in  the  body  of  the  Bill.  He  would 
afk  a queftion  of  the  Learned  Gentleman  whom 
he  faw  oppofite  to  him,  the  anfwer  given  to  which 
would  (hew  whether  the  amendment  was  necel- 
fary  or  not.  His  Majefty  had  a power  to  grant 
a commillion  for  opening  Parliament,  and  he  de- 
ii red  to  know  whether  the  King  had  not  power 
to  invert  thofe  cormnirtioners  with  lull  regal  au- 
thority. He  found,  from  the  precedents  with 
which  they  had  been  furnifhed,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was 
appointed  to  exercife  the  royal  authority  in  Par- 
liament, it  might  be  done.  What  he  wifhed-  to 
know  then  was,  whether  the  King  could  do  the 
fame  thing  by  a general  commillion,  or  whether, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  year 
1754,  he  muft  irtue  a fecond  commillion  to  give 
the  royal  artent  to  any  bill  or  bills  ? 

The  Mnjter  of  the  Rolls  faid,  if  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  enquire  whether  the  King  could 
delegate  the  whole  of  his  authority  by  one  corn- 
million,  he  thought  he  couid  not  do  lo ; that 
was,  he  could  not,  for  inftance,  make  his  Attor- 
ney General  King.  To  make  any  man  King  by 
attorney,  was  a power  that  the  King  of  England 
did  not  pollefs.  With  regard  to  the  commirtions 
iflued  in  Henry  the  Sixth’s  reign,  in  the  cafes  of 
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the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  in  the  commencement, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  in  a fubfequent  period ; in 
both  thefe  cafes  the  commiffions  iffued  under  the 
Great  Seal,  and  were  confirmed  by  Parliament. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  difference  of  fuch  com- 
millions  and  commiflions  iffued  by  the  royal  au- 
thority. 

j 

Mr.  Sheridan  thanked  the  Learned  Gentleman 
for  anfwering  him  in  part,  but  he  had  reafoned 
rather  than  anfwered  him  entirely.  He  then 
proceeded  to  put  his  cafe  again,  and  maintained 
that  the  commiffion,  appointing  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  to  hold  the  Parliament  and  give  the 
royal  aflent  to  bills,  was  a cafe  in  point  j the 
King  was  then  a minor,  incapable  of  adting  for 
himfelf,  as  our  King  was  at  prefent  incapable, 
though  from  another  caufe.  Was  there  not  in 
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the  King  a power,  not  only  to  ifiue  a commiffion 
invefting  commiffioners  with  authority  to  open 
Parliament,  but  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  a bill, 
and  to  exercife,  in  every  inftance,  the  royal  autho- 
rity ? 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  he  would  anfvver  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  in  three  words. — The  King 
cannot.  A kind  of  queftion  and  anfwer  conver- 
fation  continued  for  fome  minutes,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan perfifting  that  he  ufed  found  reafoning,  and 
the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  and  Attorney  General  ad- 
hering to  their  dodlrine,  that  a King  of  England 
had  no  power  to  delegate  his  whole  authority. 

At 
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At  length  the  converfation  was  put  an  end  to 
from  the  chair,  as  dilorderly. 

Uniformity  Clause. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  rofe  to  move  an  amendment  in 
the  uniformity  claufe.  He  ftatcd  the  harfh,  il- 
liberal, fevere  and  unjuft  penalties  to  which  the 
Proteftant  Difienters,  among  a variety  of  defer ip- 
tions  of  fedts,  differing  from  the  eftabliffied 
church,  were  liable  bv  the  ftatute  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  chief  of  thefe  penalties,  he  faid, 
were,  and  had  long  been  deemed  obfolete,  but 
they  had  never  been  formally  repealed  ; the  Pro- 
teftant Diflenters  lay  therefore  at  the  mercy  of 
every  informer.  Mr.  Smith  ftated  fome  of  thefe 
penalties  and  difabilities,  one  of  which  was,  that 
a Papift  Ihould  not  pradlice  the  art  of  an  apothe- 
cary in  the  city  of  London,  under  a heavy  penal- 
ty. He  faid  furely  fuch  difability  ought  not  to 
remain  in  the  ftatute  book ! He  mentioned  feveral 
others,  and  at  length  ftatcd  his  amendment,  the 
©bjedt  of  which  was,  no  more  than  to  prevent 
any  difficulty  being  placed,  by  the  Regency  Bill, 
in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  Adt,  if  ap- 
plication fhould  be  made  for  fuch  a repeal  here- 
after. 

It  might  poffibly,  he  faid,  be  afked,  why  he 
had  not  propofed  the  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee the  preceding  evening  ? He  had  been  ready 
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to  do  it,  he  laid,  but  thofe  who  would  have  felt 
it  their  duty  to  objeit  to  it,  if  they  found  it  ob- 
jectionable, had  wi flied  for  a proper  opportunity 
of  reading  the  act  of  Uniformity,  in  order  to  fee 
if  any  part  of  that  ftatute  would  be  trenched 
upon  by  the  amendment.  Thofe  perfons,  he 
under  flood,  had  fince  read  that  ftatute,  and  had 
found  that  the  amendment  was  perfectly  free 
from  objection  on  any  fuch  ground. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  the  amendment,  and  Lord 
Bel  grave  feconded  it. 

The  Majler  of  the  Rolls  wifhed  the  amendment 
had  been  opened  the  preceding  evening,  and  not 
moved  thus,  on  a fudden,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment before  the  bill  pafted.  It  was  true,  he  find, 
that  there  were,  in  the  ftatute  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, many  fevere  penalties  and  unjuft  difabili- 
ties,  feveral  of  which  had  fince  been  repealed  by 
the  act  of  Toleration  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant 
Diftcnters ; and  he  thought  there  were  others  re- 
maining that  ought  to  be  repealed ; but  then  it 
ought  to  be  done  regularly,  directly,  and  avow- 
edly : and  at  a fit  time  he  fliould  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a (Tift  in  framing  a proper  Bdl  of  Repeal. 
He  then  dated,  that  King  William  took  an  oath, 
that  he?  would  preferve  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  give  a fecunty  that 
their  eftablifliment  alfo  fliould  not  be  touched. 

The  whole  eftablifliment  of  the  church  was  in  the 
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act,  and  therefore  he  mud  object  to  the  amend- 
ment in  iolo. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  he  did  not  think  the  fubject  re- 
quired the  warmth  that  feemed  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  He  profefled  himfelf  to  be  a zealous 
and  firm  friend  to  the  eftablifhed  church  of  En<r- 
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land,  and  dated  that  the  obi  eft  of  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman lay  in  a very  narrow  compafs.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  defcribe  it,  and  to  mention  the  general 
heads  of  the  Uniformity  Acl.  He  alfo  dated, 
that  at  the  Reformation  their  ancedors  had  not 
quite  purged  their  liturgies  (of  which  there  had 
been  two  or  three  different  ones)  from  the  fuper- 
dition  of  the  Romifh  Church.  The  offences 
created  by  the  different  datutes  were,  he  faid,  in- 
definite, but  the  punifhment  was  definite,  and  to 
a great  extent.  He  mentioned  feveral,  and  feem- 
ed a friend  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Smith  faid,  as  he  perceived  there  was  no 
defire  in  the  Houfe  for  a divifion,  he  fhould  not 
prefs  the  motion  then,  efpecially  as  another  means 
of  anfwering  the  fame  end  had  been  propofed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  faid,  it  would  fhew  a 
want  of  fpirit  in  him  if  he  did  not  oppofe  the 
whole  Bill,  excepting  only  that  part  of  it  which 
declared,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  be 
Regent.  The  Alderman  faid,  he  thought  the 
provifions  of  the  bill  difgraceful  to  the  honour 
of  his  Royal  Highnefs. 
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Mr.  Alderman  IVatfon  gave  his  explicit  approba- 
tion to  the  Bill  itfelf,  and  to  the  various  claufes 
of  the  Bill;,  becaufc  they  were  confident  with  his 
convi&ion,  and  that  of  his  conftituents.  He  took 
notice  of  an  ex  predion  which  had,  he  faid,  called 
that  diftinguifhed  clafs  of  men  the  merchants, 
traders,  and  bankers  or  London,  paupers  : El 
the  time  the  expreflion  w-as  ufed,  the  Alderman 
faid,  he  was  in  a fituation  which  rendered  it  im- 
potlible  for  him  to  take  notice  of  it  without  vio- 
lating  the  forms  and  orders  of  the  Houfe,  in  the 
chair  of  the  Committee.  The  Alderman  took 
notice,  alio,  of  another  expreflion  which  had 
fallen  from  Honourable  Gentleman  who  had  juft 
left  his  place,  ^Mr.  Powys).  That  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  have  dared  to  ha\e  faiu  thofe 
words  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  have  anftvered 
him.  He  did  not  chufe  to  call  for  the  protection 
of  the  Houfe  at  the  time,  becaufe  he  was  con- 
fcious  he  could  protect  himfelf.  The  Iloti.  Gen- 
tleman had  faid,  that  he  muft  fubmit  to  the 
commands  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
commands !— He  defpifed  the  infinuation  he 
had  voted  with  the  Right  rlon.  Gentleman  Lorn 
conviction. 

Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  the  worthy  Alderman  had  in- 
verted the  old  rule,  and  had  proceeded  to  pane- 
gyrize the  prefent  and  traduce  the  ablent.  He 
defended  his  two  Hon.  Friends  from  the  worthy 
Magiftratc’s  charges,  both  of  which,  he  faid, 
were  founded  in  mifapprehenftom 
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Colonel  Phipps  faid,  there  needed  not  all  the 
wifdom  and  knowledge  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
learned  dialogue  that  the  Houfe  had  heard  be- 
tween Dodlor  and  Student,  to  furnilh  an  anfwer 
to  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s  claufe;  he 
could  not  give  him  a reafon  why  his  claufe 
ought  not  to  ftand  in  three  words,  but  he  believ- 
ed he  could  do  it  in  a very  few  fentences.  The 
Colonel  faid,  in  the  firft  place,  no  claufe  could 
poffibly  be  received  contrary  to  the  general  pur- 
"view  of  a Bill,  as  exprefled  in  the  preamble  : if 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  would  look  to  the  preamble, 
he  would  not  find  a Angle  word  abo  it  placing  re- 
ftridtions  on  his  Majefty’s  exercife  of  his  royal 
authority,  when  he  had  undoubted  right  to  ex- 
ercife it. 

The  queftion  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
claufe,  and  negatived. 

A few  words  palled  afterwards  between  Mr. 
Brandling  and  Mr.  Grey;  and  after  a fhort  fpeech 
from  Sir  Charles  Gould,  the  Bill  paffed,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Lords. 
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BILL, 

3NTITULED 

An  A£t  to  provide  for  the  Care  of  his  Majefty’s 
Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Royal  Authority,  during  the  Continuance 
of  his  Majefly's  Illnefs. 

WHEREAS,  by  reafon  of  the  fevere  mdifpofition 
with  which  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  afflidt  the 
King’s  mod:  Excellent  Majefty,  the  perfonal  exercife  of 
the  Royal  Authority  by  his  Majefty  is  for  the  prefent 
fo  far  interrupted,  that  it  becomes  neceftary  to  make 
provilion  for  afiifting  his  Majefty  in  the  adminiftration 
and  exercife  of  the  royal  authority,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  Majefty’s  indifpolition,  in  fuch  manner, 
and  to  fuch  extent,  as  the  prefent  circumftances,  and 
the  urgent  concerns  of  the  nation,  require  ; be  it  there- 
fore cnaffed,  by  the  King’s  moft  Excellent  Majefty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  prefent  Parlia- 
ment affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That 
his  Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguftus  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  fhall  have  full  power  and  authority,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  and  under  the 
ftyle  and  title  of  Regent  of  this  kingdom,  to  exercife 
and  adminifter,  according  to  the  laws  and  conftitution 
of  Great  Britain,  the  royal  power  and  authority  to  the 
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Crown  of  Great  Britain  belonging,  and  to  life,  execute, 
and  perform  all  authorities,  prerogatives,  afts  of 
government,  and  adminiftration  of  the  fame,  which 
lawfully  belong  to  the  King  of  this  realm  to  ufc, 
execute,  and  perform,  fubjeft  to  fuch  limitations,  ex- 
ceptions, regulations,  and  reftriftions,  as  are  herein- 
after fpecified  and  contained. 

And  be  it  alfo  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  no  aftsof  regal  power,  prerogative,  government, 
or  adminiftration  of  government,  of  what  kind  or  na- 
ture foever,  which  might  lawfully  be  done  or  executed 
by  the  King’s  molt  Excellent  Majeftv,  perfonallv  ex- 
ercifing  his  royal  authority,  fhall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Regency  by  this  aft  eftablilhed,  be 
valid  and  effeftual,  uhlefs  done  and  executed  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  by  the  authority 
of  the  faid  Regent,  according  to  the  provifions  of  this 
aft,  and  fubjeft  to  the  limitations,  exceptions,  regula- 
tions, and  reftriftions  herein  contained. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  faid  Regent,  before  he  fhall  aft,  or  enter  upon 
his  faid  office  of  Regent,  fhall  take  the  following  oath 
of  office : 

<c  J Do  folemnly  promife  and  fwear,  That  T will  truly 
ct  and  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Regent  of  the 
“ kingdom  of  Grcat-Britain,  according  to  an  aft  of 
“ Parliament  nalfed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
“ reign  of  his  Majefty  King  George  the  Third,  inti— 
“ tuled,  An  abi  to  provide  for  the  care  of  hi r Majejif  s 
“ royal  perfon , and  for  the  adminif  ration  of  the  royal 
“ authority , during  the  continuance  of  his  Afaje fly's  illnefs  ; 

and  that  I will  adininiftet,  according  to  law,  the 
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**  power  and  authority  veiled  in  me  by  virtue  of  the 
“ faid  aft,  and  will,  in  all  things,  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
“ power  and  ability,  confult  and  maintain  the  fafety, 
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“ honour,  and  dignity  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  welfare 
“ of  his  people.  “ So  help  me  GOD.” 

Which  oath  fhall  be  taken  before  his  Majefty ’s  moft 
honourable  Privy  Council,  who  are  hereby  required  and 
impowered  to  adminifter  the  fame,  and  to  enter  the 
lame  in  the  books  of  the  faid  Privy  Council. 

And  be  it  further  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  the  faid  Regent  fhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
perlon  having  and  executing  an  office  and  place  of  truft 
within  England,  and  fhall  take  and  fubferibe  fuck 
oaths,  and  make  and  fubferibe  fucli  declaration,  and 
do  all  fuch  a<fts  as  are  required  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes 
ot  this  kingdom  to  qualify  perfons  to  hold  offices  and 
places  of  truft,  and  to  continue  in  the  fame,  in  fuch 
manner  as  ih  and  by  the  faid  laws  and  ftatutes  arc 
required,  and  under  fuch  pains,  penalties,  forfeitures, 
and  difabilities,  as  are  therein  and  thereby  appointed 
and  ordained. 

And  be  it  alfo  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Regent  to  take  and  fub- 
feribe fuch  oaths,  and  make  and  fubferibe  fuch  declara- 
tion, in  and  before  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable 
Privy  Council ; and  that  the  certificate  of  his  having 
received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  any  of 
the  royal  chapels,  figned  by  the  perfon  adminiftering 
the  fame,  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  faid 
moft  honourable  Privy  Council ; and  that  fuch  taking 
and  fubferibing  the  faid  oaths,  and  making  and  fub- 
feribing  the  faid  declaration,  and  taking  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  as  effectual  as  if  the  fame  had  been 
refpettively  taken,  made,  and  fubfciibed  in  the  manner 
now  required  by  law  for  the  qualification  of  perfons  to 
hold  offices  and  places  of  truft,  and  to  continue  in  the 
fame. 
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And  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
nothing  in  this  aft  contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  con- 
ttrifed  to  extend,  to  impower  the  faid  Regent,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majcfly,  to  give  the 
royal  attent  to  any  bill  or  bills  in  Parliament,  for  re- 
pealing, changing,  or  in  any  refpeft  varying  the  order 
and  courfe  of  fuccefiion  to  the  Crown  of  this  Realm, 
as  the  fame  {lands  now  eftablifhed  in  the  illuttrious 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  by  an  aft  patted  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  intituled, 
**  An  aft  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft 
or  to  any  aft  for  repealing  or  altering  the  aft,  made  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  intituled,  “ An  aft  for  the  uniformity  of 
publick  prayers  and  adminiflration  of  facraments,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  eftablifhing  the 
form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  confecrating  Bilhops, 
Prietts,  and  Deacons,  in  the  church  of  England or 
the  aft  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  made 
in  Scotland,  intituled,  “ An  aft  for  fecuring  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  Prefbyterian  church  government.” 

Provided  alfo,  and  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  if  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguttus 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  fhall  not  continue  to  be 
refident  in  Great- Britain,  or  fhall  at  any  time  marry  a 
papift,  then,  and  in  either  of  fuch  cafes,  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  vetted  in  his  faid  Royal  Highnefs,  by 
virtue  of  this  aft,  (hall  ceafe  and  determine. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhall  not  have  or 
exercife  any  power  or  authority  to  grant,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majetty,  any  rank,  title,  or 
dignity  of  the  Peerage  of  this  realm,  by  letters  patent, 
writ  of  fummons,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  or 
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to  furr.mota  any  perfon  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  any 
title  to  which  fuch  perfon  lhall  be  the  heir  apparent,  or 
to  appoint  any  fuch  rank,  title,  or  dignity.,  which  now 
is,  or  hereafter  lhall  be,  in  abeyance  to  any  of  the  co- 
heirs thereof. 

Provided  nevcrthelef , and  be  it  enabled,  That  it  lhall 
be  lawful  for  his  laid  Royal  Highnefs  to  grant,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  any  rank,  title, 
or  dignity  of  the  Peerage  of  this  realm  to  fuch  of  his 
Majefty ’s  Royal  iftue  as  lhall  have  attained  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

Provided  alfo , and  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  author 
rity  aforefaid,  That  the  faid  Regent  lhall  not  have  power 
or  authority  to  grant,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majefty,  any  office  or  employment  whatever  in  re- 
verlion,  or  to  grant  for  any  longer  term  than  during 
his  Majefty’s  pleafure,  any  office,  employment,  falary, 
or  penfton  whatever  : fave  only  that  it  lhall  be  lawful 
for  the  Regent  togrant,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  Majefty,  all  fuch  offices  and  employments  in  pof- 
feffion  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life,  or  during  the 
good  behaviour,  of  the  grantee  or  grantees  thereof  re- 
fpe&ivcly,  as  by  law  muft  be  fo  granted. 

And  be  it  further  enafied  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  faid  Regent  lhall  not  have  power,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  to  make  any  gift, 
grant,  alienation,  leafe,  or  other  afturance,  to  any  per- 
fon or  perfons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  whatever, 
•under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  Exchequer  Seal, 
Seals  of  the  duchy  or  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  or 
any  of  them,  or  by  copy  of  court  roll,  or  otherwife, 
of  any  manors,  ineftuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
tythes,  woods,  or  other  hereditaments,  now  belonging, 
or  hereafter  to  belong,  to  his  Majefty,  or  to  any  per- 
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fbn  or  perfons  in  truft  for  his  Majefly,  in  pofleflion, 
reverfion,  remainder,  ufe,  or  expeaancy,  whether  the 
fame  be,  or  fhall  be,  in  right  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  or  as  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  or  of 
the  duchy  or  county  palatine  of  Lancafler,  or  other- 
wife  howfoever,  whereby  any  eflate  or  interefl  whatfo- 
ever,  in  law  or  equity,  fhall  or  may  pafs  from  his  Ma- 
jefty  ; but  that  every  Inch  gift,  grant,  alienation,  leafe, 
or  other  affurance,  lhall  be  null  and  void,  without  any 
inquifition,  fcire  facias , or  other  proceeding,  to  de- 
termine and  make  yoid  the  fame,  unlefs  fuch  grant, 
leafe,  or  affurance,  fliail  be  made  of  luch  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  and  none  other,  as  have 
been  ufually  demifed  within  the  fpace  often  years  laft 
paft,  or  fhall  be  made  for  the  renewing  of  any  grant, 
leafe,  or  other  affurance,  now  fub filling,  of  the  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  aforefaid,  according  to 
the  fevcral  provifions,  regulations,  and  reflriftions  of 
an  aft  palled  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
intituled,  “ An  Aft  for  the  better  fupport  of  her  Ma- 
jefly’s  Houfehold,  and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of 
the  Crown  Provided  always,  that  this  aft,  or  any 
thing  herein  contained,  fhall  not  extend  to  difable  the 
faid  Regent  to  make  any  grant  or  reflitution  of  any 
eflate  or  eflates  hereafter  to  be  forfeited  for  any  treafon 
or  felony  whatever  ; or  to  dilable  the  faid  Regent  to 
grant,  demife,  or  aflign  any  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, which  lhail  be  feized  or  taken  into  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  hands  upon  any  outlawry,  at  the  fuit  of  his  i\Ia- 
jefly  or  his  fubjefts,  in  fuch  manner  as  hath  been  ufual , 
or  any  eflate  whatever,  which  is  or  fhall  be  feized,  ex- 
tended, or  taken  in  execution,  for  any  debt  owing  or 
to  be  due  to  the  Crown,  as  the  faid  Regent  on  the  be- 
half of  his  Majcfly  fhall  think  fit;  ei  to  make  any 
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grants  or  admittances,  which  of  right  or  cuflom  ought 
to  be  made,  of  any  copyhold  or  cuftomary  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  parcel  of  any  manor  or 
manors  of  his  Majefty. 

And  be  it  alfo  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  laid  Regent  lhall  not  have  power  to  grant  or  alienate 
any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  to  his  Majefty  belonging, 
but  that  every  fuch  grant  or  alienation  fhall  be  void  and 
of  none  effeft  : Provided  always.  That  this  aft,  or  any 
thing  therein  contained,  fhall  not  extend  to  difable  the 
faid  Regent  from  exercifing,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majefty,  all  and  every  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, powers,  and  prerogatives,  over  the  fmall  branches 
of  his  Majefty’s  hereditary  revenue  herein  after  men- 
tioned : that  is  to  fay,  The  monies  arifing  by  fines  for 
writs  of  covenant,  or  writs  of  entry,  payable  in  the 
Alienation  Office  ; the  monies  arifing  by  the  poft  fines; 
the  monies  arifing  by  lheriffs  proffers  and  compofitions 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  feizures  of  prohibited  and  un- 
cuftomed  goods,  in  like  manner  as  the  fame  are  referved 
to  his  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  an  aft  made  and  paffed  in 
the  firft  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  intituled,  “ An  aft 
for  the  fupport  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  and  of  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain 
or  to  difable  the  faid  Regent  from  remitting,  mitigating, 
or  pardoning,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majefty,  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred,  or  to  be 
incurred,  of  any  fum  or  fums  of  money  become,  or 
which  fhall  become,  due  or  forfeited  to  his  Majefty, 
which  by  law  may  be  remitted,  mitigated,  or  pardoned ; 
Provided  alfo , that  this  aft,  or  any  thing  therein  con- 
tained, fhall  not  difable  the  faid  Regent  from  iffuing 
and  applying  all  fuch  monies  as  now  are  or  fhall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  civil  government  of  the  realm,  by  virtue 
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of  any  aft  or  a£ts  of  Parliament  made  or  to  be 
made. 

And  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the 
feveral  letters  patent,  letters  of  privy  feal,  and  all  other 
lawful  authorities,  of  what  nature  or  kind  foever, 
which  have  been  granted  or  iffued  by  his  Majefty,  by 
virtue  whereof  any  payments  of  any  fum  or  fums  of 
money  are  directed  to  be  made  out  of  the  monies  ap- 
plicable to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty’s  civil  government, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Queen’s  moft  Excellent  Majefty,  or 
for  the  ufe  of  any  of  the  branches  of  his  Majefty’s  royal 
family,  fhall  continue  to  be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby 
enacted  to  continue  to  be  of  full  force  and  cffefl  refpec- 
tively,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Regency  by  this 
a&  eftablifhed  ; and  that  warrants  fhall  be  iffued  by  the 
Lord  High  Treafurer,  or  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the 
jfreafury,  for  the  payment  of  the  feveral  fums  therein', 
refpe&ively  contained  ; which  warrants  the  fa  id  Lord 
High  Treafurer,  or  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Trca- 
fury,  are  hereby  refpe&i vely  required  to  hide  at  the 
ufual  and  accuftomed  times,  and  in  the  ufual  and  ac- 
cuftomed  manner. 

And  be  it  further  enofled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  the  Lord  High  Treafu  rer,  or  the  Lords  Commif- 
fioners of  the  Treafury,  fhall  from  time  to  time  diredl  fo 
much  of  the  monies  of  the  Civil  Lift  revenues  to  be  ilfued 
at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  as  (hall  be  fufficient  to> 
pay  the  whole  of  the  expences  incurred  in  each  quarter, 
and  the  feveral  departments  of  his  Majefty’s  houfehold, 
in  the  lame  order,  and  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by' 
an  a<ft  made  in  the  twenty-fccond  year  of  his  Majefty’s 
reign,  intituled,  c<  An  a6l  for  enabling  his  Majefty  to 
difeharge  the  debt  contra&ed  upon  his  Civil  Lift  reve- 
nues, and  for  preventing  the  fame  from  being  in  a r rear 
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for  the  future,  by  regulating  the  mode  of  payments  out 
of  the  faid  revenues,  and  by  fuppreffing  or  regulating 
certain  offices  therein  mentioned,  which  are  now  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Civil  Lift  provided  that 
the  whole  amount  of  fuch  expences,  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  fhall  not  exceed  by  more  than  three  thoufand 
pounds  the  amount  of  the  expences  of  the  faid  depart- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  correlponding  quarter,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  expence  of  any  one  year,  from  the 
fifth  day  of  January  to  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the 
fucceeding  year,  fhall  not  exceed  the  whole  expence  of 
the  faid  departments  in  the  year  ending  on  the  fifth 
day  of  January,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 

Provided  always , and  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty, 
to  make  any  fuch  grant  or  grants  of,  or  charge  or 
charges  upon,  the  feveral  and  refpeflive  duties  and  re- 
venues which  are  payable  to  his  Majefty  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  his  Majefty  can  now 
lawfully  make  of  fuch  duties  and  revenues  ; fave  and 
except,  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Regent 
to  make  any  grant  or  grants  thereof,  or  charge  or 
charges  thereupon,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majefty,  for  any  longer  time  or  term  than  during 
the  pleafure  of  his  Majefty. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  Lord  High  Treafurer,  or  Lords  Commif- 
fioners  of  the  Treafury,  fhall  direffc,  and  they  arc  here- 
by required  annually  to  direfl,  on  or  before  the  27th 
day  of  April,  the  fum  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  to  be 
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ihe  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s  privy  purfe  for  the  time 
being;  and  that  the  faid  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s  privy 
purfe  fhall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorifed  and  directed, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Regency  by  this  a£t  efta- 
blilned,  to  illue  and  apply  the  fum  of  twelve  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  year,  in  fuch  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly payments,  to  fuch  perfons,  and  in  fuch  manner, 
as  he  has  iftued  and  applied  the  fame  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  his  Majefty ; and  that  he  fhall  pay,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorifed  and  dire&ed  to  pay,  the  fum  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  at  the  expiration  of  each  and 
every  quarter,  to  fuch  perfons  as  her  moft  Excellent 
Majefty  the  Queen  fliall,  by  an  inftrument  figned  and 
fealed  by  her  Majefty,  authorife  and  direct  to  receive 
the  fame,  to  be  by  her  Majefty’s  dire&ion  applied  in 
fuch  gifts,  charities,  and  allowances,  as  her  Majefty 
may  judge  the  fame  would  have  been  applied  to  by  his 
Majefty,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  aforefaid  fum 
fliall  be  invefted  by  the  faid  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe  in  fome  of  the  public  funds  or  government 
fecurities,  in  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe  for  the  time  being,  in  truft  for  his  Majefty  ; 
*nd  that  the  netfurplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  and 
county  palatine  of  Lancafter  fliall  be  from  time  to  time 
paid,  under  the  order  of  the  chancellor  and  council  of  the 
faid  duchy,  into  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty’s 
privy  purfe,  whofe  receipt  fhall  be  a fufficient  difeharge 
for  the  fame,  and  fliall  by  him  be  invefted  in  fome  of 
the  public  funds  or  government  fecurities,  in  manner 
aforefaid ; and  that  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  fliall  place  the  faid  feveral  funis  on  an 
account  to  be  raifed  in  the  books  of  the  laid  governor 
and  company,  intituled,  “ The  Account  of  the  Keeper 
of  his  Majefty’s  Privy  Purfe  j”  and  that  upon  the 
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death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  prefent  and  every 
other  keeper  of  his  Majcfly’s  privy  purfe,  hereafter  to 
be  appointed,  all  and  eveiv  the  laid  floek  or  flocks, 
and  fum  < r Sums  of  money  ariling  from  th?  dividends 
which  lhall  accrue  thereon,  fhall  immediately  veil  in 
the  fucceffor  of  the  prefent  or  any  future  keeper  of  his 
Majefly’s  privy  purfe  respectively  ; and  the  keeper  of 
his  Majefly’s  privy  purfe  for  the  time  being,  is  hereby 
required  to  lay  out  and  invefl  the  dividends,  fo  accru- 
ing as  aforefaid,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  purchale  of 
other  flocks  and  fccurities  on  the  like  account;  and 
that  the  keeper  of  his  Majefly’s  privy  purfe  for  the  time 
being  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  execute  declarations  of 
trull  of  all  fuch  funds  and  Securities,  declaring  that  the 
fame  a;e  held  in  trull  for  his  Majefly,  by  inflruments 
to  be  executed  under  his  hand  and  feal,  to  be  depofited 
with  her  Majefly. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enafled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  the  faid  keeper  of  his  Majefly’s  privy 
purfe  fhall,  on  or  before  the  twenty -Seventh  day  of  April 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  on  or  be- 
fore the  twenty-feventh  day  of  April  in  every  Succeed- 
ing year  during  the  continuance  of  this  aft,  take  an 
oath  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  one  of 
them,  in  the  form  following: 

“ J A.  B.  do  Swear,  That,  according  to  the  bell  of 
1 my  knowledge,  belief  or  information,  no  part  of 
<«  the  money  which  has  been  iffued  to  me  for  the  fer- 
“ vice  of  his  Majefly’s  privy  purfe,  by  virtue  of  an  aft, 
intituled,  An  aid  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his  Majefly  s 
royal  per f on , and  for  the  adminflration  of  the  royal 
6i  authority , during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefly  s ill-* 
“ nefs , between  the  day  of 

“ and 
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*l  and  the  day  of  has  been 

“ applied,  direCtly  or  indire&ly,  for  the  benefit,  ale, 
<i  or  behoof,  of  any  member  of  the  Houle  or  Commons, 
“ or,  lo  far  as  l am  concerned,  applicable,  dir^Ctly  or 
“ indirectly,  to  the  purpole  of  lupporting  or  procuring 
*“  an  intereft  in  any  place  returning  members  to  Par- 
“ liament. 

“ So  help  me  GOD.” 

And  whereas  it  is  neceffiary  that  proper  provihon 
ihould  be  made  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  per- 
lon,  during  the  continuance  of  his  illnefs,  and  for  the 
dire$fon  and  government  of  his  Majefty’s  hoTeiiold, 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  at  pre- 
lent appear  to  require ; be  it  therefore  enatied  by  the 
authority  aforeiaid,  That  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal 
perfon,  during  the  continuance  of  his  faid  illnefs, 
and  the  difpofing,  ordering,  and  managing  of  all  mat- 
ters and  things  relating  thereto,  and  alio  the  direction 
and  government  of  his  Majefty’s  houfehold,  lhall  be, 
and  the  fame  are  hereby  veiled  in  the  Queen’s  moft  Ex- 
cellent Majefty  ; and  that  her  faid  Majefty  lhall  have 
the  full  and  foie  power  and  authority,  by  an  inftrumenf 
in  writing,  ligned  and  lealed  by  her  Majefty,  to  nomi- 
nate, appoint,  or  remove,  the  Lord  Steward  of  his 
Majefty’s  Houfehold,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s Houlehold,  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfc  to  his  Ma- 
jefty, and  the  Mafter  of  the  Robes,  and  Keeper  of  his 
Majefty’s  Privy  Purfe,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the 
Gentlemen  and  Grooms  of  his  Majefty’s  Bedchamber, 
and  the  feveral  officers  in  the  refpeClive  departments 
aforefaid,  whofe  appointment,  nomination,  or  removal 
have  been  heretofore  made  by  his  Majefty  ; and  that  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  her  Majefty,  in  the 
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manner  and  form  aforefaid,  (hall  be  valid  and  effe&uat, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  had  been 
made  or  done  by  his  Majefly  in  the  accuflomed  man- 
ner ; and  that  the  feveral  perfons  fo  appointed  fhall  be 
entitled  to  the  like  precedence,  privileges,  falaries, 
wages,  profits,  and  all  other  emoluments,  as  the  feveral 
perfons  now  holding  and  enjoying  the  faid  offices  are 
refpeftively  entitled  to. 

Ard  whereas  the  execution  of  the  weighty  and  ardu- 
ous truffs  hereby  committed  to  the  Queen’s  moil  Ex- 
cellent Majefly,  in  refpeft  of  the  care  of  his  Majefly’s 
royal  perfon,  and  of  the  difpofing,  ordering,  and  ma- 
naging of  all  matters  and  things  relating  thereto,  may 
require  the  affiftance  of  a Council,  with  whom  her 
Majefly  may  confult  and  advife  in  the  difeharge  of  the 
fame  ; be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  in  order  to  affifl  and  advife  her  faid  mofl  Excel- 
lent Majefly  in  the  feveral  matters  aforefaid,  there  fhall 
be,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majefly’s  illnefs,  a 
Council,  confifling  of  John  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  William  Lord  Arch- 
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biffiop  of  York,  Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon  ; the  Lord 
Steward  of  his  Majefly-s  Houfehold  for  the  time  being ; 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefly’s  Houfehold  for 
the  time  being;  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe  to  his  Ma- 
jefly for  the  time  being  ; and  the  Firfl  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  and  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  his  Ma- 
jefly for  the  time  being;  which  Council  fhall,  from 
time  to  time,  meet  as  her  Majefly  fhall  be  pleafed  to 
diredl ; and  if  it  fhould  happen  that  any  of  them  the 
faid  John  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Edward 
Lord  Thurlow,  William  Lord  Archbifhop  of  York, 
and  Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon,  fhould  depart  this  life,  then, 

and  in  fucb  cafe,  it  fhall  bs  lawful  for  the  Queen’s  mofl 
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Excellent  Majefty,  by  an  inft-rument  in  writing,  figned 
and  fealed  by  her  Majefty,  revokable  at  her  will  and 
pleafure,  to  nominate  and  appoint  Tome  One  peifon, 
being  or  having  been  a member  of  his  Majefty’s  moft 
honourable  Privy  Council,  to  be  a member  of  the  faid 
Council,  to  advife  and  aftift  her  Majefty  as  aforefaid, 
in  the  room  and  place  of  each  and  every  of  the  faid 
Councillors  fo  departing  this  life  ; which  nomination 
and  appointment  lhall  be  forthwith  certified  by  an  in- 
ftrument  in  writing,  figned  and  fealed  by  her  Majefty, 
to  the  Lords  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy- 
Council,  and  lhall  be  entered  in  the  books  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  each  and  every  fuch  Councillor  (hall,  within  the 
fpace  of  one  month  after  his  appointment  by  virtue  of 
this  a£t,  or  by  virtue  of  her  Majefty’s  nomination  and 
appointment,  in  manner  aforefaid,  take  the  following 
oath  before  his  Majefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil; who  are  hereby  required  and  iinpowered  to  ad- 
minifter  the  fame,  and  to  enter  the  fame  in  the  books 
of  the  faid  Privy  Council  : 

£ A.  B.  do  folemnly  promife  and  fwear,  That  I will 
truly  and  faithfully  counfel  and  advife  the  Queen’s 
“ moft  Excellent  Majefty,  according  to  the  beft  of  my 
“ judgment,  in  ail  matters  touching  the  care  of  his 
“ Majefty’s  royal  perfon,  and  the  difpofing,  ordering, 
“ and  managing  all  things  relating  thereto. 

“ So  help  me  GOD.’* 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  the  faid  Council,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
lhall  have  power  and  authority  at  all  times,  when  they 
lhall  judge  it  neceflary,  to  call  before  them,  and  to  ex- 
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amine  upon  oath,  the  phyficians,  and  all  other  perfons 
attendant  on  his  Majefty  during  the  continuance  of  his 
illnefs,  touching  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  and 
all  matters  relating  thereto  ; which  oath  any  member  of 
the  laid  Council  is  hereby  authorized  and  impowered 
to  adminifter. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
1 hat  it  any  perfon,  being  a member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  fhall  accept  of  any  office  of  profit  from  the 
Crown,  by  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  her 
Majefty  the  Queen,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  or  by  the  faid 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majefty, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Regency  hereby  efta- 
blifhed,  his  eleftion  fhall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  void,  and  a new  writ  fhall  iftue  for  a new  election  in 
fucli  and  the  like  manner  as  if  fuch  perfon  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  fuch  office  by  his  Majefty. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  if  her  Majefty  the  Queen  fhall  depart  this  life 
-during  the  time  that  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  per- 
fon fhall  be  committed  to  her  Majefty,  according  to 
the  provifions  of  this  aft,  the  faid  Regent  fhall  forth- 
with order  and  direft  a proclamation,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  iftued  and  publifhed,  de- 
'daring  the  fame  ; and,  in  cafe  the  Parliament  then  in 
being  fhall  then  be  feparated  by  any  adjournment  or 
prorogation,  direfting  that  the  faid  Parliament  fhall 
forthwith  meet  and  fit ; or,  if  there  fhall  be  no  Parlia- 
ment in  being,  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  direfting  that 
the  members  of  the  laft  preceding  Parliament  fhall  forth- 
with meet  and  fit. 

And  be  it  enabled , That  the  faid  mefnbers,  ft)  meet- 
ing and  fitting,  fhali  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the 
Two  Houles  of  Parliament,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
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as  if  the  former  Parliament  had  not  been  diffolved  ; but 
that  they  fhall  not  continue  to  lit  as  the  faid  Two 
Houfts<  or  be  deemed  and  taken  as  fuch,  for  any  longer 
time  than  fix  months  after  the  day  on  which  they  fhall 
I'o  meet,  and  that  they  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  be  fooner  pro- 
rogued or  difTolved. 

And  be  it  alfo  tnailed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
until  due  provilion  fhall  in  fuch  cafe  have  been  made 
by  Parliament  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  per- 
fon,  all  and  every  the  powers  and  authorities  in  and  by 
this  aft  Veiled  in  her  Majefty,  touching  the  care  of  his 
Majefty’s  royal  perfon,  and  the  difpoling,  ordering, 
and  managing  of  all  matters  and  things  relating  there- 
to,  fhall  be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby  vefted  in  the 
Council  in  and  by  this  aft  appointed  to  aftift  and-advife 
her  Majefty  in  the  execution  of  the  trufts  to  her  faid 
Majefty  committed  by  virtue  of  this  aft  : Provided  ne- 
verthelefs,  that  in  fuch  cafe  nothing  in  this  aft  con- 
tained fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  im- 
power  the  faid  Regent,  or  the  faid  Council,  to  nomi- 
nate, appoint,  or  remove  any  of  the  feveral  officers  of 
his  Majefty’s  houfehold  herein  mentioned,  until  due 
provilion  fhall  have  been  made  by  Parliament  in  that 
behalf. 

And  be  it  further  enafled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  if  his  Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguftus  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  fhall  depart  this  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Regency  by  this  aft  eftablifhed, 
the  Lords  of  His  Majefty’s  Moft  Honourable  Privy 
Council  fhall  forthwith  caufe  a proclamation  to  be  if- 
fued  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  declaring  the  fame  ; and,  in  cafe  the 
Parliament  then  in  being,  fhall  then  be  feparated  by  any 
• adjournment  or  prorogation,  direfting  that  the  faid 
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Parliament  fhall  forthwith  meet  and  fit ; or,  if  there 
fhall  be  no  Parliament  in  being,  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
directing  that  the  members  of  the  lafi;  preceding  Parlia- 
ment fhall  forthwith  meet  and  fit. 

And  be  it  enabled,  That  the  faid  members  fo  meeting 
and  fitting,  fhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
as  if  the  former  Parliament  had  not  been  diffolved ; 
but  that  they  fhall  not  continue  to  fit  as  the  faid  Two 
Houfes,  or  be  deemed  or  taken  as  fuch,  for  any  longer 
time  than  fix  months  after  the  day  on  which  they  fhall 
fo  meet. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  when  it  fhall  appear  to  her  Majefly  the  Queen, 
and  to  five  of  the  Council  appointed  by  this  a£l  to  afiift 
her  Majefly  in  the  execution  of  the  trull  committed  to 
her  Majefly  by  this  a£t,  that  his  Majefly  is  reflored  to 
fuch  a flate  of  health  as  to  be  capable  of  refuming  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority,  it  fhall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  her  faid  Majefly,  by  the  advice  of  five  of 
her  faid  Council,  to  notify  the  fame  by  an  inflrument 
under  her  Majefly’s  hand,  and  figned  alfo  by  the  faid 
five  of  her  Majefly’s  faid  Council,  and  addrefied  to  the 
Lord  Prefidentof  his  Majefly’s  Moll  Honourable  Privy 
Council  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  his  abfence,  to  one 
of  his  Majefly’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  ; and  the 
faid  Lord  Prefident,  or  Secretary  of  State,  fhall,  and  is 
hereby  required,  on  the  receipt  thereof,  to  communi- 
cate the  fame  to  the  faid  Regent,  and  to  fummon  forth- 
with a Privy  Council ; and  the  members  of  his  Majef- 
ty’s  moll  honourable  Privy  Council  are  hereby  required 
to  alienable  in  confequcnce  of  fuch  fummons  ; and  the 
faid  Lord  Prefident,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  faid  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  required,  in  the  prefence  of  any  fix  or 
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more  Privv  Counfellors  fo  aftembled,  to  caufe  the  laid 
inftrument  to  be  entered  oil  the  books  of  the  faid  Privy- 
Council,  and  immediately  thereafter  to  fend  a copy  of 
fuch  inftrument  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  likewife  to  caufe  tne  fame  to  be  printed  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  if  at  any  time  after  the  faid  inftrument  under  the 
hand  of  her  Majefty,  and  of  five  of  her  faid  Council, 
fhall  have  been  received  and  entered  as  aforefaid,  his 
Majefty  fhall  think  proper,  by  an  inftrument  under  his 
fign  manual,  to  require  the  Lotd  Prefident  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  moft  honourable  Privy  Council  for  the  time  be- 
ing, or,  in  his  abience,  one  of  his  Majefty’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  to  fummon  a Council  in  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  prefence,  confiding  of  any  number  of  perfons, 
not  lefs  than  nine,  whom  his  Majefty  fhall  name,  not 
being  members  of  the  Council  appointed  by  this  act  to 
aftift  her  Majefty,  and  who  fhall  be,  or  fhall  have  been, 
members  of  his  Majefty ’s  moft  honourable  Privy 
Council,  the  faid  Lord  Prelident,  or  Secretary  of 
State,  fhall,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  fummon 
fuch  perfons  accordingly,  and  as  well  the  faid  Lord 
Prefident,  or  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  other  perfons 
fo  fummoned,  fhall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
attend  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  his  Majefty, 
and  fuch  perfons  fo  aftembled  fhall  be,  and  be  deemed 
to  be,  a Privy  Council  for  the  purpofe  herein  after 
mentioned. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  if  his  Majefty,  by  the  advice  of  fix  of  fuch  Privy- 
Council  fo  aftembled,  fhall  fignify  his  royal  pleafure  to 
refume  the  perfonal  exercife  of  his  royal  authority,  and 
to  iftue  a proclamation  declaring  the  fame,  fuch  pro- 
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clamation  fhall  be  blued  accordingly,  counterfigned  by 
tile  faid  fix  of  the  faid  Privy  Council  ; and  all  the 
powers  and  authorities  given  by  this  aft  (hall  from 
thenceforth  ceafe  and  determine,  and  the  perlonal  ex- 
ercife  ot  the  royal  authority  by  his  Majefty  fhall  be, 
and  be  deemed  to  be,  refumed  by  his  Majefty,  and 
lhall  be  exercifed  by  his  Majefty,  to  all  intents  and 
purpoles,  as  if  this  aft  had  never  been  made. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
I hat  if  the  Parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  iffu- 
ing  fuch  proclamation  as  aforefaid,  fhall  then  be  fepa- 
rated  by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  the  faid  Parlia- 
ment fhall  forthwith  meet  and  lit;  and  if  there  fhall  be 
no  Parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of  iffuing  fuch  pro- 
clamation as  aforefaid,  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  laft  preceding  Parliament  fhall  forthwith 
meet  and  lit. 

And  be  it  enabled,  That  the  faid  members  fo  meeting 
and  fitting,  lhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  to  all  intents  and  purpoles,  as  if 
the  former  Parliament  had  never  been  dilfolvcd  ; but 
that  they  fhall  not  continue  to  fit  as  the  faid  Two 
Houfes,  or  be  deemed  and  taken  as  fuch,  for  any  longer 
time  than  fix  months  after  the  day  on  which  they  fhall 
fo  meet,  and  that  they  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  be  fooner  pro- 
rogued or  diftfolved. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enabled,  That  fo  much  of 
this  aft  as  provides  that  the  faid  Regent  fhall  not  have 
power  and  authority  to  grant,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majefty,  any  office  or  employment  what- 
ever in  reverfion,  or  to  grant  for  any  longer  term  than 
during  his  Majefty’s  pleafure,  any  office,  employment, 
falary,  or  penfion  whatever,  may  be  varied  or  repealed 
by  any  aft  or  afts  to  be  made  for  that  purpofe  in  this 
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prefent  fcfiion  of  Parliament,  in  fo  far  only  as  relates 
to  the  granting  of  any  office,  employment,  falary,  or 
penfion,  to  any  perfon  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  ; or  to  any  perfon 
retiring  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity  from  the  office 
of  Chief  J uftice  or  Juftice  of  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas,  or  Chief  Baron  or  Baron  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer  at  Weflminfter. 

Provided  alfo  neverthelefs , and  be  it  enabled , That  the 
faid  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Laid  Regent,  with 
refpedt  to  the  granting,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  Majefty,  any  rank,  title,  or  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age of  this  realm,  lhall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  and 
during  the  lpace  of  three  years  from  the  commencement 
of  this  ad,  and  no  longer. 

And  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
this  a£t,  and  the  feveral  powers  and  authorities  to  be 
exercifed  by  virtue  of  the  fame,  fhall  commence  and 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  eighteenth  day  of  February 
ope  thoul'and  feven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
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Friday,  February  20. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  “ That  the  Houle  adjourn  to 
Tuefday  next.5* 

Before  the  Speaker  had  finilhed  putting  the 
queftion, 

Mr.  Vyner  rofe  and  faid,  he  guelfed  at  the 
reafon  for  fo  lingular  a dep,  and  if  he  was  right 
in  his  conjecture,  the  reafon  was  a mod:  joyous 
one  to  that  Houfe,  and  the  country  in  general : — 
but  he  could  not  help  wilhing  that  they  might 
have  the  fatisfacdion  of  hearing  the  reafon  dated 
by  fuch  high  authority  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman ; in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
communicate  it  to  their  condituents  with  con- 
fidence and  certainty. 

No  anfwer  being  given,  the  quedion  was  put, 
and  the  Houfe  adjourned  accordingly. 

After  fubfequent  adjournments,  the  Houfe  met 
on 


Thursday,  March  5. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  the  prefent  happy  fitua- 
tion  of  his  Majedy’s  health,  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  Houfe,  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  fa- 
tisfadfion  of  making  a communication  to  them 
immediately  from  his  Majedy,  on  Tuefday  next. 
He  therefore  moved,  cc  that  the  Houfe,  at  its 
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riling,  do  adjourn  to  Tuefday.” — Agreed  to 
Nem.  Con . 

i 

Tuesday,  March  io. 

The  Gentleman  Ufher  of  the  Black  Rod,  with 
the  ufual  ceremonies,  delivered  a meflage  from 
the  Lords,  defiring  the  attendance  of  the  Commons 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  When  they  returned, 
the  Speaker  reported,  that  the  Houfe  had  been 
to  hear  a commiffion  from  his  Majefly,  appoint- 
ing certain  Lords  therein  named,  to  communicate 
certain  matters  and  reafons  for  holding  the  pre- 
fent  Seffton  of  Parliament;  and  that,  to  prevent 
miflakes,  he  had  obtained  a copy  of  the  fpeech 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  one  of  the 
faid  Commiflioners,  which,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Houfe,  he  would  read.  When  this  was  done. 
Lord  Gower  rofe,  to  move  an  addrefs.  For  five 
months,  he  faid,  a melancholy  interregnum  had 
taken  place,  during  which  the  State  had  been 
like  a veflel  tolled  at  fea,  and  difmafted;  but, 
the  rudder  remaining  unimpaired,  had  at  length 
been  fortunately  fleered  into  port*  Our  mofl  gra- 
cious Sovereign  was  now  mofl  happily  reftorcd 
to  the  ardent  prayers  and  wifhes  of  a loyal  and 
grateful  people ; he  fhould  therefore  conclude 
with  moving,  that  an  humble  addrefs  be  pre- 
fented  to  his  Majefly,  which  he  then  read. 

2 F 4 
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Mr.  York  feconded  the  motion,  and  faid,  that 
the  joy  he  then  felt,  in  common  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  infpired  him  w ith  a confidence,  which  he 
fhould  not  have  othervvife  poffeffed,  of  addrefling 
the  Houle.  He  then  adverted  to  his  Majefty’s 
Speech,  and  after  paying  feveral  handfome  com- 
pliments to  the  Minifter,  he  concluded  with 
hoping,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  any 
part  of  the  Addrefs. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  faw  nothing  either  in  the 
Speech  or  the  Addrefs  which  could  create  any 
difference  of  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he  found 
every  thing  in  it  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  Addrefs  was  agreed  to  New.  Con. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham  then  moved  a con- 
gratulatory Addrefs  to  the  Queen,  whofe  conduct 
had  been  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. — This 
motion  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Plamilton. 

Mr.  Fox  faid,  he  oid  not  mean  to  objedt  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  believed  it  was 
a very  unufual  circumflance  ; and  he  did  not  fee 
on  what  principle  an  addrefs  of  congratulation  to 
the  Queen  could  be  brought  forward,  without  a 
fimilar  addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  the 
conduct  of  her  Majefty  had  been  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  the  condudt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  flood  in  as  arduous  a fituation,  had  been 
equally  fo ; and  from  it,  the  luftre  of  his  charac- 
ter had  received  a very  confiderable  addition. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pitt  faid,  there  were  feveral  precedents  on 
their  journals  of  congratulatory  addreffes  to  the 
Queen,  and  inflanced  the  cafe  of  an  addrefs  to 
Queen  Anne,  on  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. The  Addrefs  to  her  Majefly  was  agreed  to. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons 

to  the  King. 

£C  MoJ}  gracious  Sovereign , 

cc  WE  your  Majefly ’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal 
fphje&s,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Par- 
liament affembled,  beg  leave  to  return  your  Ma- 
jefty  our  humble  thanks  for  the  Speech  which  has 
been  delivered  by  your  Majefly’s  command  to 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament;  and  to  congratulate 
your  Majefly  on  the  haypy  event  of  your  Ma- 
jefly’s  recovery  from  yoi  r late  indifpofition,  and 
on  your  being  enabled  to  attend  to  the  public 
affairs  of  your  Kingdoms. 

<c  We  acknowledge,  with  the  moft  heartfelt 
joy  and  gratitude,  the  goodnefs  of  Almighty 
God  in  reftoring  your  Majefly  to  the  wifhes  and 
prayers  of  your  faithful  fubjedfs;  and  earneftly' 
hope  that  your  Majefly  may  long  continue  to 
rule  over  an  affectionate  and  grateful  people. 

(c  Permit  us  to  lay  before  your  Majefly  our 
dutiful  acknowledgements  of  the  favourable  fenfe 
which  your  Majefly  entertains  of  our  affectionate 
attachment  to  your  Majefty’s  perfon,  and  of  our 
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concern  for  the  honor  and  intered  of  your  Crown, 
and  the  fecurity  and  good  government  of  your 
dominions. 

€e  It  will  be  our  condant  endeavour  to  merit 
your  Majedy’s  good  opinion,  by  labouring  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  your  people ; and  we 
will  apply  ourfelves,  with  as  little  delay  as  pof- 
fible,  to  the  different  objects  of  national  concern 
’ which  require  our  attention. 

<c  We  befeech  your  Majedy  to  accept  our 
humble  thanks  for  being  gracioudy  pleafed  to 
order  a copy  of  the  treaty  of  defendve  alliance 
between  your  Majedy  and  the  King  of  Prudia  to 
be  laid  before  us,  and  to  be  dured  that  we  are 
deeply  fenfible  of  your  Majefty's  juft  regard  to  the 
intereds  of  your  fubjects,  and  the  peace  of  Europe, 
in  your  endeavours  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of 
hodilities  in  the  North,  and  your  defire  to  effecd 
a general  pacification.  We  learn,  with  great  fa- 
tisfadtion,  that  your  Majedy  continues  to  receive 
aflurances  of  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
other  courts  of  Europe  towards  this  country. 

“ We  diall  not  fail  to  proceed,  with  cheerful- 
nefs  and  difpatch,  to  make  the  necedary  pro- 
visions for  the  feveral  branches  of  the  public  fer- 
vice; 

« We  diould  be  wanting  to  ourfelves,  and  to 
thofe  whom  we  reprefent,  if  we  did  not  tedify,  in 
the  warmed  manner,  the  gratitude  with  which 

we  oblerve  the  paternal  expredion  of  your  Ma- 
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jefty’s  regard  for  the  happinefs  of  your  people, 
whofe  invariable  fentiments  of  zeal,  loyalty,  and 
attachment  to  your  Majedy,  are  animated  and 
confirmed  by  the  uniform  experience  of  your  Ma- 
jefty’s  virtues,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  the  bledings 
which  they  enjoy  under  your  Majedy’s  aufpicious 
government.  ” 

The  Earl  of  Courtoun  reported  to  the  Houfe, 
that  his  Majedy  having  been  attended  with  their 
Addrefs  of  Wednefday  lad,  was  pleafed  to  re- 
ceive the  fame  very  gracioufly,  and  to  give  the'' 
following  Anfwer : 

* 

ct  Gentlemen, 

“ I thank  you  mod  cordially,  for  this  loyal 
and  dutiful  Addrefs.  Your  warm  expreffions  of 
congratulation,  and  the  iignal  proofs  which  I 
have  repeatedly  received,  of  the  (incere  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  my  faithful  Commons,  and 
of  the  nation  at  large,  have  made  an  impreflion 
on  my  mind,  which  no  time  will  ever  efface.** 
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Debates  in  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS, 
on  the  Subject  of  a REGENCY. 


Thursday,  November  20 , 1788. 

AS  foon  as  their  Lordfhips  had  aflembled. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  came  forward  and  faid, 
that  their  Lordfhips  had  been  called  unufually 
together,  in  confequence  of  the  lad  commifiion 
for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  having  ex- 
pired: his  Lordfhip  added,  that  holding  the 
office  which  he  did,  it  would  have  been  his  duty 
to  have  received  his  Maje fly’s  directions  refpedt- 
ing  a further  prorogation  • but  the  reafon  of  the 
omiffion  was,  the  feverity  of  the  diforder  under 
which  his  Majefly  unfortunat  ly  labours,  had 
rendered  it  impofliblc  for  him  to  , approach  his 
royal  perfon,  to  receive  thole  commands. 

Earl  Camden  rofe  next,  a d ipol  e to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  day  on  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
adjourn  the  Houfe.  hie  obferved,  that  it  had 
been  ufual  to  give  forty  days  notice,  but  that 
the  neceflity  of  the  times  had  often  made  it  nc- 
ceflary  to  limit  the  period,  and  confine  the  notice 
to  a much  Ihorter  duration : his  Lordfhip  m- 
ftanccd  cafes  of  rebellion,  invaflon,  &c.  as  the 
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circum fiances  and  fituations  of  the  country  to 
which  he  referred ; and  having  drawn  a diflinc- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  prefent  cafe,  concluded 
with  moving  to  rcfolve, 

Firft.  £f  That  this  Houfe  do,  at  the  riling  there- 
of, adjourn  to  this  day  fortnight.” 

Second . (<  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  diredted 
to  write  to  each  and  every  Lord  of  that  Houfe, 
defiring  their  attendance  on  that  day.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  queftions  fepa- 
rately,  which  were  agreed  to  nemine  dijfentiente,  and 
the  Houfe  then  adjourned  to  Thuriday  the  fourth 
dav  of  December. 


Thursday,  December  4. 

The  Houfe  met  according  to  adjournment ; 
and  as  foon  as  prayers  were  over. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the  Houfe,  that 
in  obedience  to  their  commands,  he  had  fent  let- 
ters to  every  Peer,  earneflly  requeuing  their  at- 
tendance that  day ; and  that  he  had  received 
letters  in  anfwer  from  fuch  Lords  as  were  then 
abfent,  dating  that  their  abfence  was  caufed  by 
.illnefs,  and  that  they  hoped  for  their  Lordlhips 
indulgence,  on  not  feeing  them  that  day  in  their 
places. 

The  Lord  Prejldent  of  the  Council  then  rofe,  and 
lamented  that  their  Lordfhips  had  again  been 
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obliged  to  afTemble,  without  hearing  a fpeech 
from  the  Throne;  a circumftance  occafioned  by 
the  continued  infirmity  of  his  Majeftv,  which  ftill 
rendered  him  incapable  of  meeting  his  Parlia- 
ment, or  attending  to  any  public  bufinefs  what- 
ever : by  the  abfence  and  incapacity  of  the  King, 
the  Earl  obferved,  that  the  Legillature  was  de- 
fective and  incomplete,  whence  all  the  functions 
of  the  executive  government  wrere  actually  fuf- 
pendedj  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  country  to 
remain  in  that  condition ; and  that  in  the  maimed 
and  difmembered  Hate  of  the  Legillature,  it  de- 
volved on  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  make 
fome  provifion  to  fupply  that  deficiency,  and 
fuch  a provifion  as  fliould  be  competent  to  the 
neeeflity  of  the  cafe : but  before  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legillature  took  any  one  Hep  on  a fubjedt 
of  fo  truly  delicate  and  important  a nature,  the 
necellity  of  the  cafe  mull  be  proved.  With  that 
view,  therefore,  and  with  that  view  only,  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  had  called  the  five  Phyfi- 
cians  who  attended  his  Majefty  during  his  ill- 
nefs,  before  the  Board,  and  had  feverally  exa- 
mined them  on  oath  as  to  the  (late  of  the  King's 
health,  and  their  opinion  of  the  duration  of  his 
malady,  and  the  probability  of  recovery.  This, 
although  the  Lords  of  the  Council  had,  as  it 
were,  loft  the  fpring  and  motion  of  mod  of  their 
confultations  and  functions,  he  conceived  th^ 
Board  might  legally  do,  as  the  precedents  of  their 
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proceedings,  under  former  fimilar  fituations  of 
the  country,  fufficiently  evinced.  It  had  not, 
he  laid,  been  deemed  wife  or  proper,  that  every 
queftion  that  of  a fudden  might  ftart  into  the 
head  of  any  individual  Lord  of  the  Council,  Ihould 
be  put  to  the  phyficians,  and  therefore  it  had 
been  fettled  what  queftions  fhould  be  put  to  them, 
and  by  whom,  previous  to  their  having  been 
called  into  the  Board-room,  and  a minute  of  the 
whole  examinations  had  been  taken  down  at  the 
time.  With  the  leave  of  their  Lordihips,  he 
would  prefent  a copy  of  the  minute  of  the  quef- 
tions that  had  been  put  to  the  phyficians,  and 
their  anfwers,  from  which  their  Lordfhips  would 
know  authentically  what  was  the  date  of  his  Ma~ 
jefty’s  health,  and  the  opinion  of  his  phyficians, 
as  to  the  probability  of  his  recovery. 

The  queftion  having  been  put,  “ that  the  mi- 
nute be  prefented,”  and  agreed  to. 

The  minute  was  read  * which  contained  the 
examinations  of  Dr.  Warren,  Sir  George  Baker, 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Dr.  Fweynolds,  and  Dr.  Ad- 
dington. 

The  firffc  queftion  put  to  each  of  the  phyficians, 
was  in  fubftance,  “ Whether  they  thought  his 
Majefty’s  prefent  indifpofition  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  meeting  his  Parliament,  or  attending 
to  any  fort  oi  public  bufinefs  ?”  To  which  they 
all,  in  different  words  declared,  that  (<  he  cer- 
tainly was  incapable.”  The  other  queftions 
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to'ent  to  their  opinion  of  the  probability  of  his 
recovery,  and  the  duration  of  his  illnefs,  and  to 
the  grounds  on  which  they  founded  their  feverai 
anfwers,  whether  from  any  particular  fymptoms 
in  his  Majefty’s  difordcr,  from  experience,  or 
from  both.  They  all  aftigned  reafons  for  think- 
ing that  his  Majefty  was  likely  to  recover,  but 
could  give  no  fatisfadtion  as  to  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  j and  declared 
their  opinions  were  not  founded  on  any  particular 
fymptoms  in  his  Majefty’s  cafe,  but  from  their 
own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  thofe  phy- 
licians  who  had  been  accuftomed  more  efpecially 
to  atteftd  patients  labouring  under  the  fame  in- 
firmity with  which  hisMajefty  was  afflidted,  and 
who  had  made  that  branch  of  medicine  the  pecu- 
liar objedt  of  their  practice. 

Dr.  Addington,  in  the  courfe  of  his  examina- 
tion, fpoke  in  very  ftrong  terms  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  grounding  his 
opinion  on  his  own  experience  in  that  peculiar 
branch  of  medicinal  practice,  from  which  he  was 
enabled  to  pronounce,  that  unlefs  the  diforder 
had  been  hereditary,  there  was  every  reafon  to 
expedt  a cure  ; and  that,  afterwards,  his  Majefty 
would  be  in  as  good  health,  and  as  capable  of 
attending  bufinefs,  as  he  was  at  any  time  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  his  illnefs. 

As  foon  as  all  the  examinations  were  read, 

The 
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The  Lord  Prejident  moved,  “ That  the  minute 
do  lie  upon  the  table  }”  which,  on  the  queflion 
being  put,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Lord  Prejident  next  moved,  “ that  the  faid 
minute  be  taken  into  confideration  on  Monday 
next,  and  that  the  Lords  be  fummoned.” 

This  was  alfo  agreed  to  nemine  diffentiente  ; and 
the  Houfe  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  December  Si 

Soon  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  his 
feat  in  the  Woolfack, 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  rofe,  and  acquainted  the 
Houfe  with  the  indifpofition  of  the  Lord  Pre- 
fident;  and  faid,  he  fhould,  with  fubmiffion,  pro- 
pofe  a few  queftions  for  their  Lordfhips  confidera- 
tion.  His  Lordfhip  then  obferved,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  minutes  of  Council,  which  had  been 
prefented  to  that  Houfe  on  Thurfday  laft,  by  the 
noble  Earl  then  abfent,  had  been  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  that  day;  but,  before  he 
fubmitted  any  matter  to  the  Houfe,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  acquaint  their  Lordlhips,  that  two 
other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  had  been  called 
in  to  attend  his  Majefty  on  the  prefent  melan- 
choly occafion ; and  therefore  fome  noble  Lords 
might  think  it  neceffary  that  the  examination  of 
thofe  perfons  Ihould  likewife  be  taken. 
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This  brought  on  a converfation,  in  which  Lord 
Kinnaird,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Derby> 
Lord  Portchefter,  Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, Lord  Carlifie,  Lord  Stormont,  and 
Lord  Fauconberg,  faid  a few  words. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  then  moved, 

te  That  a Seledt  Committee  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s 
health.” 

“ That  the  faid  Committee  do  confift  of 
Twenty-one  Lords.” 

ce  That  each  Lord  do  leave,  with  the  Clerk  at 
the  Table,  a lift,  containing  the  names  of  Twenty- 
one  Lords.” 

The  feveral  phyficians  were,  upon  motion, 
ordered  to  attend  the  Committee. 


Thursday,  December  u. 

As  foon  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  the 
Woolfack,  the  report  from  the  Committee, 
« appointed  to  examine  the  phyficians  who  have 
attended  his  Majefty,  touching  the  ftate  of  his 
health,”  was  made  by  the  Lord  Prefident;  which, 
upon  motion,  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  the  ufe  of  their  Lordfhips. 

The  Lord  Prejident  then  obferved  to  their 
Lordfhips,  that  the  examinations  that  had  been 
juft  read,  fufficiently  evinced  the  melancholy 
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lituatiori  of  his  Majefty’s  health ; but,  as  his 
Majefty’s  phyficians  could  not  give  their  Lord* 
Hi i p s any  fatisfadlion  as  to  the  time  when  his 
Majefty  would  recover,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  in  the  prefent  maim- 
ed, impotent,  and  defective  condition  of  the 
Legiflaturc,  to  proceed  to  make  fome  provifion 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  deficiency,  and 
reftoring  energy  and  exertion  to  the  executive 
Government  of  the  country.  Before,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  that  very  important  and  necef- 
fary  ftep,  he  fhould  take  the  liberty  of  moving 
for  a Committee  to  fearch  for  and  report  prece- 
dents of  the  proceedings  in  fimilar  cafes,  or  cafes 
at  all  analogous  to  the  prefent,  in  order  that, 
having  fully  before  them  what  the  wifdom  of 
their  anceftors  deemed  neceffary  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  they 
might  meet  the  neceflity  of  the  moment  under 
circumftances  of  the  greater  fafety.  The  pro- 
priety of  fuch  a motion  was  fo  obvious,  that  he 
fhould  have  conceived  no  poflible  objection  could 
have  been  offered  to  it,  but  that  it  would  have 
pafled  as  a motion  of  courfe.  He  had,  however, 
heard  of  an  idea  that  had  been  frarted  in  ano- 
ther place,  which  had  been  declared  to  be 
founded  in  common  law,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
Conftitution.  If  fuch  was  the  common  law,  and 
fuch  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution,  his  Lordlhip 
declared  it  was  wholly  unnecefiary  for  the  Houfe 
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to  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching  for  a 
precedent  j becaufe  the  idea  to  which  he  alluded, 
put  an  end  at  once  to  their  power  of  deliberation 
on  the  fubjed.  The  idea  was,  that  the  Heir 
Apparent,  being  of  age,  had  a claim  to  aflume 
the  regal  authority,  and  take  upon  himfelf  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Government,  as  a matter  of 
right,  during  the  period  that  his  Majefty  laboured 

under  the  diforder  that  rendered  him  unable  to 
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difeharge  the  regal  functions.  If  this  was  the 
common  law,  his  Lordfhip  proteffed  it  was  a 
fecret  to  him ; he  never  had  entertained  any  fuch 
notion  ; nor  had  he,  before  the  prefent  occafion, 
either  met  with  it  in  any  writer,  or  heard  it  laid 
down  as  a maxim  by  any  lawyer  whatever. — 
Thole  who  broached  fuch  a notion,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  would  have  done  well  to  have  been  fure 
that  they  were  right,  before  they  hazarded  fo 
new  and  fo  extraordinary  a dodtrine  ; becaufe  opi- 
nions of  that  tendency  were  much  fooner  raifed 
than  laid,  and  might  involve  the  country  in  in- 
finite confufion  and  diforder.  The  affertion  of 
fuch  dod:rine,  however,  was  as  drone  an  areu- 
ment  in  proof  of  the  expediency  of  the  motion 
he  meant  to  offer,  as  could  poffibly  be  urged; 
becaufe  their  Lordfhips,  he  conceived,  had  too 
much  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  to  admit  them- 
felves to  be  ufurpers  of  the  rights  of  another, 
without  fearching  and  examining  precedents  that 
would  convince  them  whether  they  were  ufurpers 
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er  not.  Having  made  a prefatory  fpeech  to  this 
effedt,  the  Lord  Prefident  moved,  “ That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
precedents  of  fuch  proceedings  as  may  have 
been  had,  in  cafe  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the 
Royal  authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted 
by  infancy,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  otherwile,  with 
a view  to  provide  for  the  fame.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  motion. 

Lord  Loughborough  then  rofe,  and  went  much 
at  large  into  a difcuflion  of  the  fubjedl  introduced 
by  the  Lord  Prefident.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
fpeech,  he  complained  of  the  wording  of  the 
motion  as  vague  and  indefinite.  It  did  not  confine 
the  Committee  to  fearch  for  any  diftintft,  precife 
line  of  precedents,  but  left  them  at  large  to 
examine  general  hiftory,  and  report  juft  as  much, 
or  as  little,  as  they  thought  proper.  The  ex- 
prefiion,  or  otherwife , he  faid,  was  fo  indefinite 
that  no  clear  idea  could  be  annexed  to  it ; in  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  motion  fhould  have  been 
differently  worded,  if  the  Houfe  expedted  to 
derive  any  ufeful  or  material  information  from 
the  inftitution  of  the  Committee.  With  regard 
to  the  idea  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  faid  had  been  ftarted  in  another  place,  he 
knew  not  whether  the  noble  and  learned  EarPs 
information  had  been  accurate,  but  he  had  heard 
of  another  affertion,  a moft  extraordinary  one 
indeed,  that  had  been  boldly,  arrogantly,  and 
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prefumptuoufly  made  elfewhere.  The  afiertion 
was,  <£  that  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent to  the  Throne,  had  no  more  right  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  Government,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  unhappy  malady  that  incapaci- 
tated his  Majefty,  than  any  other  individual 
iubject.”  His  Lordfhip  commented  on  this 
aflertion  with  much  animation  and  argument, 
contending  that  it  was  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  Regency  was  elective,  which  he  maintained 
could  not  be  the  cafe.  He  faid,  by  the  fettle- 
men  t of  the  Conftitution,  and  by  various  ftatutes, 
the  Crown  of  thefe  kingdoms  was  hereditary  ; 
and  that,  by  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  any 
perfon  who  fliould,  by  ill -advifed  lpeaking  or 
writing,  aflert  the  contrary,  was  liable  to  be  pro- 
fecuted,  and  to  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
a premunire.  There  were  not,  he  declared,  but 
two  poflible  cafes  in  which  the  Throne  could 
become  vacant,  fo  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
exercife  of  the  Regal  Authority  ; the  one,  a total 
fubverfion  of  the  Government,  by  a breach  of  the 
original  compad,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  abdication 
of  the  Throne;  the  other,  when  the  Royal  line 
becomes  extind,  and  the  King  upon  his  demife 
leaves  no  heir.  The  cafe  at  prefent  was  widely 
different.  Having  hated  this,  his  Lordfhip  pro- 
ceeded to  declare,  that  the  aflertion  that  the 
Heir  Apparent  had  the  right  to  take  upon  him- 
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felf  the  exercile  of  the  Royal  Authority,  in  cafe 
of  the  perfonal  incapacity  of  his  Majefty,  was  a 
dodtrine  undeniably  founded  in  law.  To  illuf- 
trate  this,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  con- 
fidering  the  Regency  as  eledtive.  Were  the  cafe 
fo,  he  faid,  the  two  Houfcs  of  Parliament  might 
let  up  a pageant  of  a Regent,  and,  in  fadt, 
affume  the  Government  themfelves;  becaufe  a 
Regent,  fo  eledted,  muft  neceffarily  be  the  Have 
of  his  eledtors.  The  fingle  precedent  of  a Regent 
having  been  appointed  by  an  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  found  in  our  hiftory  was,  he  faid,  the 
horrible  precedent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  : a precedent  that  led  to  the  diffolution 
and  diftradtion  of  the  country,  and  all  the  wars 
between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  In 
that  cafe,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  named  the  Duke 
of  York  Protedtor,  who  was,  of  all  others,  the 
mod  unlit  perfon  to  be  invefted  with  the  power ; 
but  who  had  fo  many  relations  and  adherents  in 
that  Houfe,  that  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  ap- 
pointed Protedtor.  From  that  miferable  inftance, 
their  Lordfhips  would  fee  that  the  only  branch 
of  Lcgiflature  which  had  ever  affumed  the  power 
of  eledting  a Regent,  was  their  own  Houfe. — 
Were  their  Lordfhips  prepared  to  follow  the 
example,  and  would  the  other  Houfe  confent  that 
they  fhould  arrogate  to  themfelves  that  power  ? 
He  took  notice  of  the  Lord  Prefidcnt’s  having 
declared  that  the  Legiflature  was  maimed,  im- 
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potent,  and  defedfive,  at  prefent ; it  certainly 
was  fo,  wanting  its  invigorating  head  and  fpring. 
That  was  another  reafon  which  proved  that  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament  could  not  eledf,  nomi- 
nate, or  appoint  a Regent.  By  the  adt  that 
provides  for  fecuring  the  Crown  in  the  Proteftant 
fuccefiion,  and  by  an  adt  in  the  13th  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  two  Houfes  are  prevented  from 
making  laws  of  themfelves,  or  doing  any  one 
legiflative  adt,  without  the  confent  of  the  King. 

There  was  no  faying  to  what  an  extent  of  in- 
fringement of  the  Conftitution  the  two  Houfes 
might  not  proceed,  if  they  once  broke  through 
the  barriers  which  the  Law  and  the  Conftitution 
had  preferibed.  Belides,  was  it  remembered 
that  a neighbouring  kingdom  was  connedted  with 
us,  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Britifh 
Crown  ; if  once  the  rule  of  regular  fuccefiion 
was  departed  from  by  the  two  Houfes,  how  were 
they  fure  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom  would 
acknowledge  the  Regent  the  two  Houfes  might 
take  upon  themfelves  to  eledt  ? The  probability 
was,  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom  would  de- 
part from  the  rule  of  hereditary  fuccefiion,  and 
choofe  a Regent  of  their  own,  which  mufi  lead 
to  endlefs  confufion  and  embarraflment.  But  it 
had  been  declared,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
no  more  right  than  any  other  individual  fubjedt. 
— Was  the  Prince  of  Wales  a common  fubjedt  ? 
Did  not  the  law  deferibe  him  to  be  one  and  the 
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fame  with  the  King  ? Lord  Coke  exprefllv  dated 
it  fo.  Was  it  not  as  much  high  treafon  to  com- 
pafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  the  death  of  the  King  ? Was  it  high  treafon 
to  compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  other 
individual  fubject  ? His  Lordfhip  remarked,  that 
it  fo  happened  that  the  two  Houfes  were,  at  that 
time,  Houfes  of  a legal  Parliament,  legally  fum- 
moned  by  the  King’s  writs,  and  in  confequence 
legally  aflembled ; but,  fuppofing  the  cafe  had 
occurred  in  the  intermiffion  of  Parliament,  would 
any  man  fay  that  it  would  not  have  been  warrant- 
able for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Heir  Apparent, 
to  have  ifiued  writs,  and  have  called  the  Parlia- 
ment together  ? Upon  this,  and  a great  variety 
of  other  reafoning,  his  Lordfhip  maintained  his 
portions,  that  the  Regency  was  hereditary,  and 
not  elective  • that  the  Heir  Apparent  had  a right, 
during  the  interruption  of  the  perfonal  exercife 
of  the  Roval  Authority,  by  his  Majefty’s  illnefs, 
to  affume  the  reins  of  Government ; but  declared 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
could  violently  rufh  into  the  Government;  but 
that,  upon  the  authentic  notification  of  the  King’s 
unfortunate  incapacity  to  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  the  Prince  ought,  of  right,  to  be  in- 
verted with  the  exercife  of  the  Royai  Authority. 
His  Lordfhip  referred  the  Houle  to  Mr.  Jullicc 
Fofters  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Mr.  Jufiice  Blackfione’s  Chapter  of  his 
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Commentaries  that  treated  of  Regal  Power,  and 
to  the  productions  of  other  conftitutional  wri- 
ters, as  well  as  to  the  fpeeches  of  Lord  Somers, 
ana  others,  who  conducted  the  Revolution,  as 
the  authorities  by  which  his  arguments  would  be 
found  to  be  fupported. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  Woolfack,  and  ex- 
preffed  his  diffatisfaction,  that,  in  the  progrefs 
of  a bufinefs  peculiarly  grave  and  important  in 
its  nature,  there  fliould  have  occurred  anything 
tike  a difference  of  opinion,  or  unpleafant  alter- 
cation. Had  their  Lordfhips  waited  till  the  ul- 
timate queftion  came  under  difeuflion,  in  all  pro- 
bability there  would  not  have  been  found  much 
difagreement  on  any  fide,  and,  consequently, 
much  of  what  had  been  faid  that  day  might  have 
been  fpared. 

His  Lord  drip  declared,  all  he  had  that  day 
heard  had  not  fatisfied  his  mind.  He  w idled, 
therefore,  before  he  was  to  give  his  opinion  up- 
on fo  delicate  a fubjed,  to  have  the  full  advan- 
tage of  every  information,  and  every  precedent 
that  could  be  found,  that  bore  any  fort  of  ana- 
logy to  the  prefent  unfortunate  and  calamitous 
Situation  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
doctrine  that  had  been  maintained  by  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  who  fpoke  lad,  he  could  only 
fay,  that  it  was  perfectly  new  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  not  heard  it  before. 
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The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  he  obferved, 
had  remarked,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  King  were  one  and  the 
fame.  Would  their  Lordfhips  take  a metapho- 
rical expreffion,  and  force  a literal  meaning  upon 
it  ? Although  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  prince 
pioft  certainly  was  peculiarly  diftinguithed  by 
his  rank,  birth,  and  dignities,  it  ought  to  be 
recolleded,  that  he  was,  neverthelefs,  a fubjed. 
The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  had,  in  the  courfc 
of  his  argument,  put  the  cafe  in  two  different 
points  of  view.  He  had  fuggefted,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  unfortunate  illnefs  might  have  happened 
in  the  intermiffion  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing happened  as  it  had  done,  while  the  Two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  met  in  the  ufual  and  regu- 
lar way;  and  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  had 
faid,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intermiflion  of  Parliament, 
would  not  the  Heir  Apparent  have  been  warrant- 
ed in  taking  upon  himfelf  to  ilfue  writs,  and  call 
the  Two  Houfes  together? 

The  fad,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  had  adually  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  the  Heir 
Apparent  did  ilfue  writs,  and  call  the  Parliament 
together.  But  what  was  the  fir  ft  proceeding  of 
that  Parliament  ? They  palfted  an  ad  of  indem- 
nity for  thofe  who  advifed  the  meafure  of  putting 
the  Great  Seal  into  the  hands  of  an  infant  only 
nine  months  old.  Having  explained  this  hifto- 
rical  fad,  his  Lordfhip  took  notice  of  what  had 
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fallen  from  Lord  Loughbrough  refpeding  Ire- 
land, and  lamented  that  it  had  been  dropped, 
fince  it  was  fpargere  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas.  Such 
vague  and  loofe  fuggeftions,  he  faid,  could  an- 
fwer  no  ufeful  purpofe,  but  might  produce  very 
mifchievous  confequences.  He  declared  he  had 
every  reliance  on  the  known  loyalty,  good  lenfe, 
and  affedion  of  that  country,  and  felt  no  anxie- 
ty on  the  danger  of  Ireland’s  adding  improperly. 
He  faid,  he  fhould  purpofely  avoid  entering  at 
all  into  the  difcuffion  of  the  important  topics 
that  had  that  day  engaged  lo  much  ol  their 
Lordfhips  attention  ; becaufe  he  confidered  fuch 
a difcuffion  as  premature,  and  did  not  think  the 
queftion  ought,  in  any  degree,  to  be  pre-occu- 
pied.  Indeed,  he  faw  no  other  end  that  could 
arife  from  it,  but  affording  a fuojed  for  a frivo- 
lous paragraph  in  a news- paper,  to  fet  idle  peo- 
ple talking  upon  which  fide  of  the  argument  this 
or  that  Noble  Lord  fpoke  ; while  the  fenfible 
byeftander  would  obferve,  that  their  Lordfhips 
had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  were  difeuf- 
fmg  the  conclufion,  before  they  had  fettled  the 
premifes.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  it  was  unneceffary 
for  him  to  ufe  any  arguments  in  juftification  of 
the  motion,  as  no  objedion  had  been  made  to  it. 
He  complimented  Lord  Loughborough  on  his 
having  fpoken  of  a Prince  of  Wales  in  the  ab- 
Ifrad,  without  affeding,  in  the  treatment  of 

fuch  a delicate  fubjed,  to  rifk  any  part  of  his 
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argument  on  the  perfonal  virtues  of  the  prefent 
Heir  Apparent,  who,  he  faid,  fhould  always 
have  his  applaufe,  when  the  expreflion  of  it 
would  not  be  an  aft  of  impertinence.  His  Lord- 
fhip  fpoke  of  the  impoffibility  of  feparating  the 
natural  and  political  charafter  and  capacity  of 
the  King ; and  faid,  while  the  Crown  remained 
firmly  fixed  on  his  Majefty’s  head,  the  difficulty 
lay  in  appointing  a proper  Regent. 

Earl  Stanhope  faid,  he  was  in  the  country  when 
the  news  reached  him  of  his  Majefty’s  unfortu- 
nate illnefs,  and  he  came  to  town  with  no  other 
fentiment  than  a determination  to  oppofe  the 
propofition  of  faddling  the  Regent  with  a per- 
manent Council,  if  any  fuch  propofition  fhould 
have  been  made  : — but  that  he  could  not  fit  fi- 
lent,  and  hear  it  denied  to  the  Two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  that  they  had  the  power,  in  cafe  of 
a vacancy  on  the  throne,  or  the  interruption  of 
the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority,  to 
make  provifion  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  His 
Lordfhip  addreffed  his  argument  chiefly  to  what 
had  fallen  from  Lord  Loughborough,  and  read 
an  extraft  from  the  bill  of  rights,  touching  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orang-e  and 
the  Princefs  Mary  were  offered  and  accepted  the 
Crown.  That  declaration,  he  obferved,  was  the 
aft  of  the  Two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  He  next 
afked,  how  the  Hanover  family  came  to  the 
throne  ? and  dated  different  inftanccs  of  the  Two 
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Honfes  interfering  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion 
to  the  Crown,  to  prove  that  their  interference 
was  conftitutional. 

Sihe  Duke  of  Norfolk  obferved,  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  had  been  faid  was  foreign  to  the 
motion  before  the  Houle,  to  which  he  wifhed  to 
confine  himfelf.  His  Grace  argued  againfl:  the 
introduction  of  the  words  infancy  and  or  otherwife, 
and  wifhed  it  had  been  limited  to  ficknefs  only* 
becaufe  he  was  fure  then,  that  no  precedent 
whatever  could  have  been  produced,  and  that 
fuch  muft  have  been  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

% 

fhe  Lord  Prefident  jufiified  the  wording  of  the 
motion,  and  declared,  that  his  head  muft  be 
flrangly  illogical,  if  the  term  infancy  was  not  pe- 
culiarly in  point  to  the  prefent  occafion. 

Lord  Stormont  fupported  the  arguments  of  Lord 
Loughborough,  and  added  feveral  others  in  con- 
firmation. His  Lordlhip  faid,  by  the  approba- 
tion that  had  been  fignified  when  the  declaration 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to 
exercife  the  royal  authority,  during  his  Majefly’s 
unfortunate  illnefs,  than  any  other  individual 
fubjeCt,  was  alluded  to,  he  was  perfuaded  it  was 
a favourite  dodrine  with  noble  Lords  of  a certain 
defcription,  and  that  it  was  thrown  out  with  a 
view  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  nation.  He  con- 
tended againfl  the  idea  of  a Regency  being  elec- 
tive ■ and  argued,  that,  if  that  dodrine  were  ad- 
mitted. 
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mitted,  it  mud  lead  to  a Republic.  He  remind- 
ed Lord  Stanhope,  that  his  arguments  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Revolution  were  irrelevant,  in 
anfwer  to  what  had  been  faid  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough ; that  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  having 
exprefsly  mentioned,  that  the  Two  Houles  of 
Parliament  could  legally  provide  a fucceffor  to 
the  throne  only  in  two  indances ; one  of  which 
was,  when  a fubverfion  of  the  Government  took 
place  by  a breach  of  the  original  compadt  be- 
tween a Sovereign  and  his  fubjedls,  which  was 
precifely  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution.  He  com- 
plimented the  Noble  Earl,  however,  on  his  ob- 
jections to  faddling  the  Regent  with  a Permanent 
Council,  and  indanced  the  cafe  of  Poland  to 
prove,  that  the  mod  didinguifhed  abilities  in  an 
elective  Monarch  could  not  prove  advantageous 
to  his  people,  or  render  his  Government  either 
beneficial  or  glorious,  while  he  was  fettered  with 
a Permanent  Council.  His  Lordfhip  declared, 
in  the  name  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  that,  if 
the  Two  Houfcs  took  upon  themfelves  to  depart 
front  the  rule  of  fucceffion,  and  elect  a Regent* 
the  Nobles  of  his  part  of  the  realm  would  cond- 
tier  the  Adi  of  Union  as  fufpended. 

After  ridiculing  the  idea  of  fetting  up  a com- 
petitor with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  mentioning  the 
cafe  of  the  Duke  de  Guife,  who  boldly  ufurp- 
ed  the  Regency  of  France  5 and,  fpeaking  in 
terms  of  affedlionate  forrow  for  his  Ma jelly’s  ill- 
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»efs,  his  Lordfhip  concluded  with  earneflly  re- 
commending, that  an  addrefs  of  the  Two  Houfes, 
entreating  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  affume  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  royal  authority,  and  hold  it  during 
his  Majefty's  incapacity,  fhould  be  voted  and 
prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Lord  Sydney  avowed  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that, 
during  the  interruption  of  the  prefent  exercife 
of  the  royal  authority,  occafioned  by  his  Majef- 
ty’s  illnefs,  no  perfon,  however  high  his  rank, 
however  diftinguifhed  his  birth,  had  a legal  claim 
to  aiTume  it,  as  a matter  of  right. 

Lord  Portchejler  faid,  the  fecrccy  with  which 
every  ftep  in  relation  to  his  Majefty’s  illnefs  had 
been  taken,  the  confining  the  examination  of  the 
ph  yticians  to  a Committee  of  twenty-one,  and, 
although  five  days  were  allowed,  after  laying 
the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  table, 
the  calling  upon  him  and  other  Lords,  in  five 
minutes  after  the  examinations  of  the  phyficians 
before  the  Committee  of  twenty-one  had  been 
read,  to  vote  for  a Committee  to  fearch  for  pre- 
cedents, made  him  regard  the  proceedings  of 
Miniflers  on  the  iubject  with  an  exceeding  jea- 
lous eye.  His  Lordfhip  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  when  that  King’s  fon,  a minor,  (af- 
terwards called  the  Black  Prince)  was  declared 
Regent  by  his  father,  during  his  abfence — and 
reafoned  much  at  large  upon  that  and  other  pre- 
cedents. 
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The  Ear  l of  Hopetoun  made  a fhort  fpecch. 

At  length,  the  queftion  was  put,  and  agreed  to. 


As  foon  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  the 
Woolfack,  a Committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
fpedt  the  lifts  delivered  in  at  the  table,  of  twen- 
ty-one Lords,  to  be  appointed  as  a Committee 
<c  to  examine  and  report  precedents  of  fuch  pro- 
ceedings as  may  have  been  had  in  cafes  of  the 
perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority  being  pre- 
vented or  interrupted  by  infancy,  ficknefs,  in- 
firmity, or  otherwife,  with  a view  to  provide  for 
the  fame.5> 

After  fome  time,  the  Lord  Prefident  came  into 
the  Houfe,  and  informed  their  Lordfhips,  that 
the  Committee  had  met,  and  infpedted  the  feve- 
ral  lifts,  and  had  defired  him  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing names  as  a Committee,  viz. 


Friday,  December  12 


Archbilhop  of  Canterbury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  Prefident 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Duke  of  Richmond 

Duke  of  Portland 

Earl  Derby 

Earl  Coventry 

Earl  Dartmouth 

Lord  Radnor 

Lord  Chatham 


Ear!  Bathurfl: 

Lord  Stormont 
Bilhop  of  London 
Lord  O/borne 
Lord  Sydney 
Lord  Lou  ah  borough 
Lord  Walfingbam 
Lord  Grantley 
Lord  Hawkcfbury 
Lord  Kenyon. 
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The  Lord  Prefident  then  moved,  cc  That  the  faid 
Committee,  or  any  eight  or  more  of  them,  do 
meet  the  next  day  in  the  Prince's  Chamber.” 

« That  no  Lord  but  thofe  of  the  Committee 
be  prefent.” 

Lord  Hopetoun  moved,  ee  That  the  report  from 
the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  phyfi- 
cians  who  had  attended  his  Majefty,  touching 
the  (late  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  be  printed 
which,  upon  the  queftion  being  put,  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  till  Monday. 


Monday,  December  15. 

Earl  Fltzwilliam  enquired  of  his  Majefty ’s  fer~ 
vants,  whether  they  intended  to  bring  forward 
any  motion  on  the  report  of  precedents  ? There 
was  but  one  opinion,  he  faid,  on  the  meafures 
neceflary  to  be  taken  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Government,  and  that  was,  that  a Regent  (hould 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ought  to  be  the  Regent.  It  would,  he  faid,  be 
a very  great  fatisfadtion  to  his  mind,  if  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Minifters  would  aflure  the  Houfe,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  agitate  any  queftion  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  take 
ypon  him  the  Regency  of  the  country. 
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Lord  Camden  replied,  that  the  Committee  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  their  report,  previous 
to  the  receipt  of  which  it  was  utterly  impoflible 
to  proceed  a Angle  ftep.  When  the  report  fhould 
come,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  move  to  have  it 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  their  Lordftiips,  and  then 
time  mu  ft  be  allowed  for  their  Lordftiips  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  the  various  precedents 
it  contained,  previous  to  their  grounding  any 
proceeding  upon  it*  Were  he  to  fay  no  more, 
the  Lord  Prefident  declared,  he  fhould  conceive 
he  had  given  the  noble  Earl  as  fatisfadfory 
an  anfvver  as  he  had  a right  to  expedt;  but  he 
thought  he  might  go  one  ftep  farther,  and  fay, 
that  it  was  not  the  wifh  of  Minifters  to  agitate 
more  queftions  than  were  abfolutely  neceflary. 
The  rights  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  had 
been  queftioned,  and  two  noble  Lords,  an  illuf- 
trious  and  learned  Baron,  not  then  prefent,  and  a 
noble  Vifcouilt,  had  argued  very  much  at  large, 
and  with  great  authority,  againft  the  exiftence  of 
thofe  rights.  It  became  therefore  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  that  rights  fo  eflential  and  important 
fhould  not  be  left  unfettled  and  undecided,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  the  other  neceflary  fteps 
in  the  providing  a Regency.  But  as  the  Noble 
Earl  had  put  a queftion  to  him,  would  he, 
in  turn,  give  him  leave  to  put  a queftion  to 
him  ? Would  the  Noble  Earl,  and  the  other 
Noble  Lords  who  adted  in  concert  with  him,  de- 
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clare,  that  all  queftion  of  the  rights  of  Parliament 
was  abandoned  by  them,  and  admitted  to  exift 
in  full  force  ? 

Earl  Carlijle  faid,  he  had  not  conceived  that 
either  of  the  two  Noble  Lords  alluded  to  had 
queiiioned  the  Rights  of  Parliament ; becaufe,  if 
their  arguments  had  borne  that  tendency,  he 
ihould  have  imagined  they  would  have  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  a Committee  to  fearch  for 
precedents  as  altogether  unneceffary,  and  that 
the  Houfe  would  have  found  itfelf  in  a very  dif- , 
ferent  flage  of  the  bufinefs  from  that  in  which 
it  flood  at  prefent. 

The  Duke  of  York  next  rofe.  His  Royal  High- 
nefs  began  by  declaring,  that,  perfectly  unuled 
as  he  was  to  fpeak  in  a public  aflembly,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  offering  his  fentiments  to  their 
Lordfhips  on  a fubjedt  in  which  the  dearefl  inte- 
refts  of  the  country  were  involved.  He  faid, 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  Noble  Earl 
(Lord  Fitzwilliam)  and  other  Lords,  who  had 
expreffed  their  wifhes  to  avoid  any  queflion  which 
tended  to  induce  a difcuffion  on  the  rights  of  the 
Prince;  The  fadt  was  plain,  that  no  fuch  claim 
of  right  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince;  and  he  was  confident  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  underftood  too  well  the  facred  prin- 
ciples which  feated  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  affume  or 
exercife  any  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might , not 
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derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  expreffed 
by  their  reprefentatives,  and  their  Lordfhips  in 
Parliament  affembled. 

On  this  ground,  his  Royal  Highnefs  faid,  he 
muft  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  wifdom  and 
moderation  of  all  confiderate  men,  at  a moment 
when  temper  and  unanimity  were  fo  peculiarly 
neceffary,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  every  defcription  of  perfons  muft  in  com- 
mon lament,  but  which  he  more  particularly 
felt,  would  make  them  wifh  to  avoid  preffing  a 
decifion  which  certainly  was  net  neceffary  to  the 
great  objeft  expected  from  Parliament,  and 
which  muft  be  moft  painful  in  the  difcuflion  to  a 
family  already  fufficiently  agitated  and  afflicted. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  concluded  wirh  faying, 
that  thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  an  honeft  heart, 
equally  influenced  by  duty  and  affection  to  his 
Royal  Father,  and  attachment  to  the  conftitu- 
tional  rights  of  his  fubjedts  ; and  that  he  was  con- 
fident, if  his  Royal  Brother  was  to  addrefs  them 
in  his  place  as  a Peer  of  the  realm,  that  thefe 
were  the  fentiments  which  he  would  diftindtly 
avow. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  woolfack  to  de- 
clare, that  what  they  had  juft  heard,  muft  make 
a ftrong  imprefflon  on  the  minds  of  their  Lord- 
fhips, and  that  it  could  not  but  be  extremely 
gratifying  for  them  to  know,  that  the  mode  that 
they  fhould  adopt  on  the  prefent  melancholy  oc- 
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cafion,  would  give  the  utmoft  pleafure  and  fatis- 
fa&ion  to  the  exalted  perfonage  who  muft  necef* 
farily  feel  the  greateft  intereft  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  decifions.  He  declared,  for  one,  that 
no  man  could  be  more  determined  than  he  was, 
to  avoid  having  any  queftions  brought  forward 
that  were  unneceflary,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
bind  himfelf  by  any  words,  or  phrafes,  however 
ftrong,  not  to  vote  for  any  queftion,  that  took 
any  other  direction  than  the  {freight  path  of  the 
public  good.  His  Lordfhip  fpoke  of  queftions 
of  right  as  generally  invidious,  and  often  unne- 
ceflary,  and  declared,  that  in  their  prefent  critical 
fituation,  no  queftion  ought  to  be  brought  into 
agitation,  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  did  not 
actually  and  abfolutely  demand  to  be  difcuffed. 
He  reminded  their  Lordfhips  of  the  fteps  they 
had  hitherto  taken  in  the  important  bufinefs  be- 
fore them,  and  of  the  ftage  at  which  they  had 
arrived,  obferving  that  they  had  followed  the 
fame  line  with  the.  Houle  of  Commons  ; but  it 
had  fo  happened,  that  the  Houle  of  Commons 
were  in  a more  advanced  ftage  of  the  bufinefs. 
At  prefent  their  Lordfhips’  Committee  were  em- 
ployed in  fearching  for  precedents,  and  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  their  report : when  that 
report  fhould  come  before  them,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  fee  what  ftep  ought  farther  to  be 
taken,  with  a view  to  do  that  which  they  muft 
all  wifh  to  fee  done,  viz.  to  reftore  vigour  and 
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efficacy  to  the  executive  government  of  the 
country,  and  he  ffioukl  fuppofe,  above  all  things, 
to  take  care  faithfully  to  difcharge  the  duty  of 
fubjedts,  and  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  King 
entire,  fo  that  whenGod  ffiould  permit  his  Majefty 
to  recover  from  his  prefent  melancholy  illnefs, 
he  might  not  find  himfelf  in  a worfe  fituation 
than  he  was  in  before  his  infirmity,  or  difabled 
from  the  full  exercife  of  all  his  rightful  prero- 
gatives. His  Lordlhip  took  notice  of  the  elo- 
quent and  energetic  manner  in  which  a noble 
Vilcount  had,  in  their  laft  debate,  ex  prefled  his 
feelings  on  the  prefent  diftreffing  fituation  of 
his  Majefty ; feelings  rendered  more  poignant 
from  the  Noble  Vifcount’s  having  been  in  habits 
of  perfonally  receiving  various  marks  of  indul- 
gence and  kindnefs  from  the  fuffering  Sovereign  : 
his  own  farrow,  his  Lordlhip  declared,  was  ag- 
gravated from  the  fame  circumftance$  his  debt 
of  gratitude  alfo  to  his  Majefty  was  ample  for  the 
many  favours  his  Majefty  had  gracioufly  confer- 
red on  him,  which,  when  he  forgot,  might  God 
forget  him!  His  Lordlhip  took  notice,  that  in  the 
laft  converfation  that  had  taken  place  in  that 
Houfe  upon  the  fubjedt,  two  opinions,  different 
from  each  other,  had  been  propounded  ; as  thefe 
opinions  ran  in  oppofite  lines,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  one  and  the  fame  point,  fome  path 
between  the  two,  he  conceived,  muft  be  chalked 
out;  what  that  path  was,  remained  for  their 
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Lordfhips  to  find,  and  poffibly  they  would  be 
afiided  by  fomc  communication  from  the  other 
Houfe.  His  Lordfhip  again  declared,  it  was 
neverthelefs  his  opinion,  as  much  as  it  was  that 
of  the  Noble  Earl  who  had  begun  the  converfa- 
tion  that  day,  that  no  quedion  that  was  not  ab- 
folurely  neceffary  ought  to  be  agitated;  and  that, 
if  it  could  be  done,  the  proceeding  with  perfedt 
unanimity  was  mod:  defirable.  His  Lordfhip 
fpoke  of  their  not  being  ripe  for  any  decifion  yet, 
and  urged  the  little  ufe  of  debating  before  the 
report  was  made  from  the  Committee,  and  fur- 
ther proceedings  had  thereupon. 

Lord  Stormont  faid,  he  agreed  in  many  points 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  left 
the  wooifack  : he  would  therefore  only  detain 
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their  Lordfhips  with  dating  in  what  he  differed 
from  that  noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  dated,  that  two  opinions  had 
been  propounded  in  the  lad  debate,  that  ran  in 
parallel  lines,  and  couid  not  be  reconciled  and 
brought  to  one  and  the  fame  point.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  date  of  the  cafe,  he  thought  no- 
thing could  be  more  eafy  than  to  reconcile  the. 
one  to  the  other;  his  Lordfhip  then  begged  leave 
to  remind  the  Houfe  of  what  he  had  in  his  fpeecli 
on  Thurfday  lad  repeatedly  mentioned,  viz.  that 
the  agitating  the  fubject  that  day  diicuded,  and 
wh:ch  gave  occafion  for  the  two  oppofite  opi- 
nions to  be  dated  and  infided  upon,  was  not  1m- 
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putable  to  him,  or  to  any  Noble  Lord  who  had 
fpoken  on  his  fide  of  thequeftion.  Their  Lord- 
ihips  mull  all  remember,  that  the  fubjedt  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Lord  Prefident  of  his 
Majefty’s  Council  in  a mod  extraordinary,  and 
he  would  fay,  diforderly  and  unparliamentary 
manner. 

Lord  Stormont  was  here  called  to  order,  and 
fome  interruption  took  place,  which  being  com- 
pofed : 

Lord  Camden  rofe  again  and  declared,  that  he 
could  not  fit  flent,  and  hear  himfelf  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  either  of  a crime,  or,  at 
bed,  a very  high  and  cenfurable  adt  of  indifere- 
tion.  A noble  Vifcount  had  faid,  that  he,  in  a 
manner  equally  extraordinary,  diforderly,  and 
unparliamentary,  had  introduced  the  topic  on' 
which  they  had  difeourfed  la  ft  Thurfday.  He 
was  ready  to  confefs  that  he  did  take  notice  of 
what  had  paffed  in  another  place , in  the  courfe  of 
his  opening  fpeech  ; but  he  denied  that,  from 
the  general  words  he  had  ufed,  any  noble  Lord 
was  warranted  to  fix  on  him 'a  charge  of  having 
fpoken  in  a diforderly  or  an  unparliamentary 
manner.  Not  that  he  meant  to  deny,  that  by 
the  other  place , he  did  mean  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons : he  certainly  did  j and  if  the  queftion  was 
put  to  him,  whether  any  allufion  in  that  Houfe 
to  what  had  paffed  in  the  other,  was  diforderly 
and  irregular,  he  fhould  admit  that  it  was.  But 
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fuch  allufions,  they  all  knew,  though  in  iiridt- 
nefs  irregular,  were  made  every  day  and  over- 
looked : or  if  noticed,  done  fo  bv  {fating  that 
they  were  diforderly,  in  fo  good-humoured  a 
tone,  that  no  party  felt  "uneafy.  The  noble  Vif- 
count  had  that  day  ufed  the  word  unparliamentary 
with  fo  angry  and  vehement  a tone,  that  it  feem- 
ed  as  it  they  were  determined  to  proceed  with  a 
degree  of  padion  and  animofity  that  was  exceed, 
ingly  to  be  lamented.  He  mull,  however,  in 
juftice  to  himlelf,  deny  that  he  was  that  wicked 
and  bad  man  who  had  broached  the  doctrine  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Prince,  in  contradiction  to  the 
Rights  of  the  two  Houles  of  Parliament.  He 
did  not  firft  broach  the  doctrine,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  hold  himfelf  anfwerable  for  the  con- 
fequences.  Having  been  broached,  it  muft  be 
noticed,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  a proceed- 
ing that  would  materially  affedt  the  liberties  of 
pofterity,  and  therefore  nothing  dark  or  doubtful 
ought  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  untouched  and  un- 
decided in  the  adjuftment  of  fo  momentous  a 
concern. 

Lord  Stormont , after  fpeaking  to  the  circum- 
Itance  of  his  being  called  to  order,  argued  very 
flrongly  againft  agitating  theoretical  fpeculations, 
and  on  the  neceffity  of  coming  at  once  to  pradti- 
cal  meafures.  After  fome  further  obfervations 
had  been  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  Earl  Stan- 
hope,— • 
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The  Duke  of  Gloucefier  rofe ; and  after  Aating 
the  peculiar  unpleafantnefs  of  his  own  fituation, 
and  declaring  that  it  was  only  four  hours  fince  he 
had  heard  that  any  thing  was  to  be  agitated  upon 
the  fubjedt  that  day,  deprecated,  with  great  ener- 
gy and  feeling,  the  difcuflionof  a queflion  which 
could  only  tend  to  produce  the  mod  mifchievous 
eonfequences.  He  declared  himfelf  a mere  in- 
dividual, not  influenced  by  party,  but  actuated 
by  a flncere  love  of  his  country,  and  a ftrong 
fenfe  of  what  he  knew  would  be  his  Majefty’s 
feelings,  was  he  happily  to  recover  from  his  pre- 
fent  lamented  indifpofition.  His  Royal  High- 
nefs  trufted,  that  the  good  fenfe  and  loyalty  of 
a majority  in  each  Houfe,  would  yet  prevent  the 
threatened  decifion  on  this  point.  Perfeverance 
in  it  was  mifchievous  to  the  lafl  degree,  and 
could  not  be  meant  for  the  public  good  : for  his 
part,  his  Royal  Highnefs  added,  he  felt  fo  flrong- 
ly  on  the  fubjedf,  that  if  the  attempt  was  perfift- 
ed  in,  and  the  queflion  brought  before  that 
Houfe,  he  could  only  fay,  that  he  believed  he 
fhould  not  dare  to  truft  himfelf  to  come  forward 
and  fpeak  his  fentiments  on  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  thofe,  who  were  unneceflarily  in- 
clined to  compel  a decifion  on  fo  delicate  a 
queflion.  The  Houfe  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday, 
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Wednesday,  December  1 7. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  precedents,  &c.  was  brought 
up,  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Tuesday,  December  23. 

Sir  Francis  Molyneux  informed  their  Lordfliips 
that  there  was  a Meflage  from  the  Commons. 

The  Melfage  was,  that  the  Commons  had 
agreed  to  thofe  refolutions  already  ftated. 

^Lord  Camden  moved,  that  thofe  refolutions 
fhould  be  referred  to  a Committee  of  the  whole 

Houfe,  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  put,  and  ordered  accordingly. 

Lord  Camden  then  moved,  <e  1 hat  tne  Report 
from  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  Precedents  of  fuch  proceedings  as  may 
have  been  had  in  the  caie  of  the  perlonal  e^er- 
cife  of  the  Royal  Authority  being  prevented  or 
interrupted  by  infancy,  ficknefs,  infirmity  01 
otherwife,  with  a view  to  provide  a remedy  for 
the  fame,  be  referred  to  the  faid  Committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe  on  Friday  next. 

fhe  Chancellor  put  the  queftion  on  this  motion, 

when 
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Lord  Loughborough  begged  the  attention  of  their 
Lordfhips  to  the  fubftance  of  this  motion,  before 
they  gave  it  their  affent.  He  had  a few  words  to 
offer  on  the  fubjedt,  and  fhould  take  care  that 
thofe  words  fhould  not  lengthen  out  the  conver- 
sation by  any  intention  of  his  to  create  a debate. 
The  noble  Lord  took  up  the  wide  field  of  the 
Hiftory  of  England,  and  entered  into  the  ftory 
of  battles  and  lieges,  depofings  and  coronations, 
open  murders,  private  alfaflinations,  date  cabals, 
political  intrigues,  ufurpations  of  unconftitu- 
nonal  power,  and  ail  its  attendant  confequences. 
His  Lordfhip,  upon  the  whole,  promifed,  or  ra- 
ther pledged  himfelf,  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  report,  by  fubftantiating  that  many  matters 
were  cited  as  precedents  which  ivere  not  in  point, 
and  that  others  were  brought  forward  without  the 
neceffary  attendance  of  truth. 

Lord  Hawkefbury  replied  to  what  his  Lordfhip 
advanced  by  obferving,  that  it  wras  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  the  learned  Lord  fhould  make  fo 
violent  an  objection  to  the  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a member.  The  members 
feledted  to  fearch  for  thofe  important  precedents, 
were  compofed  of  the  fir  ft  abilities  in  the  Houfe 
— and  among  thofe  was  the  noble  and  learned 
J>ord,  the  abfence  of  whofe  afliftance  was  to  be 
lamented,  becaufe  that  negledt  of  his  duty  to  the 
Committee,  was  the  caufe  of  the  complaints  which 
were  now  made  againft  the  inaccuracy  of  its  report. 

This 
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This  was  not  a time  to  enter  on  a difcuflion  of 
the  wide  fubjctt  flarted  by  the  learned  Lord — 
and  therefore,  he  had  only  to  fay,  that  he  was 
certain,  when  the  objections  mentioned  by  the 
learned  Lord  were  taken  properly  into  confidera- 
ation  by  thofe  members  who  compofed  the  Com- 
mittee, they  would  be  able  to  juftify  themfelves 
in  the  report  they  had  made,  and  fully  reply  to 
all  that  his  Lordfliip  had  now,  or  might  hereafter 
allege  on  the  fubject. 

Earl  Camden  then  moved  his  queftion  again, 
which  was  put,  and  ordered. 

The  next  motion  was,  that  “ This  Houfe  do 
refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole 
Houfe  on  Friday  next,  to  take  into  confideration 
the  date  of  nation.” — Ordered. 

His  Lordlhip  then  moved,  “ That  all  the 
Lords  be  fummoned  for  Friday  next which  was 
likewife  ordered.  The  Houfe  adjourned  to  that 
day. 

Friday,  December  26. 

The  feveral  orders  of  the  day  being  read,  and 
the  queftion  put,  “ that  the  Houfe  do  refolve 
into  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  on  the 
Hate  of  the  nation,  the  fame  was  ordered ; and 
Lord  Onflow  fat  as  chairman-).” 

Lord  Hopetoun  role  in  defence  of  the  propriety 
of  adopting  thofe  meafures,  which  had  been  fo 
1 maturely 
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maturely  difcufled  in  another  place;  not  that  he 
wiffied  the  Houfe  haftily,  or  on  the  faith  of  the 
Commons  to  come  to  any  decifion.  It  was  requi- 
fite  to  deliberate  on  this  molt  weighty  meafure 
with  caution,  and  even  with  diftruft,  that  the 
world  might  fee,  and  the  people  be  convinced  of 
the  reiffitude  of  both  Houles  in  a cafe  of  fucli 
magnitude  as  the  appointment  of  a proper  perfon 
to  execute  the  official  duty  of  the  firft  branch  of 
the  Legiilature.  The  multiplicity  of  arguments 
which  had  been  ufed,  and  the  unfairnefs  with 
which  the  premifes  in  general  were  Hated,  to 
prove  that  the  right  lay  with  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
called  for  the  fulleH  confutation  ivhich  the  Houfes 

of  Lords  and  Commons  could  give  them.  In- 

✓ 

deed  there  was  one,  a moll  authentic  document, 
to  ffievv  its  nullity  ; which  document  was,  the 
affertion  of  the  Prince's  brother,  in  the  Prince's 
name,  that  he  never  did  look  up  to  any  fuch 
right,  as  a right  of  inheritance,  and  that  he 
would  be  guided  by  the  fenfe  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  and  accept  fuch  power  as 
they  might  conflitutionally  offer  him.  His  Lord- 
fhip  took  a ihort  view  of  the  precedents  by  which 
their  Lordffiips  would  certainly  be  guided  ; com- 
mended the  prudence  with  which  they  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  re- 
folution  fhould  be  agreed  to. 

O 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  maintained  that  it  was 
highly  proper  to  afeertain  the  queffionof  righti  as 
a precedent  for  poHerity. 


Lord 
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Lord  Razvdon  combated  the  propriety  of  go- 
ing at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  queftion  of 
right ; which,  he  faid,  was  not  a matter  with- 
in the  conftitutional  jurifdidion  of  the  Houfe 
to  decide,  and  therefore  highly  improper  to 
become  the  fubjed  of  debate.  It  had  been 
laid  down,  that  there  were  precedents  to  war- 
rant the  Heufe  in  the  mode  they  were  adopt- 
ing. This  might  hold  good,  fo  far  as  the  mode 
went ; but  he  thought  he  might  take  upon  him 
to  fay,  that  there  was  no  cafe  on  the  records  or 
rolls  of  Parliament  which  could  dired  their  Lord- 
fhips  how  to  ad  in  the  incapacitated  date  of  a 
King,  when  the  Heir  Apparent  was  of  full  age, 
and  good  difcretion.  It  was  this  which  ftruck 
his  mind  more  forcibly,  and  which  direded 
his  judgment  to  tell  their  Lordfhips,  that,  at  fuch 
a crifis,  there  was  but  the  one  fafe,  eafy,  and  he 
would  fay,  conftitutional  road  for  them  to  tread, 
which  road  was  to  the  Heir  Apparent, — to  the 
inheritor  in  expedancy — to  the  perfon  whofe 
right,  on  the  demife  of  his  father,  the  crown 
conftitutionally  defcended.  His  idea,  however, 
was,  to  prefent  an  addrefs  to  the  Prince,  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
Regent  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father;  and 
that  this  ftiould  ftand  by  way  of  amendment,  in 
place  of  the  firft;  refolution,  by  which  all  the 
others  would  become  a nullity  of  courfe. 


The 
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The  amendment  being  read  by  the  Clerk,  and 
put,  it  called  up 

Lord  Camden , partly  in  reply  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
and  partly  in  defence  of  the  precedents.  He 
called  what  the  laft  noble  Lord  had  advanced,  a 
molt  improper  mode  of  proceeding — fomething 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous; — it  went  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  telling  the  Houfe,  that  every  ftep  which 
they  had  taken,  every  motion  which  their  Lord- 
fhips  had  unanimoufly  agreed  to,  were  fo  many 
blanks — were  a heap  of  ablurdities,  which  it  was 
requilite  for  them  to  do  away  by  a vote  which 
rendered  the  whole  of  the  proceeding  a nullity. 
Could  any  thing  in  nature  be  more  ablurd?  Was 
it  poflible  to  conceive  a more  inconfiitent  adl  ? 
Their  Lordfhips,  however,  had  more  regard  to 
their  dignity — more  refpedt  to  the  importance  of 

the  fubjedt  which  had  taken  up  fo  much  of  their 

« 

attention,  than  to  fweep  it  all  away  in  a moment, 
without  even  allowing  that  it  was  right  to  take  it 
fir  It  into  coniideration.  The  noble  Lord  furely 
forgot,  that  in  all  cafes  of  this  nature,  it  was  re- 
quihte  to  take  the  fenfe  of  both  Houles;  and 
if  fuch  neceflity  exifted,  that  it  followed,  as 
a matter  of  courfe,  to  take  it  into  deliberation, 
and  when  taken,  it  was  natural  to  have  a refult. 
It  was  in  fact  a fair  logical  pofition  of  the  pre- 
mifes,  and  the  conclufion — but  the  order  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  totally  fub verted,  by  al- 
lowing the  pranifes,  and  denying  the  conclufion 

2 I — that 
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— that  conclufion  which  mud:  be  the  effect  of  fuch 
preinifes.  He  truded,  he  fa  id,  that  the  Houfe 
would  not  agree  to  fuch  a drange  dodtrine,  and 
that  the  matter  of  right  would  be  fully  and  ably 
di  feu  fled  before  the  Houfe  broke  up,  in  order  to 
give  that  confequence- — that  weight  totheirLord- 
fhips  proceedings,  which  the  magnitude  of  fuch 
a matter  demanded. 

The  learned  Lord  then  entered  upon  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  precedents,  and  beginning  with  that 
of  the  fird  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  he  regularly 
proceeded  to  the  Revolution  of  1 66S . 

Having  minutely  dated  all  that  came  under  the 
head  of  infancy  in  the  fird  and  third  of  Henry  the 
Third;  the  third  of  Edward  III.  the  fird,  fecond, 
third,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond ; the  fird,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  ; the  fird  of  Edward  the  Fifth  ; the 
fird  and  third  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  ; 
and  then,  with  the  fame  accuracy  and  judgment, 
going  through  the  precedents  of  fuknefs  and  infir- 
mity, found  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  refpe&ing 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-fird  of  Edward  III.;  the 
thirty-fir  ft,  thirty-lecond,  thirty-third,  and  thirty- 
fourth  of  Henry  VI. — he  came  to  the  cafes  of 
c.bficnce , “ or  otherwife,”  and  deduced  from  the 
whole,  that  in  every  fituation  where  the  fovereign 
power  in  the  life  of  a King  was  executed  by  a 
Recrent,  or  Protector,  or  Lieutenant,  the  whole 
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of  the  authority  under  which  fuch  Regent,  Pro- 
testor, or  Lieutenant  a&ed,  was  derived  from  the 
Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  not  exer- 
cifed  or  even  claimed  as  a matter  of  right  by  the 
Lleirs  Apparent,  or  the  Heirs  in  Expectancy. 
Indeed  fo  far  from  luch  a claim  being  made,  it 
was  laid  down  as  a fundamental  maxim,  that 
whilft  the  King  lived,  although  he  was  an  infant 
or  incapacitated  by  ficknefs,  no  hereditary  right 
could  interfere  either  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Crown,  or  feize  upon  the  executive  powers  ot 
government.  The  people  were  always  jealous, 
always  careful  of  their  rights  in  fuch  calcs,  which 
was  that  of  appointing  the  perfon  or  per  Ions  to 
whom  that  authority  (hould  be  delegated  ; and 
in  the  precedents  which  the  noble  Lord  quoted, 
he  proved  moll:  clearly  that  the  law  and  cuftom 
of  this  country  always  were,  in  cafes  of  neceftity, 
for  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  take  upon 
themfelves  the  Supreme  Authority,  fo  far  as  it 
went  to  the  appointment  of  a Regent.  He  dwelt 
with  peculiar  force  on  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
both  in  the  date  of  infancy,  and  when  he  lay  in- 
capacitated in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign  at  Wind- 
for,  by  the  vifitation  of  a malady  that  made  him 
infenfible  to  all  t ran  factions,  and  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  even  his  mod  in- 
timate attendants.  In  this  cafe,  it  was  thought 
provident  by  Parliament  to  appoint  a Regent ; 
and  left  any  mifchief  might  enfue  from  the  pof- 
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feffion  of  too  much  power  in  the  perfon  of  the 
King’s  uncle,  he  was  faddled  with  a numerous 
Council,  under  whole  diredion  he  was  to  ad. 
The  fame  was  the  cafe  in  the  King’s  infancy,  and 
indeed  in  every  time  when  a R^o-ent  was  ap- 
pointed. There  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a foie  unli- 
mited power  in  any  one  Viceroy  : it  was  a thing  un- 
known to  the  conflitution,  unthought  of  until  the 
prefent  moment,  and  which  never  could  be.  He 
befought  their  Lordfhips  not  to  depart  from  the 
wifdom  of  their  anceftors,  to  introduce  a new 
power  into  this  country,  however  they  might  be 
convinced  of  the  honour,  the  wifdom,  and  the 
conflitutional  principles  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  was  delegated; — and  who,  himfelf,  faw  the 
impropriety  of  fuch  a meafure,  as  was  evinced 
by  what  his  royal  Brother  had  faid  in  the  Houfe. 
The  Prince  appeared  to  underfland  the  matter  of 
right;  but  as  the  people,  or  at  leaf:  a certain  de- 
feription  of  them  differed  about  it,  there  was  a 
very  urgent  neceflity  for  the  Houfe  to  debate  the 
quef  ion.  Having,  with  peculiar  energy,  dwelt 
on  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  and  delivered  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  nothing  but  the  Lords  and 
Commons  could,  without  a fubverfion  of  the 
conflitution,  appoint  a Regent,  and  arrange  the 
powers  to  be  given  to  that  Regent,  he  mentioned 
that  the  limitations  which  would  be  propofed  to 
refrain  the  Regent,  would  be  but  few,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  doing  every  thing  that 

was 
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was  actually  rcquifite  for  the  true  intered  of  the 
ft  ate  during  the  incapacity  of  the  King. — More 
it  was  impoflible  to  expedt,  unlefs  the  prefent 
King  was  depofed  ; — and  the  abfence  of  all  power 
from  a Monarch,  is,  in  fadt,  the  depofing  of 
him.  If,  therefore,  the  Prince,  or  any  other 
perfon  was  appointed  Regent,  with  all  the  powers 
of  monarchy,  what  would  become  of  the  Crown? 
Would  it  not  be  vacant  ? or  rather  would  it  not 
be  ufurped,  and  torn  from  the  head  to  which  it 
was  fitted  for  life? — Thele  were  confiderations  of 
great  moment.  Whatever  might  be  the  fituation 
of  the  King,  he  was  not  yet  dead;  and  his  pre- 
lent unhappy  date  was  the  bufinefs  to  which 
their  attention  was  peculiarly  requifite.  His 
Crown  was  their  mod  careful  objedf — and  it  was 
the  duty  of  their  Lorddrips  to  guard  it,  with  all 
poffible  care,  againd  ufurpation  or  encroach- 
ment. Holding  the  argument  in  this  light,  he 
flrould  give  the  motion  of  the  amendment  his 
mod  hearty  negative. 

Lord  Stormont  entered  very  fully  into  the  quef- 
tion  : he  obferved,  that  many  of  the  precedents 
did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  prefent  indance,  which 
was  new  in  the  hidory  of  this  country ; he  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  mod  conditutional 
way  of  proceeding  at  prefent,  was  by  an  humble 
addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon 
him  the  adminidration  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  during  his  Majedv’s  illnefs, 
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and  no  longer.  The  mode  of  giving  the  Royal 
affent,  mentioned  in  the  third  refolution,  was 
unconftitutional,  and  fraught  with  danger  which 
their  Lordlhips  could  not  poffibly  forefee,  and  of 
which  they  might  be  afterwards  afhamed.  He 
faid,  that  although  the  Great  Seal,  in  common 
cafes,  was  evidence  of  the  Royal  affent,  yet,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  it  would  be  a forgery  : and  for 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  take  upon  them 
to  fupply,  in  this  manner,  the  defedt  in  the  legis- 
lature, was  a grofs  violation  of  the  rights  of  Ma- 
jefty.  It  was  as  arbitrary  and  unconftitutional, 
as  it  was  for  the  Ploufe  of  Commons,  in  the  year 
1648,  to  affume  to  themfelves  the  power  of  ma- 
king laws,  without  the  confent  of  the  King  and 
the  Lords.  The  Prince  was  now  of  full  age,  and 
entitled  to  the  exercife  of  the  whole  regal  power 
during  the  melancholy  diforder  of  his  Majefty, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  King  would  foon  be  able  again  to  take 
upon  him  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He 
conjured  Noble  Lords  to  confider  this  important 
bufinefs  fully  and  deliberately,  before  they  came 
to  a determination. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  Submitted  to  the  Houfe 
whether  this  addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  not  be  as  much  an  a£t  of  legiftation,  as 
any  that  could  be  imagined.  As  to  the  right 
which,  it  had  been  faid,  his  Royal  Highnefs  had 
to  exercife  the  Royal  authority,  during  any  tem- 
porary 
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•porary  indifpolition  of  his  Majefty , he  fhoiild  be 
glad  to  know  from  whence  it  was  derived,  and 
upon  what  principle  it  was  founded ; he  could 
not  fee  a fhadow  of  ground  for  any  fuch  light  j 
if  any  fuch  right  exifted,  what  were  the  natuial 
and  legal  confequences  of  it  ? they  were  various, 
and  deferved  the  molt  ferious  confederation  of 
their  Lordfhrps.  In  the  fir H place,  if  his  Royal 
Highnefs  really  had  this  right,  the  fir  ft  confe- 
quence  was,  that  all  the  King’s  perfonal  pro- 
perty went  to  the  Prince  along  with  this  right. 
The  moment  he  fucceeded  to  the  regal  power,  at 
the  fame  inftant  he  had  a right  to  all  the  King  s 
perfonal  property.  Now,  it  was  probable  his 
Majefty  had  very  confiderable  perfonal  property, 
from  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  See.  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  very  numerous  family ; — was  all  this 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  when  he  be- 
came  Regent?  Another, right  that  devolved  on 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  the  inftant  he  fucceeded  to 
the  exercife  of  regal  power,  was  the  care  ol  his 
Majefty’s  perfon.  The  Prince  might  difmifs 
every  fervant  from  about  his  Majefty’s  perfon, 
from  the  two  Noble  Lords  who  carry  the  white 
ftaves,  down  to  the  meaneft  page.  No  Noble 
Lord  would  fay  that  this  was  proper.  He  would 
not  pretend  to  fay  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  would 
exercife  any  fuch  ads,  but  this  was  fetting  a pre- 
cedent to  future  generations.  No  man,  he  faid, 
in  that  Houfe  had  a greater  refped  and  reverence 
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foi  the  perfon  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  he 
had.  T he  Noble  Duke  concluded,  by  exprefling 
his  perfect  agreement  and  concurrence  to  the 
three  refolutions  that  had  pafled  in  the  Houfe  of 
Com  mons. 

Lord  Loughborough,  in  a very  long  fpeech,  took 
a view  of  the  feveral  precedents,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  fhew  that  there  was  not  the  leafl:  analogy 
between  them  and  the  cafe  before  their  Lord- 
fhips.  He  infifled  upon  the  incapability  of  the 
two  Houles  to  do  any  adt  which  conftituted  the 
powers  of  Parliament.  He  combated  the  three 
refolutions  that  were  pafled  in  the  I-Ioufe  of  Com- 
mons, and  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  they  were 
nugatory,  unconftitutional  and  abfurd. 

Lhe  Lord  Chancellor  denied  all  the  do&rine  laid 
down  by  the  Learned  Lord,  as  totally  unfounded 
in  law.  To  prove  this,  he  laid  it  down  as  his 
pofition,  that  the  motion  made  by  Lord  Rawdon 
was  not  to  be  fupported  on  any  grounds  of  reafon ; 
for  if  the  Lloule  was  incompetent  to  appoint  a 
Regent  under  certain  reftri&ions,  it  was  incom- 
petent to  addrefs  any  man  to  become  a Regent. 
This  was  an  argument  which  could  not  be  con- 
troverted. The  matter  on  which  the  Houfe  was 
to  decide  came  to  this  point; — have  we,  or  have 
not  any  powers  ? If  we  poflefs  authority,  let  us 
goon  j — if  we  do  not,  it  is  idle  and  nugatory  to 
debate  any  longer.  This,  he  believed,  would 
require  very  little  deliberation ; and,  as  he  con- 
ceived, 
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ceived,  mull  be  determined  in  favour  of  the 
right.  His  Lordfhip  declared  it  asjiis  opinion, 
that  from  all  he  had  read — from  all  he  had  heard 
of — and  from  all  the  principles  of  conftitutional 
juftice  which  he  could  conceive,  the  Houfes  of 
Parliament  were  authorifed,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
to  appoint  a Regent.  In  refpedt  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  muft  fay,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
was  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  be  appointed  : but 
in  faying  that,  he  denied  any  fort  of  legal  claim 
in  the  Prince,  he  believed  he  proved  hjmfelf  a 
much  better  friend  to  that  perfonage,  than  thofe 
who  pretended  to  have  his  intereft  more  at  heart. 
Thofe  who  contended  for  the  juft  authorities  of 
the  Crown,  to  which  that  illuftrious  Gentleman 
was  Heir  Apparent,  fhewed  their  loyalty  much 
better  than  thofe  who  were  for  curtailing  its  due 
rights  and  prerogatives,  and  the  Prince  would 
derive  more  folid  advantages  from  the  former 
than  the  latter. 

Having  placed  this  idea  in  various  points  of 
view,  he  again  mentioned  the  futility  and  the 
abfurdity  of  the  motion  before  the  Houfe:  it  was 
an  amendment,  that  defired  their  Lordfhips 
finally  to  determine  a queftion  which  they  had 
no  right  to  debate  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  create 
a new  appointment,  at  the  very  time  they  were 
to  avow  their  incapacity  to  do  fo.  This  furely 
was  the  pinnacle  of  nonfenfe,  and  broached  fuch 
a doctrine  as  the  wifdom  of  the  Hcuie  would 
never  fubferibe  to. 


The 
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The  TIoufe  then  divided  on  Lord  Rawdon’s 
amendment. 

Ayes,  66 Noes,  99. —Majority,  33. 

The  three  refolutions,  in  their  original  date, 
were  then  put  and  carried  without  a divifion. 

Monday,  December  29. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  date 
of  the  nation  being  moved,  the  three  refolutions 
voted  on  Friday  were  read  : the  two  fird  were 
agreed  to  without  any  debate ; and  on  the  third 
being  read. 

Lord  Kinnoul  rofe,  and  proteded  againd  it,  as 
inimical  to  the  conditution,  as  it  tended  to  create 
a fourth  eftate,  and  to  dedroy  that  equipoife  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legidature,  which  had 
caufed  this  country  to  flourifh  for  ages.  He  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  referring  to  precedents; 
but  contended  that  the  circum  dances  of  the  times 
in  which  they  took  place,  rendered  them  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  prefent  occafion.  His 
Lordfhip  infilled  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
every  reafon,  ought  to  be  entruded  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  prerogative  during  the  continuance 
of  his  Majedy’s  illnefs. 

Lord  Kinnard  complained,  that  the  meaning. of 
the  refolution  was  obfeure,  and  widied  that  fome 
Noble  Lord,  whofe  official  fituation  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  underdanding  it,  would  explain 

the  nature  of  thofe  meafures  which  were  to  be 

grounded 
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grounded  upon  it.  No  explanation  being  given, 
his  Lordfhip  proceeded  to  confidcr  the  refolution 
in  various  points  of  view,  and  affirmed  that  their 
Lordfhips  proceedings,  in  confequence  of  it, 
could  be  reconciled  neither  to  the  principles  of 
the  conftitution  nor  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Th c Earl  of  Suffolk  alfo  oppofed  the  refolution, 
and  quoted  De  Lolme  on  the  neceffity  of  p refer v- 
ing  the  counterpoife  and  independency  of  the 
thice  eflates  of  Parliament  • and  concluded  with 
cautioning  their  Lordfhips  againft  fupporting  any 
limitations  which  would  render  the  Regency  un- 
fit for  a gentleman  to  accept. 

.The  Duke  of  Norfolk  wifhed  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  thenature  of  the  proceedings  which 
were  to  follow  the  refolution. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  he  could  only  ex- 
plain, as  an  individual,  what  he  himfelf  under- 
flood  by  it;  which  was  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
a commiffion  for  reprefenting  the  King  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  another,  for  giving  the  Royal  AfTent 
to  fuch  bills  as  ffiould  be  agreed  on  by  the  two 
Houfes  for  fettling  the  Regency. 

Lord  Portchejler  obferved,  if  the  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  was  to  be  empowered  to  fignify  the 
will  of  the  King,  he  might  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  two  Houfes ; and,  in  that  cafe,  he  was  well 
allured,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Noble  Lord’s 
integrity,  he  would  not  a (lent  to  any  bill  that 
might  be  palled.  They  were,  therefore,  under 

the 
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the  neceftity  of  owning,  after  having  declared 
the  right,  that  thev  had  no  fuch  right. 

Lord  Stormont  faid,  there  was  a reafon  for  the 
filence  of  the  Minifters  which  they  did  not  chufe 
to  publilh.  Thev  could  not  undertake  to  fay 
what  farther  was  intended,  till  they  received  their 
inftrudtions  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It 
had  been  underftood  on  Friday,  that  the  third  re- 
folution  was  to  be  debated  on  the  report}  but 
knee  Minifters  chofe  to  make  no  reply  to  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  the  Noble  Lords  near  him, 
he  would  not  go  at  large  into  the  queftion. 

Lord  King  faid  a few  words  in  fupport  of  the 
queftion  for  receiving  the  report;  which  was  at 
length  carried  without  a divifion. 

Tuesday,  January  20. 

Several  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
were  prefented  to  the  Lords,  which  having  been 
read,  Lord  Camden  moved,  " That  this  Houfe 
co,  on  Thurfday  next,  refolve  itfelf  into  a Com- 
mittee on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation,”  which 
was  agreed  to. 

T h v rs d ay  , January  2 2. 

State  op  the  Nation*. 

The  Houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a Committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe,  and  the  Older  ol  the  XL)  be- 
ing 
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ino-  called,  the  refolutions  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  were  read. 

Earl  Camden  obfervcd,  that  the  buflnefs  had 
taken  up  more  time  than  was  neceffary  in  point 
of  debate;  for  the  principle  of  the  proceeding 
was  juftified  by  necefiity,  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution ; and  the  proceedings,  had  they  not 
been  thwarted  by  an  unwarrantable  oppofition, 
would  long  fince  have  terminated  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  it  was  likely  they  would  now 
end.  Their  Lordfhips  were  in  poflefiion  of  every 
fabt  relative  to  the  unhappy  fituation  of  the  King; 
and  Parliament,  in  conlequence,  had  thrown  the 
weight  of  fupplying  the  vacancy  of  the  execu- 
tive government  on  the  Minifters  as  they  now 
flood.  In  obedience  to  what  Parliament  had 
directed,  the  buflnefs  had  now  arrived  to  the 
period  of  appointing  a Regent ; and,  with  great 
propriety,  the  iirfl  refolution  for  their  Lordfhips 
confideration,  was  that  of  veiling  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  fo vereign 
authority,  to  which  he  was  certain  no  man  could 
or  would  object  : but  to  come  more  immediately 
to  the  fubject  under  confideration,  and  as  it  was, 
on  all  hands,  admitted,  that  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  they  only,  could  appoint  a 
Regent,  the  refolutions  now  read  were  offered  to 
their  Lordfhips  as  the  ultimate  fentimenrs  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  In  tnofe  refolutions  there 
were  certain  reftrictions  on  the  Regent  which  had 

his 
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his  fall  approbation.  The  firft  was,  that  he 
fhould  be  limited  as  to  the  creation  of  Peers ; and 
when  their  Lordlhips  fully  confidered  this  point, 
they  would  certainly  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
fuch  a meafure.  The  creation  of  nobility  was 
one  of  the  mod  fplendid  privileges  of  the  Crown; 
it  enabled  the  Sovereign  to  confer  honours  on 
any  perfon  and  his  poderity  for  ever,  and  to  give 
them  a feat  in  that  Houfe.  This  was  a matter 
of  rieht  in  the  Crown,  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous,  without  the  accompaniment  of  that 
Crown,  to  transfer  to  another;  and,  therefore, 
in  all  appointments  of  perfons  to  aCt  during  the 
incapacity  of  the  King,  this  privilege  had  been 
wifely  withheld  : there  was  but  one  inftance,  and 
that  fingly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  where  the 
Regent  or  Regency  added  otherwife. 

His  Lordfhip  was  well  aware  of  what  might  be 
faid  in  oppofition  to  fuch  a reftraining  claufe  at 
this  day.  It  would  be  faid,  no  doubt,  that  a 
Regency,  thus  ihackled,  could  not  effectually 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  date;  and  that  he 
who  in  expectancy  was  lawful  heir  to  the  Crown, 
would  take  care  that  the  peerage  fhould  not  be 
fullied  by  the  introduction  of  any  improper  per- 
fons. This,  however,  was  not  an  argument 
which  could  now  be  eftablifhed  ; as,  in  the  pre- 
fen t indance,  Parliament  was  to  confider  the 
Prince  as  a fubjcCt,  and  that  the  delegation  to 
him  was  in  that  capacity,  and  not  to  the  Heir 

Apparent 
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•Apparent  of  the  Crown  : his  title  had  nothin**  to 

11  o 

do  with  the  prefent  appointment,  and  therefore 

* 

the  Houfe  was  to  conflder  him  in  a view  totally 
abftraded  from  all  expectant  claim  to  the  fceptre; 
hence  it  was,  that  the  reftridiions  took  place: — - 
for  if  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  to  be  conceived  in 
the  capacity  wherein  a Learned  Lord  had  placed 
him,  the  Regency  would  be  a matter  of  right , and 
the  interference  of  Parliament  an  infult;  but  as 
the  cate  was  otherwife,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
prevent  that  being  done  during  the  fliort  interval 
of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs,  which,  when  he  recover- 
ed, could  not  be  undone  ; and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  prefent  fervants  and  well-wifliers  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  to  take  efpecial  care  that  fuch  provifions 
Ihould  be  carried  into  execution.  The  mild  and 
benevolent  temper  of  the  Prince,  with  his  wifh 
to  oblige  and  make  every  man  his  friend,  might, 
and  no  doubt  would,  lay  him  open  to  the  wiles 
and  fnares  of  that  certain  political  combination 
of  men,  who,  in  every  reign,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fent, are  grafping  at  power,  and  who  care  not 
what  facrifices  they  make,  fo  their  own  ends  are 
obtained  : and  as  the  period,  by  all  accounts  of 
the  phyficians,  would  be  fliort,  when  the  health 
of  our  Sovereign  would  be  reftored,  decency,  as 
well  as  political  juftice,  demanded  the  very  re- 
ftri&ions  contained  in  thofe  refolutiens.  It  was 
poffible,  and  it  was  to  be  expended,  that  thofe 
who  now  ooked  with  fuch  eager  eyes  for  power, 

and 
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and  who  dreaded  that  his  Majedy  had  too  many 
well-wifhers  in  the  prefent  date  of  the  Houfe,  to 
watch  againft  and  prevent  the  ambitious  views 
of  thofe  who  were  deemed  not  to  be  either  his 
friends,  or  friends  to  the  Conftitution, — would 
(hatch  the  tirft  opportunity  of  thronging  that 
refpe&able  affembly  with  as  many  new  faces  as 
were  requifite  to  give  them  fuch  a majority  as 
(hould  anfwer  every  purpofe  they  meant  to  carry 
into  execution.  This  was  a fact  well  known,  and 
therefore,  for  the  fafety  of  the  date,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Prince,  for  the  character  of  the 
Peerage,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  it 
became  their  Lordfhips  to  accede  to  this  reduc- 
tion. 

The  next  points  which  met  objection,  as  he 
had  been  given  to  underdand,  were,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Houfehold  remaining  with  her  Ma- 
jefty,  and  the  prevention  of  granting  pendons 
and  places  for  life,  or  on  reverfion  : — but  if  the 
argument  for  limiting  the  Peerage  held  good,  fo 
muft  this.  They  dood  in  one  refpedt  on  fimilar 
grounds.  It  would  be  doing  that  which  could 
not  be  undone  ; and  it  would  be  affording  luch 
latitude  to  thofe  in  power  for  the  time  of  his  Ma- 
jedy’s  illnefs,  that  the  wife  and  excellent  equi- 
librium, which  at  prefent  exids,  would  be  no 
more.  He  befeeched  noble  Lords  to  coniider 
what  would  be  the  fituation  of  their  unhappy 
Sovereign  coming  back  to  the  Phrone,  and  find- 
ing 
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lug  the  advantage  taken  of  his  temporary  illnefs. 
- — The  idea  was  fufficierit  to  tell  every  noble 
Lord  how  he  fhould  ad,  fo  as  to  prevent  fuch  a 
national  cataftrophe.  The  Reftridion  could  do 
no  injury — the  latitude  teemed  with  mifehief. 

As  to  the  idea  of  the  fuppdrt  given  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  it  might  be  called  an 
uncon ftitutional  one  by  certain  perfons  in  the 
other  Houfe,  and  they  might  fay,  fuch  Peers  were 
fubfervient  to  the  Members— but  he  held  a quite 
different  dodrine.  They  were,  indeed,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  mod  intimate  friends — thofe  with  whom 
he  converfed  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to 
whom  his  private  thoughts  were  communicated  : 
they,  therefore,  naturally  were  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing on  many  political  fubjeds,  but  were  men  of 
too  high  birth — too  noble  in  their  principles,  and 
had  too  much  regard  for  their  honour  to  do  an 
improper  adion. — Thefe  noblemen  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  remove  from  their  prefent  fituation — 
they  always  held  them,  let  what  might  be  the 
changes  of  adminiftration — they  were  employed 
as  the  domeftic  friends,  and  not  the  political 
appendages  of  Royalty. 

Were  any  new  adminiftration  to  be  formed,  it 
was  probable,  if  the  Regency  was  reftrided,  t'  .efe 
Noblemen  would  be  inftantly  removed,  from  the 
rancour  that  was  expreffed  againft:  them  for  their 
fhare  in  faving  this  nation  from  ruin,  on  the 
India  bill.  Let  any  noble  Lord  pidure  to  him- 
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ielF  what  would  be  the  fentiments  of  his  Majefty 
when  he  recovers.  He  would  fee  a parcel  of 
faces  as  Lords  of  his  Bedchamber  whom  he  never 
faw  before,  and  probably  whom  he  never  wifhed 
again  to  behold.  Did  their  Lordfhips  think  it 
prudent  to  give  exigence  to  a caufe  that  might 
produce  fuch  an  effedt  ? Surely  not. 

In  refpedt  to  the  influence  that  this  eftablifh- 
ment  might  create — it  was  not  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  her  Majefty  would  enter  into  a political  con- 
federacy againft  her  fon,  merely  to  carry  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a new  Oppofition  into  effedt ; but  it  was 
very  proper  to  imagine  if  all  the  power,  and  all 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  were  given  to  the 
Minifters  of  the  Regent,  and  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber  were  nominated  by  them,  that 
there  would  be  more  than  One  Official  Spy  to 
watch  all  that  was  going  forward,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reftoring  his  Majefty  to  his  health,  and 
more  than  One  Official  Interposition  to  de- 
range and  make  irkfome  the  affedtion  of  an 
afflidted  wife,  and  the  duty  of  faithful  fervants 
to  their  Sovereign  ; nay,  that  very  power  might 
fnatch  from  her  Majefty  the  care  of  the  Sovereign, 
thinking  that  he  would  be  better  attended,  and 
faying  that  he  would  be  more  fpeedily  reltored 
to  fanity  under  their  diredtion. 

As  to  the  bellowing  of  places  for  life,  that  was 
not  a proper  power  in  a Regent,  for  they  could 
not  be  given,  in  the  fhort  interval  of  time  men*. 

tioned 
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tioncd  for  eminent  fervices  to  the  State;  they 

muft  be  with  a political  view  in  the  Minifters, 

who,  as  he  faid  before,  would  make  the  moft  of 

their  time.  Indeed,  thofe  places  often  gave  birth 

to  ingratitude ; the  perfon  fo  honoured,  and  fo 

benefited,  fometimes  forgetting  the  benefactor, 

and  not  only  banifhing  the  obligation  from  his 

memory,  but  exercifing  every  talent  he  poffeffed, 
* 

to  convince  the  world  that  the  remembrance  of 
a favour  died  with  the  impoflibility  of  retracing 

it. 

Again  he  fiiould  trouble  the  Committee  with  a 
few  words  on  influence.  The  Gentlemen  who 
expeCt  to  come  into  authority  fay,  that,  by  with- 
holding from  them  the  creation  of  Peerage — and 
the  command  of  the  Houfhold,  they  will  not 
have  Influence  enough  to  carry  their  plans  into 
execution.  Thefe  are  the  very  men  who  but  a 
fhort  time  fince  voted  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
to  be  too  great — but  the  principles  of  that  party 
were  now  fo  jumbled  into  a Coalition  with 
another  party,  that  their  arguments  and  politicks 
were  guided  by  their  own  interefi:  alone.  It  was 
now  pretty  evident  they  had  nothing  elfe  in  view. 
Was  it  poflible  now  to  fuppofe,  that  if  their  in- 
tentions w?ere  good,  the  patronage  of  the  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Law,  the  Revenue, 
the  Excife,  the  Cuftoms,  the  Eaft-Ihdies,  the 
Wefi-Indies,  and  Ireland,  did  not  afford  fufneient 
influence  to  create  a majority  to  fupport  their 
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meafures — if  thefe  could  not  effeCt  their  inten- 
tions— then  their  intentions  mult  be  bad  in- 
deed. 

But  as  they  were  patriotic  men — men  who 
looked  fo  much  to  popularity — what  had  they  to 
do  with  influence  ? If  they  wanted  fupport  to 
carry  their  meafures  into  execution,  let  them 
look  to  the  nation  for  it — let  them  increafe  the 
revenue — give  refpe&ability  to  their  admini- 
flration,  {Lengthen  the  kingdom  by  foreign  alli- 
ances— make  trade  flourifh — extend  commerce, 
leflfen  the  public  debt,  and  enrich  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer.  Let  them  do  thefe 
things,  and  they  will  want  no  influence  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber — no  fupport  by  the 
creation  of  new  Peers.  They  will  then  have  the 
voice  of  the  kingdom  on  their  fide,  echoing 
thanks  to  them  from  every  quarter,  as  it  now 
does  to  that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  whofe 
claim  to  fuch  honour  is  founded  in  a peculiar 
manner,  on  what  his  own  abilities,  and  his  own 
integrity  have  done  for  this  country. 

His  Lordftiip  added,  that  he  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  the  talk  of  the  prefent  bufinefs  rather 
more  than  he  could  well  execute — but  as  it  was 
the  lafl  of  fuch  importance  he  fliould  probably* 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  trouble  them 
with,  he  of  courfe  fliould  not  again  Hand  in  need 
of  making  an  apology.  He  then  moved,  that 
their  Lordfhips  agree  to  the  firfl;  refolution. 

The 
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The  Bijhop  of  Landajf  faid,  the  fubjcdt  now 
under  their  confideration  was  confeftedly  of  the 
greatefl  importance  j and  when  he  fpoke  upon  any 
philofophical  or  political  queftions,  he  wiffied 
rather  to  be  diffident  than  dogmatical. — He  by 
no  means  thought  that  their  proceedings  in  ap- 
pointing a Regent,  had  been  regular  or  confti- 
tutional.  The  only  proper  way,  he  conceived,  of 
filling  up  the  third  branch  of  the  Legifiature, 
was,  not  by  cloathing  his  Royal  Highnels  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  whole  of  the  regal 
power,  but  by  firfl  giving  him  the  power  of 
Lcgiflation,  and  then,  thofe  refiriftions  which 
they  had  heard  of,  might  have  been  propofed. 
This,  his  Lordlhip  conceived  to  be  the  method 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  ought  to  have 
followed,  in  appointing  a Regent.  He  faid,  he 
Ihould  beg  leave  to  ftate  a propofition,  in  which, 
he  hoped,  all  their  Lordffiips  would  concur : it 
was  this, — that  the  power  of  the  King  was 
originally  delegated  from  the  people,  and  when 
the  King  was  unable  to  exercife  this  power,  it 
returned  back  to  the  people  again  $ fo  that  they 
had  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  might  give  it  to 
any  perfon  they  pleafed.  Upon  fuch  a general 
principle  as  this,  the  determination  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no 
better  right  to  the  Regency  than  any  other  per- 
fon, might  be  juftified.  But  he  begged  leave  to 
fay,  that  this  principle  was  not  true,  when  ap- 
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plied  to  our  Government,  becaufe  the  law  and 
the  conftitution  fay,  when  the  King  dies,  his 
power  does  not  revert  back  to  the  people,  but 
goes  to  the  next  heir — he  has  a right  to  fucceed 
to  it.  Although  a great  deal  had  been  faid  about 
the  word  <f  Right,’’  in  thefe  proceedings,  yet  he 
did  not  recoiled  that  any  noble  Lord  had  given 
a definition  of  it.  He  faid,  he  fiiould  mention 
that  of  GrotiuSy  who  defined  “ Right”  to  be  the 
morally  poflefling  a thing  in  conformity  to  law. 
There  was  another  definition  of  this  word,  by  an 
Author  of  no  lefs  authority  than  that  of  Grotius, 
which  was,  that  “ Right”  was  the  morally 
pofiefftng  a thing  not  inconfiflent  with  law.  His 
Lordliiip  faid,  he  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 

i 

law  that  was  inccnfiftent  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  being  Regent,  or  that  would  be  violated 
by  inch  an  appointment.  He  might  compare  a 
kingdom  to  a private  property — though  he  by 
no  means  meant  to  infinuate,  that  a King  might 
ufe  his  kingdom  in  the  fame  manner,  or  to  the 
fame  purpofes.  as  a private  individual  could  ap- 
propriate his  property  ; yet,  they  would  bear 
compurifon  in  this  refped — if  a man  was  incapa- 
citated from  ficknefs,  or  other  wife,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  eflates,  who  fo  proper  as  his 
eldeft  fon  to  be  cntrufted  with  it,  who  was  one 
day  to  fucceed  to  the  whole  fortune ; in  like 
manner,  in  the  prefent  calamitous  fituation  of  his 
Majefty,  who,  with  fo  much  propriety,  could 

fupply 
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fupply  the  defeat  of  the  royal  authority,  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
events,  would  fucceed  to  the  Throne  of  thefe 
kingdoms?  As  they  meant  to  entruft  his  Royal 
Highnefs  with  all  the  regal  power,  except  what 
was  mentioned  in  the  reftridtions,  he  could  con- 
ceive no  reafon  whatever,  why  he  fhould  not  be 
entrufted  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  authority. 
When  he  confidered  the  public  character  of  thole 
who  propofed  this  plan,  he  could  not  doubt  but 
they  had  proper  giounds  for  their  condudt ; he 
{till  however,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  faying, 
that  he  could  not  perceive  them. 

With  refpedt  to  his  Majefty’s  Houfehold,  he 
conceived  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  ufelefs.  He 
faid,  our  feelings  fometimes  got  the  better  of  our 
reafon  and  judgment,  and  that  this  was  the  cafe 
at  prefent ; for,  although  this  was  his  opinion, 
yet  he  fhould  not  like  to  fee  the  office  of  the 
houfehold  annihilated;  and  that  their  unhappy 
Sovereign,  upon  his  recovery,  might  have  reafon 
to  complain  that  they  had  taken  the  advantage 
of  the  hour  of  his  diftrefs,  to  drip  him  of  his 
houfehold  : this  he  could  not  approve  of,  loaded 
as  the  nation  was  with  taxes.  But  he  faw  no  end 
to  thefe  limitations : for  upon  the  fame  principle 
that  they  were  made  they  might  make  others, 
and  even  annihilate  the  whole  regal  power.  That 
his  Majefty’  Houfehold  was  neccfiary  to  a King 
he  entertained  not  a fhadow  of  doubt ; for  fub- 
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ordination  was  abfolutejy  ncceflary  to  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  every  community;  and  thofe 
external  enfigns  of  royalty,  which  all  ranks  were 
capable  of  perceiving,  and  were  deeply  impreffed 
by  them,  were  of  no  fmall  importance  for  attain- 
ing this  definable  end.  If  i his  power  was  ne- 
jcefiary  to  a King,  then  ought  it  not  to  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  a Regent  ? The  prefent  fubjedt  was  not 
a party  queltion.  It  was  not  whether  this  man  or 
that  man  fhould  be  Minifter,  but  what  was  molt 
conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  agreeable  to 
the  Conllitution.  If  it  ihould  be  faid,  certain 
powers  were  withheld  from  the  Prince,  becaufe 
it  would  have  been  unfafe  to  have  entrufted  them 
with  him,  this  was  at  once  confeffing  that  he  was 
unlit  for  the  office.  But  if  he  was  to  be  trulied 
with  thofe  powers  that  were  now  intended  to  be 
committed  to  him,  he  faw  no  reafon  why  he 
Ihould  not  be  entrufted  with  the  whole  of  the  re- 
gal power.  A venerable  common  lawyer  had 
deferibed  two  bodies  that  belonged  to  a King, 
a natural  body,  that  was  fubjedt  to  paffions,  and 
a political  body,  that  was  free  from  paffion,  and 
immortal.  The  natural  demife  of  the  King  by 
death,  was  the  feparation  of  thefe  two  bodies 
from  each  other  : and  he  contended  from  ana- 
logy, that,  on  the  prefent  occalion,  although  the 
political  capacity  of  the  King  remained  entire, 
his  natural  capacity  was  gone,  and  that  there 
was  a temporary  demife.  But,  although  the 
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Prince  had  no  ftricrt  right  to  fucceed  to  the  regal 
power  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  law  that  expreflly  faid  fo ; 
yet,  from  analogy,  he  had  fuch  a claim  as  he  could 
not  be  diverted  of,  but  for  reafons  which  would 
juftify  his  being  excluded  from  the  Throne.  He 
faid,  if  there  was  any  weaknefs  in  the  reafoning 
of  this  venerable  common  lawyer,  it  was,  that 
the  cafe  he  probably  had  under  confederation 
(for  he  was  not  certain)  was  a natural  demife; 
but  rtill  it  applied  rtrongly  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

It  had  been  hinted  by  a noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Camden)  that  unlefs  thefe  redac- 
tions had  been  put  upon  the  Prince,  his  Majefty, 
when  he  recovered,  and  came  down  to  that 
Houfe,  might  fee  faces  which  were  new  to  him, 
probably  fuch  as  he  would  not  like  to  fee,  and 
that  he  might  find  himfelf  furrounded  by  his 
enemies.  His  Lordfhip  faid,  he  did  not  wifh  to 
ule  any  afperity  of  expreflion,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  this  was  highly  illiberal,  for  he 
was  fure  the  King  had  no  enemies.  It  was  pav- 
ing but  a poor  compliment  t©  the  two  Great  Per- 
fonages.  He  was  certain  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  have  no  friends  but  thofe  of  his  family, 
and  of  the  Conftitution ; and  he  was  as  certain, 
that  his  Majefty  would  not  be  offended  in  feeing 
thofe  men  in  that  Houfe.  He  faid  he  was  fenfiblc 
that  friend fhip  could  only  fubfift  among  equals, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a friend  to 

the 
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the  Prince  of  Wales ; but  he  conlidered  himfelf 
as  a friend  to  the  whole  Houfe  of  Brunfwick, 
becaufe  they  had  been  friends  to  the  conftitution 
of  this  country,  and  had  maintained  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  He  Paid,  he  be- 
lieved no  man  in  that  Houfe  uttered  any  propo- 
rtion which  he  did  not  believe.  He  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  fubmit  thefe  obfervations  to  their 
Lordlhips,  as  foDer  enquiries,  and  he  was  fully 
perfuaded  of  their  truth.  He  declared  himfelf  to 
be  of  no  party,  and  concluded  with  giving  it  as 
his  decided  opinion,. that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be  entrufted  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  authority. 

Lord  Sandwich  complimented  the  Rev.  Prelate 
on  his  able  and  eloquent  fpeech.  He  faid  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  proceeding  to  choofe 
a Regent,  might  anfwer  the  views  of  certain  am- 
bitious perfons,  but  was  diredly  contrary  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  The  objed  of  the  limita- 
tions was  to  procure  a weak  government,  and  a 
Urong  oppofition.  At  the  lame  time  they  were 
appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  and 
authorifmg  him  to  ad  in  the  name  of  his  father, 
during  his  iilnefs,  they  muft  confider  him  fome- 
thing  held  up  to  fhew,  as  coming  in  place  of  the 
King,  without  his  power.  Although  from  the 
report  of  the  Phyficians,  he  was  as  much  dif- 
pofed  as  any  man  to  hope  that  his  Majefty  would 

recover,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  certain  ; and 
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therefore  he  fhould  move  that  thefe  rellridions 
JJjould  only  be  for  a limited  time . — Thefe  words,  his 
Lordlhip  moved,  might  be  added  to  the  end  of 
the  rellridion  preventing  his  Royal  Highnefs 
from  creating  Peers. 

Lord  Sydney  oppofed  this  amendment,  as  he 
thought  it  was  extremely  probable  his  Majefty 
would  recover  within  a reafonable  time,  and  that 
therefore  this  amendment  was  totally  unneceffary. 
If  his  Majefty’s  recovery  became  lei's  probable, 
the  two  Houfes  might  then  take  off  the  reftric- 
tions  as  they  law  proper.  This  power  they  had 
at  all  times  in  their  hands,  and  he  entertained  no 
doubt  but  they  would  exercife  it  on  all  proper 
occafions. 

■-  i 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  faid,  the  do&rine  which  had 
been  advanced  by  a learned  and  noble  Lord, 
fhocked  his  feelings,  and  gave  a dired  ftab  to  the 
conflitution  under  which  he  had  been  born  and 
bred,  and  which  he  had  always  admired.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  taken  from  the 
King,  one  of  the  nobleff  parts  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  had  relied  it  in  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament. 

LordPorcheJler  lamented  the  delay  that  had  been 
occafioned  in  fettling  the  government  of  this 
country.  He  faid,  within  the  three  lall  days,  two 
convifts  who  had  been  executed , had  been  in  fatt  but- 
chered, as  they  were  deprived  of  the  poffibility  of 
the  royal  mercy  : there  were  likewife  two  other 
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convidts  who  had  been  executed  under  the  fame 
circumftances  in  Scotland,  though  it  was  fuppofed 
probable  that  one  of  the  witnefles  was  guilty. 
His  Lordfhip  obferved,  that  a learned  commen- 
tator on  the  laws  of  this  country  (Blackftone)  had 
faid,  that  even  after  trial  and  conviction,  if  a 
perfon  became  infane,  his  execution  was  refpited, 
becaufe  it  was  fuppofed,  if  he  had  retained  the 
ufe  of  his  faculties,  he  might  poffibly  have  fug- 
gefted  fome  reafon  why  execution  fhould  be  * 
flayed.  He  faid,  the  whole  conteft  between  them 
at  prefent  was  about  places.  His  Lordlhip  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  at  prefent  there  were  no  Mi- 
nifters,  and  that  thofe  who  lliled  themfelves  the 
confidential  fervants  of  the  Crown,  had  ufurped 
their  places  as  Minijlers  ; they  might  be  juftly  called 
ufurpers,  as  they  had  leized  upon  what  belonged 
to  others;  for  it  was  plain  that  when  that  power 
ceafed  to  aCt  from  which  their  authority  origi- 
nated,  that  authority  ceafed  of  courfe,  and  there- 
fore they  were  ufurpers. 

Thefe  fentiments  called  forth  the  feverefl  re- 
prehenfion  of  the  Lords  Kenyon  and  Thurlow — 
and  after  fome  further  debate,  in  w hich  the  Lord 
Chancellor  replied,  in  a very  powerful  manner, 
to  Lord  Stormont  and  the  Rifhop  of  Llandaff,  the 
queilion  was  put  on  the  amendment  of  Lord 
Sandwich. 

Contents  67.  Non  Contents  93. 

Majority  26. 
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The  original  motion  was  then  put. 

Contents  94.  Non  Contents  63. 

Majority  31, 

Friday,  January  2 3 . 

The  Houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a Committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe,  and  the  refolution  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  Regent  from  granting  penfions,  rever- 
fions,  £ec.  being  read, — 

Lord  Stormont  faid,  that,  as  the  fpirit  of  the 
refolution  was  fimilar  to  that  which  had  been 
agreed  to,  the  preceding  evening,  helhould  move 
an  amendment  fimilar  to  that  propofed  in  the  re- 
folution of  yederday,  by  adding  the  words,  for  a 
limited  time . 

Lord  Cathcarty  in  a fpeech-of  fome  length,  fup- 
ported  the  refolution. 

Lord  Rawdon  faid  this  refolution  ought  to  be 
divided.  : 

'The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  3 uftified  the  feveral 
relolutions  upon  the  principle  of  political  ne- 
ceflity. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  confidered  the  reflri&ions 
as  highly  neceiTary,  and  confident  with  the 
powers  that  ought  to  be  granted  to  a Regent 
during  the  natural  life  of  the  King. 

After  a few  obfervations  from  Lord  Kinnaird 
and  Lari  Camden,  the  queftion  on  this  refolution 
was  carried  without  a divifion. 
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The  refolution  to  reftrain  the  Regent  from  any 
controul  over  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
being  next  read. 

Lord  Loughborough  begged  to  know  of  their 
Lordfhips,  what  neceffity  there  was  for  this  re- 
folution, or  how  it  was  connected  with  the  office 
of  Regent  ? As  to  the  King’s  real  property,  he 
conceived  that  it  was  perfectly  fecured  by  the 
Civil  Lift  Ad  pafied  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
or  by  the  Civil  Lift  Ad  palled  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majcfty ; and  the 
greateft  part  of  his  Majefty’s  real  property  was 
fecured  by  both  thefe  ads,  which  prohibited  him 
from  difpofing  of  what  he  pofleffed  jure  corona . 
This  refolution,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered  as 
mere  tautology,  and  ufelefs,  when  applied  to  the 
King’s  real  property.  And  as  to  his  perfonal 
property,  did  it  follow  that  although  fome  part 
of  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  that 
this  amounted  to  a power  of  difpofing  of  it?  He 
thought  this  refolution  perfedly  nugatory,  and 
could  only  deceive  the  public,  by  holding  out  to 
them  the  idea,  that  the  Prince  might  poffibly  be 
guilty  of  fome  improper  pradices. 

Lord  Kenyon  faid,  if  he  could  fee  with  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord,  that  this  refolution  was 
either  ufelefs,  or  refleded  upon  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  noble  perfon  alluded  to,  he  ffiould 
willingly  vote  againft  it.  But,  if  he  could  put 

poflible  cafes,  probable  cafes,  and  cafes  now  ex- 
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ifting,  where  the  King  might  difpofe  of  his  real 
property,  he  hoped  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  not  per  fill  in  his  oppofition.  He  ftated 
e (cheats  and  forfeitures  as  property  which  the 
King  might  difpofe  of,  as  they  were  not  com- 
prehended under  the  adts  of  Parliament  that  had 
been  mentioned.  He  (aid,  the  King  could  not 
poftefs  a copyhold  eftate  jure  coronet , but  in  his 
natural  capacity  as  a man,  and  therefore  this 
fpecies  of  real  property  he  might  difpofe  of  if  he 
plea  fed. 

After  fome  further  converfation,  this  rcfolu- 
tion  was  put  and  carried  without  a divifton. 

The  refolution  was  next  read,  invefting  the 
care  of  the  King’s  perfon  in  the  Queen,  shifted 
by  a Council;  together  with  a power  of  removing 
houfehold  officers,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
ftead. 

Lord  Rawdon  faid,  this  refolution  contained 
three  diftindt  proportions,  and  he  ihould  move 
to  have  them  feparately  and  diftindtly  confidered* 
This  was  merely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  con- 
venience, and  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  re- 
folution, which  was  complex  and  intricate.  He 
faid,  the  firft  proposition  contained  in  this  refo- 
lution was,  that  the  care  of  the  King  Should  be 
entrufted  to  the  Queen's  moft  excellent  Majefty. 
adly,  That  (he  Ihould  have  the  power  of  re- 
moving and  appointing  thofe  perfons  who  were 
tQ  fill  the  offices- in  his  Majefty’s  houfehold.  .And 
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3dly,  that  fhe  fhould  have  the  advice  and  affifU 
ance  of  a council.  It  would  be  extremely  con- 
venient to  have  the  fenfe  of  their  Lordfhips  on 
each  of  thefe  propofitions. 

Lord  Loughborough  feconded  this  motion,  and 
conceived,  that  the  proper  way  of  taking  the  fenfe 
of  their  Lordlhips  upon  this  point,  was  by  put- 
ting it  by  way  of  queflion  to  the  Committee. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  obferved,  that  any  no- 
ble Lord,  who  objected  to  this  lafl  refolution, 
ought  to  date  that  part  to  which  he  fo  objected, 
ro  the  Committee,  who  would  decide  upon  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  there  never  was  fuch 
a motion  as  this  made  either  in  this  Houfe,  or  any 
other  Houfe  of  Parliament.  If  any  refolution 
or  queflion  that  came  before  the  Houfe  appeared 
to  be  complex  and  intricate,  the  only  way  of 
dividing  it,  agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the  Houfe, 
was  to  flop  at  the  end  of  thofe  words  that  were 
conceived  proper,  and  then  to  put  the  queflion, 
whether  the  words  excepted  to  fhould  Hand  part 
of  this  refolution.  Every  one  who  was  in  the 
fmallefl  degree  acquainted  with  the  form?  of 
Parliament,  mull  fee  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  divide  a fubjett. 

Lord  Loughborough  faid,  it  feemed  to  be  con- 
feffed  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  proper  to  divide 
an  intricate  fubjedl,  though  this  did  not  prove 
that  the  refolution  now,  under  their  Lordfhips 
conftderation  was  complex.  He  faid,  the  dif- 
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advantage  of  this  mode  of  divifion,  that  was 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  was, 
that  after  it  had  been  determined,  that  any  part 
of  a refolution  fhould  not  (land  as  part  of  it, 
that  part  could  not  be  inferted  into  the  re- 
folution again ; and  therefore  no  noble  Lord 
could  deliver  his  fentiments,  or  give  his  vote 
upon  it. 

*fke  Lord  Chancellor  wiftied  fome  noble  Lords 
to  explain  a little,  how  it  was  poffible  to  feparate 
the  fir  ft  and  fecond  propofitions  contained  in  this 
refolution.  They  were  willing  to  intruft  the  care 
of  the  King's  perfon  to  the  Queen’s  moft  Excel- 
lent Majefty,  but  were  unwilling  to  allow  her 
Majefty  the  care  and  fuperintendance  of  his  Ma- 
iefty’s  houfeholdj  and  how  was  it  poffible  for  her 
Majefty  to  take  care  of  the  King’s  perfon,  with- 
out the  means  neceflary  for  that  end  ? Did  they 
mean  that  his  Majefty  fliould  be  reduced  to  a poor, 
•wretched,  bereaved fituation?  Did  they  mean  that  he 
fhould  be  put  out  at  board  wages?  If  this  was  to 
be  the  cafe,  all  care  of  the  King’s  perlon  was 
gone.  Then  his  Majefty  would  be  brought  low 
indeed.  And  when  he  recovered  from  his  pre- 
fent  infirmity,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
replace  him  upon  the  throne.  For  her  Majefty 
to  be  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  King’s  per- 
fon, under  thefe  circumftances,  would  mortify 
her  feelings.  It  ought  to  diftrefs  her  feelings, 
when  Ihe  confidered  him  as  her  hufband,  under 
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whole  fhade  {lie  had  been  honoured  and  protected. 
It  was  certainly  never  intended  that  the  Queen 
•fhould  only  have  the  phyfical  care  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  perfon,  and  fee  that  proper  medicines  were 
applied  for  his  recovery ; this  was  the  low,  mean, 
wretched  date  of  an  obfeure  man,  without  name, 
without  honour,  without  reputation:  and  was 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country  to  be  reduced  to 
this  abject  fituation? — No,  faid  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, I claim  for  the  King  the  rights  of  a King 
who  is  fick;  I claim  for  the  King  every  mark  of 
royalty  which  this  country  has  deemed  necefiary 
to  the  fituation  of  a King;  I infift  upon  the 
rights  of  the  King  ; and  is  there  any  noble  Lord 
prefent  who  dares  refufe  them?  I protejl  before 
God,  I could  not  have  believed  there  was  a noble  Lord 
in  this  Houfe , who  wiJJjed  to  Jlfip  his  Majesty  of 
every  mark  of  Royalty,  and  to  reduce  the  Kino 
to  an  abjecl  and  forlorn  fituation,  while  he  is  la- 
bouring under  a misfortune,  equal  to  any  that 
ever  was,  fince  misfortune  was  known  in  the 
world.  A King — c<  deferted  in  his  utmoft  need, 
“ by  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed.” 

After  fome  further  debate,  in  which  Lord 
Stormont,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Rawdon, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Chancellor  took 
apart,  the  Committee  divided. 

Contents  68.  Non  Contents  91. 

Majority  23. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried 
without  a divifion. 

Monday, 


Monday,  January  26. 

A Meffage  was  fent  to  the  Commons,  defiring 
a conference  in  the  Painted  Chamber  5 this  being 
agreed  to,  a Committee  was  appointed,  and  their 
Lordfliips  concurrence  with  the  refolutions  fent 
up  to  the  Commons,  was  communicated  in  the 
ufual  form, 

Saturday,  January  31. 

Earl  Camden  reported,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  waited  on  by  the  Committee  appointed 
to  prefent  the  addrefs  and  refolutions  voted  by 
the  Houfe,  and  alfo  the  anfwer  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs. 

Earl  IValdegrave  reported  the  fame  of  the  Queen. 
The  addreflfes  and  anfwers  were  then  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  then  read,  and 
the  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a Commit- 
tee on  the  (late  of  the  nation, 

Earl  Camden  faid,  that  the  anfwers  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  now  before  the 
Houfe,  it  remained  to  confider  the  means  of  re- 
viving the  legiflative  power  of  Parliament,  and 
giving  regularity  to  their  future  meafurcs.  His 
Lordihip  obferved,  that  it  was  an  eftablifhed 
principle  in  the  conflitution  of  Great  Britain,  that 
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the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  without  the  pre- 
fence of  the  King,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  a com- 
million,  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
could  do  no  legiflatiVe  ad.  The  Noble  Lord 
then  entered  into  a difcuffion  of  the  diftindion  be- 
tween the  political  and  perfonal  capacity  of  the 
King;  and  after  adverting  to  the  lamentable  cala- 
mity which  had  deprived  them  of  the  affiflance 
of  the  Sovereign  in  his  natural  capacity,  obferv- 
ed,  that  they  were  under  the  unavoidable  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  his  political  capacity, 
of  which  they  could  not  be  deprived.  They 
had  already  declared,  that  it  was  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  natural  incapacity  of  the  King, 
and  the  declaration  implied  that  they  pofleffed 
the  means.  The  means  he  conceived  to  be,  to 
order  letters  patent  to  be  iflued  under  the  Great 
Seal,  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  appointing  a com- 
miffion  to  open  the  Parliament  in  the  ufual  form. 
Such  a commiffion  had,  indeed,  been  ridiculed 
as  a phantom;  but  thofe  who  had  been  fo  liberal 
of  their  ridicule  were,  in  his  opinion,  ignorant 
both  of  the  law  and  the  conflitution.  In  proof 
of  this,  his  Lordfhip  quoted  many  precedents, 
but  infilled  principally  on  thofe  of  Henry  VI. 
His  Lordfhip  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the 
tranfadions  which  immediately  took  place  on  the 
death  of  Henry  V.  Certain  Lords  met  at  Wind- 
for,  the  Chief  Officers  of  State  and  the  Lords  of 
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the  Council,  he  conceived  them  to  have  been* 
and  ordered  the  Great  Seal  to  be  put  into  com- 
miffion  for  affembling  and  holding  a new  Parlia- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  infant  King.  In  this 
Parliament  they  fettled  the  Regency,  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  gave  the  Royal  A (Tent  to 
their  afts  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  con- 
ceiving his  ambition  to  be  dangerous,  they  did 
not  entruft  him  any  more  with  the  exercife  of 
that  power,  and  appointed  a commiffion  to  give 
the  royal  affent  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  as  if 
that  affent  had  been  his  own  ad  and  deed.  In  the 
fixth  year  of  the  King’s  reign,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  appealed  to  the  two  Houfes,  touching 
his  authority  in  Parliament  as  Lord  Protedor  of 
the  Realm.  It  was  anfwered,  after  folemn  deli- 
beration, that  he  had  no  more  power  or  autho- 
rity than  any  other  Peer.  His  Lordfhip  enlarged 
on  the  application  of  thefe  precedents,  quoted 
the  authority  of  Chancellor  Hardwicke  as  hav- 
ing advifed  and  countenanced  proceedings  of  a 
limilar  nature,  and  concluded  with  moving, 
“ That  it  was  expedient  and  neceffary  that  letters 
patent  fhould  pafs  under  the  Great  Seal,  &c.” 
What  followed,  was  a tranfeript  of  the  writ  ufually  iffued 
under  the  fign  manual  for  empowering  certain  commiffion- 
ers  to  open  and  hold  a Parliament , except  that,  towards 
the  end,  were  inferted  the  words , “ by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons the  Commif- 
f oners  were  the  fame  as  in  other  CommiJJions; — the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  the  Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal,  the 
Archhifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Great  Officers  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Houfehold. 

After  Lord  Portchefter  had  given  his  oppofing 
arguments  to  the  meafure. 

The  Duke  of  York  faid,  that  he  had  already 
given  his  opinion  on  thofe  proceedings ; his 
name  flood  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  Houfe, 
as  having  difapproved  of  them,  and  he  could  not 
fuffer  it  to  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity  in  any 
manner  that  might  imply  a fubfequent  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  meafures  againfl  which  he  had 
folemnly  protefled.  He  was  authorifed  to  fay, 
that  the  fentiments  of  his  Royal  Uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  were  the  fame  ; and  although  he 
had  received  no  precife  inflrudions  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  yet 
he  was  convinced  that  their  fentiments  coincided 
with  his  own. 

The  names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal,  were,  on  motion,  with- 
drawn from  the  commiffion,  and  the  Houfe  ad-! 
journed. 


Monday,  February  2. 

In  a conference  between  the  two  Houfes,  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford  informed  the  Commons  that 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  had  come  to  certain  refofu- 
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tions  refpedting  the  Commiffion  Bill,  to  which 
their  Lordlhips  defired  their  concurrence. 


Tuesday,  February  3. 

The  Commons  having  defired  a conference 
with  the  Lords,  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  were 
returned,  agreed  to  by  the  Commons.  A mef- 
fage  was  then  fentdown  to  the  Commons,  defiring 
their  immediate  attendance  to  hear  the  commif- 
fion read.  The  Lords  Commiffioners,  who  fat 
in  their  robes  to  receive  the  Commons,  were,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Earl  Bathurft  (who 
officiated  as  Speaker  for  the  Lord  Chancellor) 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
Lord  Sydney,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Houfehold.  When  the  Speaker  came  to  the 
bar  with  the  Commons,  Earl  Bathurft  Bated,  that 
the  illnefs  of  his  Majefty  had  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  that  a commiffion,  in  his  name,  Should  pafs 
the  Great  Seal,  which  they  would  hear  read. — 
The  clerk  then  read  the  commiffion,  when  Earl 
Bathurft  addreffed  both  Houfes  as  follows : 

<(  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 

<c  In  purfuance  of  the  authority  given  to  us 
by  his  Majefty’s  commiffion  under  the  Great  Seal, 
which  has  been  read,  amongft  other  things,  to 
declare  the  caufcs  of  your  prefent  meeting,  we 
have  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  melancholy 
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circumftances  of  his  Majefty’s  illnefs ; in  confe- 
quenceof  which,  it  becomes  neceftary  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  perfon,  and  for 
the  adminiftration  of  the  royal  authority,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  calamity,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  feems  to  require/’ 
The  ufual  orders  at  the  opening  of  the  fdlion 
were  then  moved  and  ordered. 


Monday,  February  16. 

Lord  Sydney  moved,  that  the  Bill  intituled, 
“ An  Adt  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty’s 
Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
Royal  Authority,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Majefty’s  Illnefs,”  be  read  a fecond  time.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  read  and  committed. 


Tuesday,  February  17. 

The  Lords  were  employed  in  debating  feveral 
claufes  of  the  Regency  Bill. 

Wednesday,  February  18. 

Their  Lordfhips  continued  their  progrefs  in 
debating  the  claufes  of  the  Bill. 


Thursday^ 
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Thursday,  Februar : 19. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the  Houfe,  that 
fince  his  Majefty’s  phyficians  had  pronounced 
him  to  be  in  a date  of  convalefcence,  the  accounts 
of  his  Majefty’s  progreflive  improvement  had  in- 
creafed  from  day  to  day,  and  the  intelligence 
from  Kew  was  that  day  fo  favourable,  that  he 
conceived  every  Noble  Lord  would  agree  with 
him  in  acknowledging,  that  it  would  be  inde- 
cent and  improper  to  go  on  with  the  proceedings 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  under  the  prefent 
circumftances,  when  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
might  poftibly  be  entirely  done  away.  Every  - 
one  of  their  Lordfhips,  he  was  perfuaded,  would 
entertain  the  fame  fentiment  on  the  fame  fubjed, 
and  amidft  the  general  joy  that  the  happy  and 
reafonable  expedition  of  his  Majefty’s  fpeedy 
return  muft  occafion,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Houfe  would  agree  wdth  him,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  a few  days,  to  fee  what  progrefs 
towards  a perfed  and  complete  recovery  was 
made  in  his  Majefty’s  health,  before  they  went 

further  with  the  Bill  appointing  a Regency 

Congratulating  their  Lordfhips  and  the  Country, 
therefore,  on  the  favourable  profped  of  that 
event,  to  which  the  wifhes  and  prayers  of  all  his 
Majefty’s  fubjeds  were  direded,  he  would  hum- 
bly fubmit  to  their  Lordfhips  the  propriety  of 
the  Committee’s  being  adjourned  till  Tuefday 

next; 
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next  j and  by  his  Majelly’s  then  fituation  in  point 
of  health,  their  Lordfhips  would  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  it  would  be  necelfary  or  proper  to 
go  on  with  the  proceeding. 

After  fome  obfervations  from  Lord  Stormont, 

The  Duke  of  York  rofe,  and  delivered  himfelf 
as  follows  : <c  I trull  your  Lordfhips  will  do  me 
the  jultice  to  believe,  that  no  perfon  in  the  Houfe 
could  feel  equal  pleafure  with  myfelf  from  the 
favourable  account  which  the  Noble  Lord  on 
the  Woolfack  has  given,  and  the  motion  he  has 
made  to  the  Houfe,  in  which  I entirely  concur. 
I fhould  have  had  great  fatisfa&ion  in  making 
the  fame  communication  to  the  Houfe,  if  I had 
been  enabled  to  do  it  from  any  certain  informa- 
tion. I thought  it  my  duty  yefterday,  upon  the 
favourable  reports  given  to  the  public,  to  requell 
to  be  admitted  to  his  Majelly  perion.  From, 
reafons,  very  jultifiable,  I have  no  doubt,  it  was 
not  thought  proper  that  I fhould  have  that  fatis- 
fadlion. 

« From  the  knowledge  I have  of  my  brother's 
fcntiments,  though  I can  have  had  no  immediate 
communication  with  him  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
this  motion,  I am  convinced  that  he  will  feel 
equal,  if  not  greater  pleafure  than  myfelf,  at  the 
hopes  of  his  Majedy’s  recovery;  as  it  mull  re- 
lieve him  from  the  embarralfment  of  the  lituation 

in  which  the  Bill  would  have  placed  him,  which 
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nothing  but  a ftrong  fenfe  of  his  duty  to  the 
public  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake.” 
The  Committee  was  adjourned  to  Tuefday, 
and  the  Houfc  rofe  immediately,  having  alfo  ad- 
journed to  that  day. 


Tuesday,  February  24. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  that  the  progrefs 
which  his  Majedy  made  towards  recovery,  con- 
tinued to  be  fo  favourable  from  day  to  day,  that 
he  prefumed  their  Lordfhips  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  adjourn  for  a few  days  longer.  He 
therefore  moved  to  adjourn  to  Monday  next. 


IVIonday,  March  2. 

'The  Lord  Chancellor  faid,  the  accounts  of  his 
Majedy  s health  being  every  day  more  and  more 
favourable,  he  fliould  content  himfelf  with  re- 
minding their  Lordfhips,  that  the  late  adjourn- 
ments had  been  propofed  on  the  principle  of 
bringing  the  preffure  of  public  affairs  as  gradual- 
ly as  poflible  under  his  Majedy’s  view;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  fame  principle,  hefhould  move, 
(C  That  the  order  of  the  day  be  adjourned  to 
Thurfday  next.” 


Thursday, 
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Thursday,  March  $. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the  Houfe,  that 
his  Majefly  found  his  health  fo  much  better, 
that  it  was  probable  he  would  be  able  to  make 
fome  communications  to  their  Lordfhips  relative 
to  public  bufinefs  on  Tuefday  next.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  the  Houfe  fhould  adjourn  to 
Tuefday. 


Tuesday,  March  10. 

The  Lords  having  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, a commiffion  from  his  Majefly,  appoint- 
ing certain  of  his  Privy  Counfellors,  or  any  three 
of  them,  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  to  deliver  to 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament  a fpeech  from  his 
Majefty,  was  read.  The  Commons  were  accord- 
ingly  fummoned  to  attend,  and  on  their  coming 
to  the  bar,  the  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  both 
Houfes  with  the  reafon  of  their  being  called  to- 
gether, viz.  that  a commiffion  had  palled  the 
.Great  Seal,  with  his  Majefty’s  fign  manual, 
which  he  dire&ed  to  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  fpeech  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  then 
read  to  both  Houfes,  has  been  given  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

On  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  reporting  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  fpeech,  Lord  Chefterfield  moved  an  hum- 
ble 
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ble  Addrefs  in  anfwcr  to  the  fame,  which  was 
feconded  by  Lord  Cathcart,  and  the  queflion 
being  put,  the  Addrefs  was  agreed  to  nemine 
dijjentiente . 

Lord  Morton  afterwards  moved  a congratulatory 
meffage  to  the  Queen,  which  was  feconded  by 
Lord  Hawkelbury,  and  their  Lordfhips  directed 
to  wait  upon  her  Majefty  with  the  fame. 

Lord  Hawkejbury  afterwards  moved  the  order 
of  the  day,  for  the  Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
Committee  on  the  further  conlideration  of  the 
bill,  intitled,  e£  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  his  Majefty's  Royal  Perfon,  and  for  the  Admi- 
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niftration  of  the  Royal  Authority  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  Majefty’s  illiiefs.”  His  Lordfhip 
then  moved  to  difcharge  the  order;  which,  upoa 
the  queflion,  was  ordered.  His  Lordfhip  ob- 
fefved,  that  as  his  Majefty’s  happy  recovery,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  had  entirely  done 
away  the  object  of  the  bill,  he  fhould  move, 
{i  that  the  bill  be  rejected. *’ — The  queftiGn  being 
put,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe. 

After  this,  the  AddrefTes  to  their  Majefties, 
voted  by  the  Houfe,  were  prefented,  and  moft 
gracioufly  received.  But,  being  of  a fimilar 
tendency  with  thofe  of  the  Commons,  and  fimilar 
Anfwers  being  returned,  we  have  thought  it  un- 
ueceftary  to  infert  them* 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

THE  leading  circumftances  of  this  important 
period,  are  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament ; and  to  examine  the  great  political  fea- 
tures of  it,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Houfes 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  It  remains  for  us  to 
give  a lketch  of  the  general  effect  which  the 
lingular  fituation  of  the  country  produced  on  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  to  delineate  the  State  con- 
dudt  and  principles  of  the  two  parties,  whofe 
contefls  occafioned  what  ferment  there  was 
among  the  people. 

The  illnefs  of  his  Majefty  had  been  the  caufc 
of  much  public  uneafinefs  for  fome  days,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  though  the  real  ftate 
of  it,  by  no  means,  tranfpired ; and  fo  myfterious 
were  the  precautions  employed  to  conceal  the 
affedting  circumftances  beneath  which  the  King 
laboured,  that  on  the  ninth  of  November,  being: 
Lord’s  Mayor’s  day,  it  was  generally  believed, 
throughout  the  metropolis,  that  he  was  no  more  ; 
and  that  the  event  of  his  death  was  withheld 
from  public  notification,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  Lord  Mayor  eledt  of  London  to  b$ 
fworn  into  his  important  office,  previous  to  the 
proclamation  of  George  the  Fourth.  This  ge- 
neral apprehenfion  was  done  away  on  the  morrow, 

- and  the  deplorable  nature  of  his  Maje fly’s  dif- 
order  being  at  length  made  known,  gave  a new 
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objedf  to  the  forrow  of  his  people. — Yet,  in  the 
midi!  of  its  affliction  for  the  lamentable  fituarion 
of  its  Sovereign,  the  nation  appeared  to  find 
fomewhat  of  a melancholy  confolation.  The 
King  lived  j and  the  public  examination  of  royal 
and  confulting  Phyficians,  before  the  Privy- 
Council,  encouraged  the  people  to  hope  that  he 
would  regain  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  reafon,  and 
be  reftored  to  all  his  former  capacity  to  govern 
his  kingdoms.  But,  however  probable  a cure 
might  be,  the  utmofl  fagacity  and  experience  of 
phyfic  did  not  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  period 
of  refloration  ; it  was,  therefore,  molt  eflentially 
neceflary  that  fome  plan  fhould  be  adopted  to 
fupply  the  immediate  deficiency  in  the  executive 
government  of  the  country ; and,  though  a Re- 
gency was  recurred  to  as  the  beft  and  only  means 
to  be  employed  on  the  fad  occafion,  both  by  the 
fervants  of  the  afflicted  King,  and  the  party 
which  oppoled  them,  the  manner  of  forming  and 
appointing  it,  occafioned  that  violence  of  political 
contention  which  fucceeded. — Of  thefe  two  op- 
pofing  parties  fomething  mult  be  faid. 

The  Minifter,  at  this  extraordinary  period,. 
pofTeffed,  in  the  high  eft  degree,  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  The  public  prepoffeffton  to  the 
name  he  bears,  was  grown  into  great  popular 
regard,  from  his  having  conducted  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion,  in  a manner  that 
added  new  honours  to  it.  The  nation  was  reco- 
vering, under  his  adminiftration,  from  the  ruin- 
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nous  confequences  of  the  late  war;  the  meafures 
of  government  were  almoft  univerfally  thought 
to  be  framed  with  wifdom,  and  the  energies  of 
it  employed  with  fpirit,  and  with  judgment; — 
while  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  refolution 
with  which  our  Court  acted  towards  foreign 
powers,  had  replaced  Great  Britain  in  the  predo- 
minant fituation  which  fhe  formerly  pofleffed  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  Party  in  oppofition, 
were,  at  this  time,  very  low  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  in  their  own.  They  certainly  did  not 
feel  any  the  leafh  probability  of  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  power,  nor  could  the  molt  penetrating 
fpirit  among  them,  difeover  any  object  floating 
in  the  political  atmofphere,  which  might  yield 
them  advantage.  During  the  preceding  winter, 
the  more  active  leaders  of  the  band  had  found 
employment  for  their  fuperior  talents  and  elo- 
quence, in  the  profecution  of  Mr.  Haftings ; and, 
at  the  moment,  when  the  King’s  illnefs  gave  new 
life  to  their  hopes,  they  were  engaged  in  purfuits 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  government 
of  an  Empire. — Mr.  Fox,  who  was  the  foul  of 
the  party,  and  without  whofe  abilities,  it  could 
not  have  hung  together  for  a day,  was  enjoying 
the  pleafures  of  foreign  travel,  from  which  he 
was  recalled  in  the  utmoft  hafte,  to  give  life  and 
energy  to  the  political  cohort  that  waited  to  be 
directed  by  him.  But  neither  the  fuperior  talents 
of  that  Gentleman,  nor  all  the  weight  of  the 
houfes  of  Norfolk,  Cavendifli,  and  Ruflell,  which 
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fupported  him,  could  have  elevated  the  Party  to 
a lituation  that  would  have  qualified  them  to 
have  made  a plaufible  ftruggle  for  power,  if  they 
had  not  been  allured  of  the  decided  favour  and 
perfonal  fupport  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
fuch  protection,  they  were  willing  to  believe, 
would  Hand  in  the  dead  of  public  confidence,  if 
it  could  not  command  it. 

Many  people  indeed,  had  formed  a fond  hope, 
in  fpite  of  the  vauntings  of  Oppofition  adherents, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  ftep  from  an 
inactive  and  neutral  lituation,  while  any  hopes 
remained  of  his  Royal  Father’s  recovery.  His 
real  friends  had  formed  fuch  a flattering  expec- 
tation from  the  amiable  demeanour  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  while  his  Majefty  remained  at  Wind- 
for.  During  that  period,  he  appeared  to  treat 
the  lituation  of  his  father  with  a becoming  re- 
fpeCt,  and  his  affliCted  family  with  confolatory 
attentions.  At  this  time  he  had  frequent  com- 
munications with  the  King’s  Minifters,  and  it  was 
thought  that  his  underftanding,  under  the  awful 
circumftances  around  him,  might  be  fo  enlight- 
ened as  to  fee  the  direct  path  of  his  duty*  that 
by  frequent  intercourfe  with  Minifters,  he  might 
be  weaned  from  his  fuppofed  prejudice  againft 
them ; and  that,  while  the  King’s  recovery  was  a 
matter  of  any  expectation,  he  would  not,  for  their 
own  fakes  at  leaft,  elevate  a fet  of  men  to  power, 
whom  that  event  would  difmifs  at  once  to  their 
former  lituation. — But  this  was  the  idle  dream 
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of  a patriot  imagination,  that  was  foon  deffined 
to  pafs  away.  From  the  earlieff  apprehenfion  of 
danger  to  the  King’s  life,  or  the  lofs  of  his  un- 
derftanding,  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  certainly 
determined  upon  the  line  of  his  political  con- 
dud; — he  immediately  fixed  upon  Mr.  Sheridan 
to  be  his  fiationary  confident,  and  the  organ  of 
his  intentions  to  the  principal  perfons  of  the  party 
he  was  determined  to  fupport.  Thus  the  nation 
faw  him  place  himfelf,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  employ  one  of  its  moft  adive  partizans, 
as  his  confidential  friend.  But,  in  fliort,  he  ap^ 
peared  to  take  poft  in  the  very  camp  of  Oppofi- 
tion  ; and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  Uncles 
of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland,  immediately  re- 
paired to  join  his  fiandard.  The  nation  beheld 
this  arrangement  with  no  common  concern,  and 
felt  an  additional  impulfe  in  their  prayers  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Sovereign. 

We  acknowledge,  without  hefitation,  that  the 
pofleffion  and  the  attainment  of  power  were  the 
refpedive  objeds  of  the  two  contending  parties. 
The  Minifiers  of  the  affiided  King,  influenced 
by  the  hopes  that  were  held  out  to  them  of  his 
recovery,  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  retain 
the  fituation  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  till 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  fhould  require  their  de- 
parture from  it  : while  the  party  in  oppofition 
appeared  to  be  in  a ftate  of  anxious  haffe  to  en- 
ter into  office,  even  to  enjoy  the  Ihort-lived  ad- 
vantages which  might  refult  from  the  moft  brief 
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polTeflion  of  it,  left  the  reftoration  of  the  King’s 
health  fhould  exclude  them  from  any  advantage 
at  all.  We  do  not  mean  to  exprefs  a party,  but 
an  unbiased  opinion,  when  we  declare  it  to  be  our 
fentiment,  that  the  Minifler  and  his  Colleagues, 
aded  through  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs,  in  a 
manner  congenial  to  the  Conftitution,  andfuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  afflided  Monarch,  as  it  was 
followed  by  the  general  applaufe  of  the  nation  : 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Oppofition  manifefled 
a molt  indecent  hurry  to  polfefs  themfelves  of 
power — conducted  themfelves  with  an  apparent 
view  to  their  own  perfonal  advantage,  and  held 
forth  the  protedion  of  the  future  Regent,  as  a 
reafon  for  ading  againft  the  fenfe  of  a very  pre- 
dominant majority  of  the  people. 

At  the  moment  when  it  pleafed  heaven  to  de- 
prive the  King  of  his  right  underflanding,  he 
enjoyed  as  great  a lhare  of  popular  affection  as 
he  had  at  any  time  known  fince  he  fucceeded  to 
the  Britifh  Crown  : and,  from  the  fenfibility  of 
a generous  people,  that  popularity  was  encreafed 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  national  affedion,  from 
the  very  circumftance  of  his  being  in  a fituation 
that  rendered  him  infenfible  to  it.  The  Minif- 
ters,  therefore,  who  were  known  to  have  been 
honoured  with  his  partial  favour  and  unlimited 
confidence,  would  naturally  find  the  political 
merit  they  might  polfefs,  to  be  greatly  enhanced, 
on  that  account,  in  the  public  opinion.  While 
the  people  looked  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on 
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tfte  expelled  elevation  of  a fet  of  men,  whofe  un- 
popularity would  be  naturally  encreafed,  from 
owing  their  rife  to  power  to  no  other  circum- 
ftance  whatever,  but  an  event  that  caufed  the 
affliction  of  the  whole  Empire.  We  write  with 
the  freedom  of  hiftory,  and,  we  truft,  without 
offence;  but  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  great  perfonage,  into  whofe 
hands  the  Regency  of  the  country  was  about  to 
be  delivered,  was  not,  at  this  time,  a popular 
character  in  the  nation  he  was  about  to  govern. 
He  is  known  to  poffefs  many  amiable  qualities, 
and  an  underftanding  far  above  the  level  of  com- 
mon men  ; and  the  errors  of  royal  youth,  would 
foon  have  been  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  princely  virtues. — But  it  appears  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  yielded  himfelf  up  to  the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart,  and  left  his  underftanding  un- 
confulted; — in  the  amiable  ardour  of  providing 
for  thofe,  of  whofe  zeal  for  his  perfon  he  was 
convinced — of  whofe  fuperior  talents  he  was  per- 
fuaded,  and  in  whofe  political  fentiments  he  ac- 
quiefced,  his  Royal  Highnefs  did  not  manifefl  a 
difpofition  to  coincide  with  the  wifhes  of  the  na- 
tion. The  generous  temper  of  an  unfufpeCting 
young  man,  might  be  eafily  worked  upon  by  the 
arts  of  interefted  people,  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
a party,  when  he  fhould  be  waiting  in  a dignified 
acquiefcence  with  the  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  an  Empire.  His 
Royal  Highnefs  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
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convinced,  that  the  men  he  fhould  take  with 
him  into  power,  were  the  beft  qualified  in  the 
kingdom,  to  direct  the  government  of  it;  and 
having  no  doubt,  as  to  the  happy  fruits  of  their 
adminiftration,  he  might  yield  to  no  other  im- 
pulfe  but  that  of  his  own  partiality,  in  making 
them  Minifters. 

While  the  arrangement  of  the  Regency  was 
agitating  in  Parliament,  and  had  attained  fome 
degree  of  advancement,  an  opinion  very  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  the  moft  diftinguifhed  cha- 
racters of  Oppoiition,  though  treated  with  the 
utmoft  exterior  refpeCt,  were  not  honoured  with 
the  greateft  fhare  of  the  Prince’s  real  confidence. 
It  was  fufpected,  and  with  fome  degree  of  reafon, 
that  the  politics  of  Carlton-PIoufe,  required  an  ac- 
quiefcence  to  certain  proportions,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  forward  certain  meafures,  which,  under 
any  circumftances,  would  be  very  unpopular;  and 
under  thofe  of  the  moment,  would  require  the 
moft  aCtive,  and  perhaps  artful  exertion  of  power, 
to  bring  into  effeCt: — it  might,  therefore,  be  na- 
tural for  thofe  who  manifefted  a promptitude  to 
gratify  any  and  every  wifh  of  their  royal  patron, 
to  receive  an  adequate  return  of  confidential  fa- 
vour. The  calm  integrity  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, would  not  knowingly  ftoop  to  any  aft  in- 
confident  with  it;  and  the  towering  fpiritofMr. 
Fox,  would  never  be  induced  to  attain  its  moft 
favourite  ends  by  little  means.  The  interefted 
views  of  favourite  but  needy  aftbeiates,  or  the 
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ambitious  projedts  of  a predominating  female  in- 
fluence, would  have  to  look  for  fupport  from 
men  of  inferior  character;  and  it  was  to  fuch  in- 
ferior characters  that  the  Prince  was  fuppofed  to 
difeover  an  infatuated  prepoffeffion.  The  Duke 

i 

of  Portland  wiftied  to  reprefs,  in  fome  degree, 
the  ardent  fpirit  which  manifefted  itfelf  in  the 
Party  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  power;  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  obliged,  from  illnefs,  accompanied,  as 
it  has  been  thought,  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
fecret  diffatisfadtion,  to  retire,  for  a time,  from 
the  public  conteft  of  it.  But  when  Mr.  Sheridan 
dared  to  utter  his  taunts  to  the  Minifter  for  re- 
taining his  official  fituation  ; and  when  Mr.  Burke 
was  fo  vehemently  affedfed  at  the  delay  of  Minif- 
ters  in  offering  their  refignation,  that  he  appeared 
to  have  loft  his  own  reafon,  in  deferibing  the  ma- 
lady which  had  preyed  upon  that  of  the  King, 
we  difeover  the  men  in  whom  the  defire  of 
fliaring  the  good  things  of  government  was  the 
moft  ardent ; and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  pof- 
feffed  the  infidious  faculty  of  perfuading  the 
Prince,  that  the  violence  of  their  zeal  in  haften- 
ing  the  gratification  of  their  own  interefted  am- 
bition, was  nothing  more  than  ungovernable  ar- 
dour for  his  honour,  and  the  good  of  their 
country. 

In  this  conteft,  the  King’s  Minifters  maintained 
the  confidence,  and  received  the  applaule  of  the 
people. — The  firft  opinion  of  the  phyficians, 
efpecially  that  of  Dr.  Addington,  had  ftrength- 
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cued  the  refolution  of  Adminiflration,  checked 
the  ardour  of  Oppofition,  and  flattered  the  hopes 
of  the  nation.  The  fecond  examination  of  the 
King’s  medical  attendants,  on  which  both  par- 
ties feemed  to  place  a very  great  reliance, 
and  from  whence  they  afterwards  drew  their  re- 
fpeftive  conclufions,  confirmed  the  idea,  that 
there  was  a probability  of  his  Majefty’s  recovery  : 
while  Dr.  Willis,  who  had  been  called  to  attend 
on  the  King,  from  his  long  and  fuccefsful  practice 
in  that  particular  dilorder  with  which  he  was 
afflicted,  declared  an  alTured  confidence,  that  the 
royal  mind  would  be  reftored  to  its  former  flate 
of  reafon  and  intelligence. 

The  general  hope,  founded  on  the  teftimonies 
of  the  phyficians  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  tended  in  equal  proportions 
to  flrengthen  the  Minifter,  and  to  weaken  Oppo- 
fition , — while  the  public  execration  t-hat  fol- 
lowed certain  perfons,  who  left  what  they 
thought  a falling,  to  hail  a rifing  power,  helped 
to  animate  the  friends,  and  to  difpirit  the  ene- 
mies of  Adminiftration.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
party  efpoufed  by  the  Prince,  though  he  was 
thought  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  regal  power, 
could  not  carry  a fingle  point  againft  the  Minifler 
in  his  arrangements  to  prevent  the  abide  of  it. 
At  length,  however,  the  bill  for  fupplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  executive  governmenthad  paffl  d 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was  in  a progreflivc 
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Wales  had  contented  to  receive  the  Regency  on 
the  terms  propofed  in  the  bill,  and  was  preparing 
to  enter  upon  the  adminidration  of  government, 
with  a Minidry  of  his  own  appointment,  con- 
fiding of  many  of  the  mod  unpopular  men  in 
the  kingdom: — while  the  lervants  of  the  King, 
were,  of  courfe,  on  the  eve  of  quitting  power, 
with  the  mod  fincere  regret  and  confirmed  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  kingdom ; and  armed 
with  fuch  powerful  means  of  oppofing  the  new 
adminidration,  as  to  beget  a general  doubt, 
whether,  without  fome  alteration  in  his  arrange- 
ments, the  Regent  would  be  able  to  proceed  in 
the  government  of  the  country. 

The  nation,  indeed,  feemed  to  tremble  at  the 
confequences  which  might  refult  from  fuch  a 
pofition  of  public  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  indeed, 
pledged  himfelf  by  an  unequivocal  declaration  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he  would,  on  no 
account,  give  a wanton  oppofition  to  the  future 
meafures  of  the  Regent’s  Miniders : — but  a very 
general  apprehenfion  prevailed,  that,  in  cafe  the 
new  adminidration  fhould  call  forth  the  neceffary 
and  predominant  oppofition  of  the  late  Minifter 
and  his  adherents,  the  interruptions  of  govern- 
ment might  amount  to  a dagnation  of  it : — and 
as  the  Regent  was  generally  believed  to  entertain 
a perfonal  diflike  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  mod  rooted 
prepoffeffions  in  favour  of  his  own  Minidry,  it 
was  apprehended  that  fuch  a feene  of  confufion 
might  enfue,  as  would  threaten  the  nation  with 
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a Hill  greater  calamity  than  that  beneath  which 
it  already  laboured. 

But,  at  this  moment,  when  apprehenfion  lay 
very  heavy  on  the  public  mind,  it  pleafed  hea- 
ven, whofe  defign  appears  to  have  been  to  cor- 
rect, and  not  to  deftroy  us,  to  reftore  our  be- 
loved Monarch  to  himfelf  and  his  people.  The 
former  order  of  government  was  maintained, 
the  executive  power  refumed  its  place  in  the  con- 
llitution,  and  the  nation  was,  for  fome  time,  in- 
fenfible  to  every  thing  but  joy,  and  adtive  in  no- 
thing but  the  means  of  making  it  known  to 
earth  and  to  heaven. 

But  although,  amid  this  fcene  of  general  ex- 
ultation, difappointment  did  not  dare  to  avow 
its  feelings,  it  failed  not  to  diffeminate  fecret  in- 
linuations,  that  the  public  joy  was  chargeable 
with  prematurity  and  inconfideratenefs — that,  in 
certain  diforders,  a relapfe  was  no  uncommon 
event,  and  that  a mind  which  had  been  once 
violently  afflicted  with  derangement,  ought  to 
be  trufted  with  hefitation,  as  it  feldom  recovered 
the  due  vigour  of  its  former  ftate.  The  necef- 
lary  caution  with  which  his  Majelty  was  advifed 
to  adt  after  fuch  a fevere  illnefs,  was  affigned  as 
a reafon  for  believing  that  his  cure  was,  by  no 
means,  a fubjedt  of  reliance ; and  to  falfe  argu- 
ments drawn  from  real  fadts,  the  emiffaries  of 
fadtion  added  falfehoods  of  every  kind,  in  order, 
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if  poflible,  to  create  a popular  incredulity  as  to 
the  abfolute  recovery  of  the  Sovereign. 

To  have  engaged  at  once  in  the  fatigues  of 
public  bufinefs,  would  have  been  a greater  proof 
of  infanity  in  the  royal  mind,  than  any  it  had  dis- 
covered during  the  malady  with  which  it  had 
been  fo  forely  afflided; — and,  if  it  had  been  pof- 
fible  for  his  Minifters  to  have  advifed  fuch  a 
proceeding,  they  would  have  belied,  on  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  reftoration  to  health,  the  dignified  affec- 
tion which  they  had  manifefted  towards  him,  in 
his  flate  of  infirmity.  Befides,  the  King  himfelf, 
though  by  no  means  indifpofed  to  perform  the 
neceifary  functions  of  fovereigntv,  though  he  did 
not  fuffer  the  requifite  bufinels  of  the  flate  to  be 
any  longer  delayed,  by  his  abfence  from  it,  he 
was  fenfible  to  the  religious,  as  well  as  political 
impreffions  of  his  fituation  ; — and  his  mind,  ever 
ferioufly  difpofed  to  public  ads  of  divine  wor- 
fliip,  now  felt  an  indifpenfable  obligation  to 
conned  a public  tribute  of  his  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven, with  the  firfl  perfonal  tribute  he  fhould  re- 
ceive of  the  affcdion  of  his  people.  He  com- 
municated with  his  Minifters  of  State,  prefidcd 
at  councils,  performed  the  bufinefs  of  the  cabinet, 
received  addreffes,  and  gave  audience  to  parti- 
cular per  fens  j but,  very  foon  after  his  reftoratiom 
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to  health,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention,  to 
make  his  firfl  appearance  in  public  an  ad  of 
grateful  devotion  to  heaven,  by  going  in  flate 
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to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul’s,  on  the 
day  appointed  to  celebrate  the  national  thankf- 
giving  for  his  recovery.  This  extraordinary  and 
affcdting  ceremonial  took  place  on  the  23d  day 
of  April,  and  offered  a fpectacle  to  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Britifh  Empire,  which  far  exceeded 
whatever  is  recorded  of  the  ceremonies  of  Pagan 
adoration,  the  games  of  polilhed  Greece,  and  the 
triumphs  of  imperial  Rome.  It  was  the  mind 
of  the  firft  nation  in  the  world,  co-operating  with 
that  of  its  Sovereign,  in  a public  adt  of  thankf- 
giving  to  heaven  for  the  prefervation  of  a good 
King,  and  the  profperity  of  a loyal  people. 

His  Majefty  appeared,  on  the  occafion,  under 
a deep  impreffion  of  thofe  feelings  which  became 
him.  He  wore  a folemn  demeanour  fuited  to 
the  circumftancea  and  duty  of  the  day ; in 
which,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  give 
fadtion  an  hope,  or  loyalty  a fear.  But  Hill  the 
guileful  tongue  of  political  calumny  fpit  forth  its 
falfehoods,  and  a factious  fop  hi  dry  continued  to 
employ  its  wicked  but  unfuccefsful  efforts,  to 
propagate  doubts,  as  to  the  real  fituation  of  the 
Sovereign’s  health.  The  promifed  appearance 
of  his  Majefty  at  Court,  on  his  Birth-day,  was, 
however,  to  confirm  what  was  generally  wifhed, 
and  very  little  doubted — that  he  was  in  fuch  a 
ltatc,  as  might  juftify  the  national  hope,  that  he 
would  be  long  continued  as  a bleffing  to  his 
people. — His  abfence,  however,  from  the  Draw- 
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ing-room,  on  the  4th  of  June,  though  it  did  not 
deprive  loyalty  of  its  confidence,  occafioned  it  to 
ftagnate,  till  his  Majefty’s  intention  of  meeting 
his  Parliament  on  the  Tuefdav  following;,  to  re- 
ceive  the  new  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
was  authentically  made  known.  On  that  day  the 
King  went,  in  the  ufual  date,  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  was  feen  once  more  on  the  Throne  of  the 
the  Britifh  Empire,  and  appeared,  to  his  loyal 
people,  in  fuch  a ftate  of  health  and  animated 
fatisfa&ion,  as  to  afford  them  the  happieff  of  all 
profpedls, — that  of  enjoying,  under  his  benign 
reign,  a long  continuance  of  national  profpe- 
rity. 
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